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If heaven has into being deignd to call 

Thy light, O Liberty! To shine on all; 

Bright intellectual Sun! Why does thy ray 

To earth distribute only partial day? 

Since no resisting cause from spirit flows 

Thy universal presence to oppose; 

No obstacles by Natures hand imprest, 

Thy subtle and ethereal beams arrest; 

Not swayd by matter is thy course benign, 

Or more direct or more oblique to shine; 

Nor motions laws can speed thy active course, 
Nor strong repulsions pow'rs obstruct thy force; 
Since there is no convexity in Mind, 

Why are thy genial beams to parts confind? 


—HANNAH MORE, “SLAVERY” 
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Introducing Doulology 


It was an exciting time. The dawn of the fifth century was at hand, and the birth of 
a new era. As the fourth century drew to a close, orthodox Christianity was at its 
zenith in practically every sense of the word. It was a period of rapid Christianiza- 
tion, the golden age of patristic preaching—the age of Ambrose of Milan, Augus- 
tine of Hippo, and, in the East, a man named John of Antioch, later to be hailed as 
the Golden-Mouthed. Dominating the news and gossip in church halls and homes 
alike were the doctrinal developments of orthodoxy, the state of heterodoxy, the 
religio-political agenda of the emperor, and the threat of those who lived outside 
the borders of the great Roman Empire—the barbarians. These were the topics 
that gained most attention in philosophical and theological discussions and polit- 
ical debates. But one day, during a church service in Syrian Antioch, the presbyter 
John, whom we shall call Chrysostom, preached a sermon on the apostle Paul's 
Letter to the Ephesians and posed two frequently asked questions, with an une- 
quivocal answer: "If someone were to ask, where does slavery come from, and why 
has it come to humanity?—and I know that many are asking these questions and 
desire to have them answered—I will tell you. Slavery is the result of greed, of deg- 
radation, of brutality, since Noah, we know, had no slave, nor Abel, nor Seth, nor 
those who came after them. The institution was the fruit of sin?! 


1. Hom. Eph. 22.1 (F4.334): Ei Sé tic potro nóðev rj óovAecleía, Kai Sià ti eic Tov Biov eioijAOe TOV 
avOpwrivov Kai yàp oióa noAXobc Kai épotà vrac rà rotabra rjóécc Kai uaOeiv BovAouévovc, £yà 
Tipóc bác épà- ‘H mAeovetía tiv GovAs(av Érekev, 1) Davavoía, fj amAnotia- &rei N@e Soddov ook 
eixev, oùôè "ApeA, oùôè XO, GAN OvSE oi perà rara. ‘Auaptia tobto TO npãypa Érekev. Most of 
the translations from Chrysostom’s works are my own, unless otherwise indicated. I have tried to use 
modern translations of Chrysostom’s works in certain instances, and I compare translations of certain 
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To Chrysostom’s audience, which consisted mainly of people who owned slaves, 
along with some actual slaves, these may seem banal questions. Yet they were 
questions that cut to the very core of their everyday life, since most of the moments 
that would eventually make up their life-span, including getting dressed, cooking, 
cleaning, dealing with money, going to the shops, and numerous other events, 
involved in some way or another the activity of slaves. Slavery did not directly 
form part of the great doctrinal controversies, nor did it visibly play any deciding 
role in the politics of the day. Yet it was perhaps more relevant to the ordinary 
person than any other issue. Slavery—the ownership and domination of one 
human body by another—influenced every aspect of life in the Roman world and 
was one of the most influential social institutions in defining ones identity. One 
was either a slave (or an ex-slave) or free? 


DOULOLOGY: THE DISCOURSE OF SLAVERY 
IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


This book is primarily concerned with the dynamics of the discourse of slavery, 
what I term “doulology,’ in the homilies of John Chrysostom (347-407 C.E.), one 
of the most prolific personalities of fourth-century Christendom.? The term may 


texts, especially those from the more archaic NPNF series. Regarding the primary texts of Chrysostom, 
I have attempted to use the latest versions available, either from Migne's Patrologia graeca (PG) or 
the Sources chrétiennes series (SC). In the case of Chrysostom’s homilies on the Pauline epistles and 
Hebrews, I do not use the texts from Migne, but those edited by Frederick Field; Ioannis Chrysostomi in- 
terpretatio omnium epistularum Paulinarum, 7 vols. (Oxford: J. H. Parker, 1854-62). References to Field's 
texts are indicated with an F, followed by the volume and page number. In cases where the numbering 
of the Field homilies differs from that of Migne, I provide the PG number in square brackets. At times 
I compare the Field and Migne readings, when significant. The editions and translations I use for non- 
Chrysostomic texts are indicated in the notes where relevant. I do not spend too much time on the 
provenance of Chrysostom’s homilies here unless it is directly related to the argument at hand. Slavery 
was widespread in the areas in which Chrysostom ministered, and its form and function would not 
have differed too much between Antioch and Constantinople. This makes it very difficult to use any 
discussion of slavery to address problems of provenance; for more details about the provenance of the 
homilies I cite in this book, see Wendy Mayer, The Homilies of St John Chrysostom— Provenance: Re- 
shaping the Foundations, Orientalia christiana analecta 273 (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 2005). 

2. When I refer to "slaves; I am including both male and female slaves unless I specifically empha- 
size a certain gender. The same applies for the terms “master” and "owner? 

3. Studies that specifically focus on slavery in the works of John Chrysostom are sparse. Chryso- 
stom features as a major source in Harper's encyclopedic analysis of slavery in the late Roman world, 
Slavery in the Late Roman World, AD 275-425 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2011), although 
it is not a focused study of slavery in Chrysostom. The only study that is devoted solely to slavery 
in Chrysostom is Wulf Jaeger, “Die Sklaverei bei Johannes Chrysostomus" (PhD diss., Christian- 
Albrechts-Universitat zu Kiel, 1974). Supplementary studies include Johann A. Mohler, “Bruchstiicke 
aus der Geschichte der Aufhebung der Sklaverei’ in Gesammelte Schriften und Aufsätze, vol. 2, ed. Jo- 
hann J. I. von Dóllinger (Regensburg: Manz, 1939), 54-140; Georg Kontoulis, Zum Problem der Sklaverei 
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seem alien to many readers. Doulology is a term of my own, made up from two 
ancient Greek words, doulos (slave) and logos (word, argument, discourse). Dou- 
lology is therefore the discourse of slavery—that is, when slavery as a constitution 
of knowledge, a language, and a social practice is used to produce and reproduce 
meanings and behaviors in various contexts. In writing this book, I was constantly 
challenged to develop a new analytical language for speaking about slavery, a lan- 
guage that would assist in laying bare the discursivity of slavery. I must apologize 
in advance if some of the neologisms in the book seems copious, overambitious, or 
arduous; they represent my own struggle with the problem of slavery and my 
desire to enunciate those pervasive and often ineffable operations at the core of the 
discourse, operations that are both material and symbolic, somatic and psychic. It 
would perhaps be more appropriate to speak of "despotology; the discourse of 
mastery, since all the sources I will examine in this book were written not from the 
viewpoint of the slave, but from the perspective of the master. But to limit my 
neologistic verbosity, I will consider despotology as a correlative of doulology, and 
assume in the use of the term doulology also the discourse of mastery. 

Another related term that will surface in the course of this book is doulomor- 
phism. When speaking of doulomorphism, I refer to the instance where a certain 
subjectivity will be provided with or assume the subjectivity of a slave. My ambi- 
tion for this new linguistic and rhetorical venture in slavery studies was fuelled by 
that prolific scholar of early Christianity, Elizabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, who took 
the same approach in feminist biblical criticism. Two of her neologisms are also 
very prevalent in this book—namely, “kyriarchy” and "kyriarchization" —which 
she understands as appellations for the intersectional structures of domination, 
and those processes by which a dominant subjectivity exercises power over a sub- 
ordinated subjectivity.^ Kyriarchization, in essence, points to the formation of 
masters and attitudes of mastery. 

What is meant by doulology, or a discourse of slavery? In approaching ancient 
slavery as a discourse, I rely particularly on the analytical concepts of Michel 
Foucault, although I have also found the critical theories of Michel de Certeau and 


(AOYAEIA) bei den kappadokischen Kirchenvatern und Johannes Chrysostomus (Bonn: Habelt, 1993), 
315-79; Antonino González Blanco, Economía y sociedad en el Bajo imperio según San Juan Crisostomo, 
Publicationes de la Fundacion universitaria española 17 (Madrid: Fundación universitaria española, 
1980), 261-307; Chris L. de Wet, “John Chrysostom on Slavery; Studia Historiae Ecclesiasticae 34, no. 
2 (2008): 1-13. For a more detailed analysis of the status quaestionis of slavery in Chrysostom’s works, 
see Chris L. de Wet, “John Chrysostom and Slavery: The Status Quaestionis,” Journal of Early Christian 
History 4, no. 2 (2014): 31-39. 

4. Elizabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, "Introduction: Exploring the Intersections of Race, Gender, Sta- 
tus, and Ethnicity in Early Christian Studies,” in Prejudice and Christian Beginnings: Investigating Race, 
Gender, and Ethnicity in Early Christian Studies, ed. Laura Nasrallah and Elizabeth Schiissler Fiorenza 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2010), 1-25. 
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Pierre Bourdieu helpful. The discourse of slavery should be understood as a sys- 
tem of statements, signs, ideas, and practices discursively associated not only with 
a framework of labour regulation and the possession of human bodies as fungible 
property, but perhaps more importantly, one that shaped the very essence of late 
ancient subjectivity and relationships? While the economic dimension of slavery 
cannot possibly be downplayed, the discourse of slavery is much more complex— 
it touches on aspects of late ancient domesticity and housecraft, education, disci- 
pline and punishment, and sexualities, in addition to views of human beings as 
property. The economy of slavery will be problematized in the next section. 

I will argue here that the discourse of slavery directly shaped late ancient sub- 
jectivities, with a focus on Christian subjectivity in Chrysostom’s homilies. The 
main aim of this book can be stated thus: to define, examine, and critique the dou- 
lology of one important figure, John Chrysostom, who operated within the regime 
of power-knowledge-domination that sustained the discourse of slavery in late 
ancient Christianity, and also to identify and critique its place and dynamics in the 
broader operation of late antique social discourses. My aim is not simply to say 
how bad and wrong ancient slavery was, or to assert its importance and influence 
or downplay its effects. Rather, the study of Chrysostom’s views on slavery forms 
part of a crucial scholarly enterprise that aims (1) to account for how ancient slav- 
ery is “put into discourse” in the context of everyday life and is spoken about, how 
it is enunciated and what it says (or is made to say), (2) to determine who does the 
speaking (and who compels the slave body to speak), and (3) to discover which 
institutions prompted individuals like Chrysostom to speak about slavery, who 
stores, distributes, and utilizes the things that were said, and most importantly, 
how the pervasive technologies of power, the discursive “power tools; behind 
various statements in this discourse led to the formation of various Christian iden- 
tities. Slavery seeped into later Roman culture and reached its very roots. Thus, I 
will investigate domination and what Foucault calls “those polymorphous tech- 
niques of power? and the discourses they permeated, to produce and maintain 
individual modes of behavior performing the discourse of slavery, and how this 
discourse penetrated, controlled, and reproduced enslaved bodies and bodies of 
domination lost in l'invention du quotidien. This book is a search for discursive 
productions, and their accompanying silences and ignorance, for productions of 


5. Foucault developed his thoughts on discourse and discursive analysis in his early work The 
Archaeology of Knowledge and the Discourse on Language, trans. Alan M. Sheridan Smith (New York,: 
Pantheon, 1971), esp. 3-39. More than a decade later Foucault splendidly illustrated the dynamics 
between discourse and subjectivity in some of his lectures, which were later published as The Herme- 
neutics of the Subject: Lectures at the Collège De France, 1981-1982, ed. Francois Ewald and Alessandro 
Fontana and trans. Graham Burchell (New York: Picador, 2006). 

6. Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality: An Introduction, trans. Robert Hurley, vol. 1 of The 
History of Sexuality (New York: Vintage, 1978), 11. 
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power, which tend to dominate, and for propagations of knowledge that directly 
influence the formation of corporeal subjectivities and, especially in the case of 
slavery, their pathologization. The process of pathologization involves character- 
izing and classifying the slave body as abnormal, deviant, and socially ill or dead. 

The focus on discourse is particularly appropriate for the genre of ancient 
sources on which this book focuses: the homilies of Chrysostom. Homilies are 
excellent sources for discursive analysis, since they often represent the tension 
between the vision of the preacher for an ideal society, and real social phenomena 
and problems people faced every day.’ Hence the title of this book, Preaching 
Bondage, since preaching is in itself a manifestation and modalization of discourse. 
While the discourse of slavery in Chrysostom is my focus, it is my hope that this 
book will also serve as a conceptual bridge for approaching slavery in other late 
ancient Christian and non-Christian authors, and in modern discussions of the 
topic. I will also place Chrysostom in dialogue with the broader Christian dis- 
course on slavery in antiquity. There is a great need for studies on slavery in indi- 
vidual ancient authors. Too many studies on slavery in antiquity focus instead on 
a vast array of ancient authors across a long time span (sometimes across centu- 
ries), with the result that the evidence and conclusions are often generalized or 
cursory. 

Late ancient Christianity seized this discourse of slavery because it was a dis- 
course of potential, or perhaps more appropriately stated, a power discourse; the 
discourse of slavery exhibits immense potential for the production and reproduc- 
tion of subjectivities, but also shows potential for controlling, regulating, and dis- 
ciplining these produced and reproduced subjects. Slavery contributed to the 
definition of personhood in Roman times. The habitus of slaveholding feeds into 
this discursive operation, but is also sustained by it. Moreover, ancient slavery was 
a highly somatic discourse—that is, a discourse preoccupied by and expressing 
itself in statements relating to the human body as a discursive formation and strat- 
egy in itself. Jennifer Glancy makes a crucial point in this regard: “Slaveholders in 
the first century characterized their slaves as bodies, and their treatment of slaves 
was commensurate with that characterization. This was equally the case in the 
fourth century, when Constantine came to power, and a century after that.”* Build- 
ing on Glancy's work, this book also approaches slaves as bodies, and aims to eval- 
uate the discourse of slavery in Chrysostom’s homilies as a corporeal discourse. 

I need to stress here that any reconstruction of slavery remains an informed 
scholarly conjecture. It is crucial to understand that the discourse of slavery as 


7. For more on the value of the homiletic corpus for ancient cultural historiography, see Wendy 
Mayer, "Homiletics; in The Oxford Handbook of Early Christian Studies, ed. Susan A. Harvey and 
David G. Hunter (New York: Oxford University Press, 2008), 565-83. 

8. Jennifer A. Glancy, Slavery in Early Christianity (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2006), 10. 
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reconstructed from ancient sources is fragmented and fissured at best, with many 
lacunae. The reconstruction of doulology in antiquity involves numerous schol- 
arly decisions and can often be problematic and inconclusive; indeed, the com- 
plexities of this task can seem overwhelming. Furthermore, the evidence for slave- 
holding in this period is notoriously difficult to assess and interpret.? Some of the 
main sources are Christian homilies and treatises, which are not concerned with 
slavery per se, but rather present the discourse of slavery interwoven with many 
other discourses, some theological and some socioethical. Thus one of the aims of 
this book is to extrapolate the discourse of slavery from other discourses, includ- 
ing those concerning domesticity, education, discipline, sexuality, and the econ- 
omy. In addition, the majority of ancient sources are highly biased in favor of sla- 
veholders—none of the sources from antiquity were written by slaves, and all of 
them exhibit a social disinvestment in the concerns of the enslaved. They display 
only one dimension of domination, and the voice of the slave is deafeningly silent. 
Despite this, one cannot ignore slavery in the understanding of ancient culture. All 
aspects of everyday life in antiquity were influenced by slavery—architecture, edu- 
cation, sexuality, wealth and poverty, household management, even something as 
banal as putting on one’s shoes or defecation and sewerage management. Slavery 
was an integral part of daily life, and thus must figure in any project of writing a 
cultural history of late antiquity. 

The phenomenon of slavery in the Roman Empire has held the fascination of 
scholars for more than a century, and was of particular interest during the period 
of the transatlantic slave trade and the abolition of slavery. In an interesting com- 
parative study, Enrico Dal Lago and Constantina Katsari have identified some 
striking continuities between Roman slaveholding and slaveholding in the ante- 
bellum American South.” They point out that models of slave management in the 
South often mirrored their Roman counterparts. The well-being of slaves, punish- 
ment and reward, and dependency and reciprocity appear to be commonalities of 
the Roman Empire and the American South. Drawing especially from Roman 
agronomical sources like Cato, Varro, and Columella, Dal Lago and Katsari con- 
clude that “the master-slave relationship as it expressed itself through reciprocity, 
interference, and the fiction of father-child relations highlights what in our view 
are the main features of the ideal model of slave management in the Roman world 
and the ante-bellum American South?” Of course, there were also some important 
differences between these slave systems, which Dal Lago and Katsari also 


9. For more on the problems of late antique evidence for slavery, see Harper, Slavery in the Late 
Roman World, 1-32. 

10. Enrico Dal Lago and Constantina Katsari, "Ideal Models of Slave Management in the Roman 
World and in the Ante-Bellum American South,’ in Slave Systems: Ancient and Modern, ed. Enrico Dal 
Lago and Constantina Katsari (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 187-213. 

u. Ibid., 213. 
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highlight: for instance, Roman slavery was not based on racial difference to the 
extent that transatlantic slavery was.” Orlando Patterson has come to similar con- 
clusions on the continuities and discontinuities between Graeco-Roman slavery 
and slavery in the modern period.” 


APPROACHING LATE ROMAN SLAVERY 


Before approaching the discourse of slavery in Chrysostom’s homilies, we should 
consider what axioms serve as foundations for reconstructing slavery more 
broadly in later Roman society. Three presuppositions are central to the study of 
slavery. The first two presuppositions have been recounted and reinforced in Kyle 
Harper's work Slavery in the Late Roman World, AD 275-425, and I will refer to 
them in overview." The third presupposition calls for thorough qualification. 

One of the major challenges in writing about slavery in the late Roman Empire 
is to prove that it was actually functional as a social institution during this period, 
and if it was, to determine what type of slave system it was and how it was sus- 
tained. These questions remain important and cannot be said to have been com- 
pletely answered. However, significant progress has been made to date in arriving 
at some conclusions, and two presuppositions that are central to the study of 


12. Dal Lago and Katsari also address issues of comparatism regarding slave systems in their intro- 
ductory chapter, "Ihe Study of Ancient and Modern Slave Systems: Setting an Agenda for Compari- 
son;' in Dal Lago and Katsari, Slave Systems, 3-31. 

13. Orlando Patterson, Slavery and Social Death: A Comparative Study (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1982); Patterson, "Slavery, Gender, and Work in the Pre-Modern World and Early 
Greece: A Cross-Cultural Analysis,’ in Dal Lago and Katsari, Slave Systems, 32-69. 

14. Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, 1-66. There are of course numerous other stud- 
ies that are crucial to understanding late Roman slavery, including Cam Grey, "Slavery in the Late 
Roman World, in The Cambridge World History of Slavery, vol. 1, The Ancient Mediterranean World, 
ed. Keith Bradley and Paul Cartledge (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 482-509; Noel 
Lenski, “Constantine and Slavery: Libertas and the Fusion of Roman and Christian Values; Atti dell’ 
Accademia Romanistica Costantiniana 19 (2011): 235-60; Lenski, "Captivity, Slavery and Cultural 
Exchange between Rome and the Germans from the First to the Seventh Century CE,’ in Invisible 
Citizens: Captives and Their Consequences, ed. Catherine M. Cameron (Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah Press, 2008), 80-109; Domenico Vera, "Essere ‘schiavi della terra nell'Italia tardoantica: Le ra- 
zionalitá di una dipendenza,” Studia Historica 25 (2007): 489-505; Chris Wickham, Framing the Early 
Middle Ages: Europe and the Mediterranean, 400-800 (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005); 
Wickham, “The Other Transition: From the Ancient World to Feudalism,’ Past and Present 103, no. 
1 (1984): 3-36; Michael McCormick, “New Light on the ‘Dark Ages’: How the Slave Trade Fuelled the 
Carolingian Economy,’ Past and Present 177, no. 1 (2002): 17-54; McCormick, Origins of the European 
Economy: Communications and Commerce, A.D. 300-900 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2001), 237-60, 733-77; Geoffrey S. Nathan, The Family in Late Antiquity: The Rise of Christianity and 
the Endurance of Tradition (London: Routledge, 2000), 169-84; Ramsay MacMullen, "Late Roman 
Slavery, Historia 36 (1987): 359-82. 
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slavery in Chrysostom can be noted—first, slavery was indeed a functional institu- 
tion in the Roman Empire up to the mid-fifth century, and even into the Byzantine 
period in certain territories; and second, the Roman institution of slavery did not 
slowly decline into medieval serfdom, but rather suffered a complete systemic col- 
lapse due to the lack of both supply and demand during the years of the disintegra- 
tion of the later Roman Empire. I will not argue these points here again; I accept 
them as presuppositions. For the sake of clarity, however, I will attempt to briefly 
summarize the crucial points of departure. It has been argued by Chris Wickham, 
and more recently by Kyle Harper and Cam Grey," that late Roman slavery did not 
slowly morph into what could be called medieval serfdom, nor did the crisis of the 
assumed “decline” of the slave mode of production lead to the rise of feudalism. 
Roman slavery was alive and well probably until the mid-fifth century. The many 
references to slaves and slavery in Chrysostom’s homilies are a testament to this. 
The problem that Harper identifies is that some scholars, especially Weberian and 
Marxist scholars, relied on the concept of conquest to give an account of Roman 
slavery, and thus as conquest declined slavery declined as well since the channels 
of supply were becoming more limited. 

But as scholarship has progressed, the view that the later Roman Empire was 
dependent on military conquest to sustain its slave system has become less con- 
vincing. Indeed, it appears that late Roman slavery was sustained by means of 
natural reproduction of slaves, and with the booming Roman economy, the 
demand for slaves remained high. Rather than promoting a theory of conquest, 
Harper bases his argument for the endurance of late Roman slavery, specifically 
for the period 275-425 C.E., on the concept of capital and the importance of supply 
and demand of slaves, which were well sustained in the Roman economy of that 
period." It is not surprising then to find ample references to slavery in the Chris- 
tian homilies of the fourth century.? The homilies of John Chrysostom contain 
numerous references to slaves, and Harper rightly identifies John Chrysostom as 


“an unparalleled source for the realities of Roman slavery?” 


15. The development of slavery during the Byzantine period is examined in depth by Youval 
Rotman, Byzantine Slavery and the Mediterranean World, trans. Jane Marie Todd (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2009). 

16. Wickham, "The Other Transition"; Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, 1-99; Grey, "Slav- 
ery in the Late Roman World,’ 482-509. Grey highlights the continuities of slavery during the period 
of late antiquity with other periods despite various socioeconomic and juridical changes related to 
slavery. 

17. Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, 67-99. 

18. An excellent overview of slavery in late ancient Christianity is provided by Jennifer A. Glancy, 
"Christian Slavery in Late Antiquity" in Human Bondage in the Cultural Contact Zone: Transdisci- 
plinary Perspectives on Slavery and Its Discourses, ed. Raphael Hórmann and Gesa Mackenthum (Mün- 
ster: Waxmann, 2010), 63-80. 

19. Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, 226. 
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In the homilies of John Chrysostom, the issue of slavery surfaces sporadically 
in the context of discussions of other socioethical issues, including household rela- 
tionships, education, discipline, sexuality, and wealth renunciation.” Slaves were 
owned by individual Christians, priests, bishops, churches, and monasteries. Both 
slaveholders and slaves attended Chrysostom’s services.” In fact, the diverse 
makeup of Chrysostom’s audience suggests that many owned slaves.” Chrysos- 
tom’s homilies provide a tinted window into the lives of slaves and slaveholders— 
tinted with the common ancient prejudice most elite persons had against slaves; 
the homilies are filters through which cultural-historical data may be sifted, and 
this data should be interpreted with great care. Chrysostom writes from the per- 
spective of the slaveholders. Slaves are advised to be submissive, to serve their 
masters with their whole life, and to fear them. They do not own any property, for 
they are the property of their owners. Moreover, Chrysostom is of the opinion that 
masters do more for their slaves than vice versa, since masters have to care for their 
slaves. 

Furthermore, the church not only accepted slavery as a social institution, but it 
used the slave model of behavior and mode of existence as a metaphor for the 
practice of Christian religion, the composition of Christian theology, and the for- 
mation of Christian subjectivity, and the metaphor of slavery also played an 
important role in Christian leadership formulations.” The use of scripture was 
central to the process of subjectivizing slavery. But along with assuming the sub- 
jectivity of the slave in its theological and ethical formulations, we find that Chris- 
tianity also had a clear vision for real, institutional slaves in society. It was not a 
vision of the abolition of slavery. Because slaves were part of the household, they 
were included in the vision of pastoral power to transform the household into an 
institution that closely mirrored the church, a process I will call pastoralization. 
All these issues will be explored in greater depth in the chapters that follow. 


20. I have provided an introductory discussion of Chrysostoms views on slavery in De Wet, “John 
Chrysostom on Slavery? 

21. In Hom. Eph. 22.2 (F4.336-337), Chrysostom complains that churchgoers often neglect to bring 
their slaves to church, showing that it was a practice among some, and one that is lauded by Chryso- 
stom. 

22. On the diversity of Chrysostom's audience, see Wendy Mayer, “John Chrysostom: Extraordi- 
nary Preacher, Ordinary Audience,’ in Preacher and Audience: Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine 
Homiletics, ed. Mary B. Cunningham and Pauline Allen, A New History of the Sermon 1 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1998), 105-37; Mayer, “Who Came to Hear John Chrysostom Preach?” Ephemerides Theologi- 
cae Lovanienses 76, no. 1 (2000): 73-87; contra: Ramsay MacMullen, “The Preacher’s Audience (AD 
350-400); Journal of Theological Studies 40, no. 2 (1989): 503-11. 

23. This has been illustrated by Sessa in her work on formations of episcopal leadership, in which 
she demonstrates how a domestic model was used for episcopal authority; Kristina Sessa, The For- 
mation of Papal Authority in Late Antique Italy: Roman Bishops and the Domestic Sphere (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2011), 1-33. 
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This brings me to the third presupposition of this book—namely, that late 
ancient Christianity accepted slavery as a necessary social institution, and that the 
rise of Christendom did not change or abolish the oppressive system of slavehold- 
ing.™ Late ancient Christianity did not once utter a word supporting the formal 
abolition of slavery. In fact, from the earliest days of Christianity, during the time 
of Paul the apostle, the discourse of slavery was assimilated into the language of 
Christian subjectivity,” and the Christian legacy of slavery is present to this very 
day within Christian communities." 

If by some miracle slavery were to be erased from the pages of human history, 
the appearance and expression of Christian identity would be fundamentally dif- 
ferent. As I will argue, in addition to accepting slavery as a socioeconomic phe- 
nomenon, all facets of Christian subjectivity, whether socioethical or theological, 
were shaped at their very core by the discourse of ancient slavery. It is clear that 
Christianity did not ameliorate slavery in late antiquity, but rather adopted and 
transformed it into something different—not better, but different. 

The Christianization of doulology in late antiquity is a central concern of this 
book. The first question I ask is why Christianity chose to adopt both the language 
and the practice of slavery as legitimate means of expression and behavior. We see 
the Christian movement(s) seizing on slavery, and then pinning it on its very body 
of subjectivity as early as the New Testament and the noncanonical literature of the 
first few centuries." In the letters of Paul, some of the earliest Christian docu- 
ments, he identifies himself, first and foremost, as a "slave of Christ" and calls Christ 
his “Lord” (e.g., Rom. 1:1; Phil. 1:1). On a more practical level, certain other docu- 
ments claiming to have been written by Paul, the Deutero-Pauline epistles of Colos- 
sians and Ephesians, provide some very basic guidelines for how to treat one’s slaves 
(Eph. 6:5-9; Col. 3:22-4:1), and in another authentic letter by Paul, his Epistle to 
Philemon, he directly intervenes in a possible dispute between a Christian neo- 
phyte slave, Onesimus, and his master, Philemon. Paul does not advise manumis- 
sion, but urges the slave to return to his master and the master to gracefully accept 
the slave “as a brother" (Philem. 16). Why did early Christian leaders like Paul, 
and leaders up to the fifth century, deem it so crucial to claim and transform the 


24. Kontoulis, Zum Problem der Sklaverei, 325-54; Glancy, "Christian Slavery in Late Antiquity,’ 
63-80. For an approach to the problem of slavery and Christianity focusing especially on hermeneuti- 
cal issues, see Hector Avalos, Slavery, Abolitionism, and the Ethics of Biblical Scholarship, 'The Bible in 
the Modern World 38 (Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix, 2011). 

25. John Byron, Slavery Metaphors in Early Judaism and Pauline Christianity: A Traditio-Historical 
and Exegetical Examination, Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 162 (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2003), esp. 144-257. 

26. These legacies are examined extensively in an excellent collection of essays: Bernadette J. Brooten, 
ed., Beyond Slavery: Overcoming Its Religious and Sexual Legacies (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2010). 

27. The Acts of Thomas, for example, has slavery as its central motif; see Jennifer A. Glancy, “Slav- 
ery in Acts of Thomas," Journal of Early Christian History 2, no. 2 (2012): 3-21. 
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discourse of slavery instead of rejecting it? Why do we have this discursive coloni- 
zation of an institution considered to be so vile and oppressive? 

Jennifer Glancy has argued that slaveholding in late ancient Christianity should 
be understood as a corporeal habitus.? She states that "conditioning to slavery was 
habitual, a dimension of a corporal vernacular rather than an area of conscious 
decision-making” Authors of late antiquity therefore find themselves in this sym- 
bolic social space and operate socially within its “naturalness,” or rather, its banal- 
ity. The potency of corporeal habitualization within the operation of social repro- 
duction should not be underestimated. I am in agreement with Glancy that slavery 
functioned as a habitus, a set of nearly inescapable social dispositions, which are 
translated onto bodies, or rather, into bodily performances. But is it enough to say 
that late ancient Christianity transformed slavery simply because it could not 
escape it; because of habitualization and social reproduction, Christianity was 
unable to think beyond the presence of slavery, and, as the argument often 
goes, Christians were "children of their times,’ trapped within the sociocultural 
confines ofancient Mediterranean society? Slavery was indeed a moral problem for 
the early Christians, and we do find some criticism of slavery in early Christian 
writers. 

For instance, Gregory of Nyssas fourth homily on Ecclesiastes has been described 
by Harper as "in some ways anticipating the moral groundwork and poetry of the 
abolitionist movement by nearly a millennium-and-a-half”* There is also a rather 
obscure rumour about the Eustathians in the fourth-century synodical letter from 
the Council of Gangra, accusing the group of allowing slaves to wear strange cloth- 
ing, act insolently toward their masters, and even leave their masters.?' Were the 
Eustathians premodern abolitionists? This information is very difficult to assess, 
but what we do know is that these acts led to the anathematization of the Eustathi- 
ans. Furthermore, the majority of late ancient Christian authors, Chrysostom 
included, linked slavery to the origins of sin, and displayed some discomfort with 
the idea of slavery.” Thus, some Christians were at least able to comprehend the 
moral turpitude of slavery. While I agree that the habitualization of slavery in 
late Roman society played a significant role in the assimilation of slavery into 
ancient Christian culture, I do not think this was the determining factor of its assi- 
miliation, nor does this fact absolve late ancient Christianity from its moral failure 


28. For details on the notion of habitus, see Pierre Bourdieu, The Logic of Practice, trans. Richard 
Nice (Cambridge: Polity, 1990), 52; Bourdieu, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste, 
trans. Richard Nice (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1984), 166-68. 

29. Glancy, "Christian Slavery in Late Antiquity; 68. 

30. Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, 346. 

31. Glancy, Slavery in Early Christianity, 90-91. 

32. Chris L. de Wet, "Sin as Slavery and/or Slavery as Sin? On the Relationship between Slavery and 
Christian Hamartiology in Late Ancient Christianity" Religion & Theology 17, nos. 1-2 (2010): 26-39; 
De Wet, “John Chrysostom on Slavery,’ 6-8. 
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in accepting slavery. Along with the corporeal habitualization of slavery, Iam arguing 
that slavery as a discourse, and a power discourse at that, proved to be too valuable, 
irresistible, and influential to be ignored by the Christian authors of late antiquity. 

Now that we know that slavery existed in the late Roman world, and have noted 
its importance as a discourse in early Christianity, it should be asked what the 
basic features of slavery in late antiquity were, and how slavery should be under- 
stood as an economic institution. 


THE ECONOMY AND CARCERALITY OF SLAVERY 


The economy of slavery in late Roman antiquity was quite complex. It would be 
incorrect to state that slaves were simply the property of slaveholders. Slaves were not 
only seen as assets of the owner, but they also had some inherent social value when 
they were displayed. On the one hand, slaves were considered subjects in their own 
right who still had some limited social mobility and limited means to secure their 
own freedom. On the other hand, the slave body was subject to a potent operation of 
objectification and commodification.” Slaves were commodified and fungible 
objects and possessions that had both economic and symbolic, or status-based, value. 
No matter what a slave was, whether a menial field worker or a court official, what- 
ever his or her position in the familia or broader society, all slaves had one common 
denominator of identity—their deed and point of sale, or at least their vulnerability 
to being sold. All unfree bodies were subject to sale as an object, a commodity. 

In the context of Roman law, slaves were grouped within the category of res 
mancipi.** In Roman private law, this category represented the acquired property 
ofa person. The Latin term res implies an object or a thing, and specifically in this 
context, private property. Thus it seems that in terms of the legal management of 
slavery, it was easiest to treat slaves as property or things. This does not imply that 
the average free person considered all slaves simply as property or objects, but in 
terms of the administration of human bondage, property rights rather than human 
rights applied. Chrysostom himself sometimes finds it difficult to conceptualize 
slavery outside of its fungibility. He refers to slaves as “the master's goods” or “com- 
modities of domination” (ta despotika chrémata).* 

Such a social disposition implies that slaves were provided with value measures, 
and injuring a slave was considered damage to property. The term res mancipi there- 
fore functions within a very specific set of legal parameters, and Leonard Schumacher 


33. Paul Veyne, A History of Private Life, vol. 1, From Pagan Rome to Byzantium, ed. Paul Veyne, 
trans. Arthur Goldhammer (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2000), 51. 

34. For more on res mancipi, see Hans Ankum, “Mancipatio by Slaves in Classical Roman Law; 
Acta Juridica 1 (1976): 1-18; Peter M. Tiersma, "Rites of Passage: Legal Ritual in Roman Law and 
Anthropological Analogues,’ Journal of Legal History 9, no. 1 (1988): 3-25. 

35. Propt. fornic. 4 (PG 51.214.18-20). 
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rightly notes the tension in Roman law between the slave as res mancipi and the slave 
as ius naturale—that is, a human being.* It becomes difficult, if not impossible, to 
separate these two dimensions in the practical sense.” Varro’ references to the slave 
as instrumentum vocale, as well as his use of the phrase venalium greges, also empha- 
size the fungible nature of slavery? As we will see, Chrysostom’s numerous references 
to “herds” of slaves also attest to the commodification of slave bodies in the late 
Roman world. The exploitation of slaves for their reproductive capital is also an 
instance of objectification?—slaves who had many children were rewarded, since this 
implied a “profit” for the slaveholder.*° Of course, early Christian attitudes toward the 
regulation of slave sexualities and the proliferation of chastity among slaves, as we will 
see in chapter 6, may have influenced their status as reproductive capital. 

The frequent reference to slaves as simply "bodies" also highlights their objec- 
tification." The body of the slave determined his or her price—beauty, age, and 
build were as important as education and practical skills in deciding the price of a 
slave.? The process of objectification of slaves also included a potent operation of 
alterization.? In objectifying the slave body, its alienness and otherness are 
stressed. The objectification of the slave body is blatantly clear in both the lan- 
guage and economic systems of the Romans. Slaves were res mancipi—property 
possessed, especially by the paterfamilias as part of the patrimonium. 


36. Leonard Schumacher, “Einleitung; in Corpus der römischen Rechtsquellen zur antiken Skla- 
verei, pt. 6, Stellung des Sklaven im Sakralrecht, ed. Leonard Schumacher, Forschungen zur antiken 
Sklaverei—Beihefte 3.6 (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 2006), 3. 

37. William W. Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery: The Condition of the Slave in Private Law 
from Augustus to Justinian (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1908), 10-12. 

38. Varro, Rust. 1.2.20-21 (Hooper and Ash, 178-79); see William Fitzgerald, Slavery and the Ro- 
man Literary Imagination, Roman Literature and Its Contexts (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996), 6; Sandra R. Joshel, “Slavery and the Roman Literary Culture,” in Bradley and Cartledge, 
Cambridge World History of Slavery, 1:214-16. It should be noted in this instance that both instrumen- 
tum vocale and venalium greges are quite ambiguous, and their traditional connotations suggesting the 
venality of slavery have been disputed and problematized; see Jesper Carlsen, "Varro, Marcus Teren- 
tius; in The Historical Encyclopedia of World Slavery, vol. 2, L-Z, ed. Junius P. Rodriguez (Santa Barbara, 
CA: ABC-CLIO, 1997), 669-70; Ulrike Roth, “No More Slave-Gangs: Varro, De re rustica 1.2.20-1,” 
Classical Quarterly 55 (2005): 310-15; Leah Kronenberg, Allegories of Farming from Greece and Rome: 
Philosophical Satire in Xenophon, Varro, and Virgil (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 118. 

39. For more on reproductive capital, see Marianne B. Kartzow, “Navigating the Womb: Surrogacy, 
Slavery, Fertility—and Biblical Discourses; Journal of Early Christian History 2, no. 1 (2012): 38-54. 

40. See Xenophon, Oec. 9.5 (Marchant 440-41); Columella, Rust. 1.8.16-19 (Ash 1:92-95). 

41. Glancy, Slavery in Early Christianity, 10-12. 

42. Fora more detailed analysis of slave prices, see Walter Scheidel, “Real Slave Prices and the Rela- 
tive Cost of Labour in the Greco-Roman World,’ Ancient Society 35 (2005): 1-17; Kyle Harper, “Slave 
Prices in Late Antiquity (and in the Very Long Term), Historia 59 (2010): 206-38. 

43. Rainer Emig and Oliver Lindner, introduction to Commodifying (Post)Colonialism: Othering, 
Reification, Commodification and the New Literatures and Cultures in English, ed. Rainer Emig and 
Oliver Lindner, Cross/Cultures 127: ASNEL Papers 16 (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 2010), vii-xxiv. 
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The economy of slavery then was an economy of both subjectified and objec- 
tified bodies. It was an economy based on supply and demand, and just before the 
collapse of the channels of supply and demand in the fifth century, the slave system 
of late antiquity was a well-oiled machine. For any economic system to be effective, 
it needs to be sustainable. One ofthe main channels by which the Roman slave sup- 
ply was sustained was natural reproduction. Other channels included kidnapping 
and trading outside the borders of the empire, child exposure, self-sale, debt- 
slavery, and new slaves coming in as captives of war." Many slaves therefore started 
out as home-born slaves—such a slave was known in Greek as an oikogenes and 
in Latin as a verna.* Having slaves born in the very household that possessed 
them may have been beneficial for the owners, since it enabled them to habituate 
the slave from the period of infancy. But slaves who were not home-born were 
purchased either at the slave market or from another family. Many transactions 
involving slaves, home-born or not, were minor, informal exchanges between slave- 
holders.” 

The one figure that stands out with regard to the venality of the slave body is the 
slave trader. The Roman government had an “uneasy alliance” with slave traders, as 
with pimps, who were also often slave traders.? The derogatory Greek term for a 
slave trader is the same used for a kidnapper: andrapodistés. Another term used for 
a slave trader is somatemporos, “trader of bodies.” The equivalent Latin terms are 
plagiarius, venaliciarius, and mango, the latter probably a Grecism related to the verb 
manganeuo, meaning "doctor, trick, or dress artificially"? Slave traders were often 
grouped with social undesirables and criminals.” 


44. Studies focusing in detail on the Roman slave supply are Walter Scheidel, “Quantifying the 
Sources of Slaves in the Early Roman Empire; Journal of Roman Studies 87 (1997): 156-69; Ulrike Roth, 
Thinking Tools: Agricultural Slavery between Evidence and Models, Bulletin of the Institute of Classical 
Studies Supplement (London: Institute of Classical Studies, School of Advanced Study, University of 
London, 2007); Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, 67-99; Scheidel, “The Roman Slave Supply,’ 
in Bradley and Cartledge, Cambridge World History of Slavery, 1:287-310. 

45. Chrysostom often refers to home-born slaves; see Hom. Gen. 35.4 (PG 53.327.13-16); Princ. Act. 
1.2 (PG 51.69.23-25); for a detailed discussion of home-born slaves, see Elizabeth Herrmann-Otto, Ex 
ancilla natus: Untersuchungen zu den "hausgeborenen" Sklaven und Sklavinnen im Westen des rómischen 
Kaiserreiches, Forschungen zur antiken Sklaverei 24 (Stuttgart: Steiner, 1994); Scheidel, "Roman Slave 
Supply,’ 306-8. 

46. See chapter 4 for a full discussion of the habituation and education of slaves. 

47. Keith R. Bradley, “On the Roman Slave Supply and Slavebreeding, in Classical Slavery, ed. 
Moses I. Finley (London: Routledge, 1987), 53-81; Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, 72-74. 

48. Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, 84. 

49. For a discussion of the stereotype of the slave trader, see J. Albert Harrill, “The Vice of Slave 
Dealers in Greco-Roman Society: The Use of a Topos in 1 Timothy 1:10,’ Journal of Biblical Literature 
118, no. 1 (1999): 97-122. 

50. See, in the New Testament, 1 Tim. 1:10; Chrysostom, Hom. 1 Tim. 2.2 (F6.16-17); Harrill, “Vice 
of Slave Dealers,” 97-122. 
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Two activities of slave traders stand out in these appellations. First is the sug- 
gestion that they kidnap free persons to sell as slaves. This was a major problem in 
the later Roman Empire. It was such a significant issue that Augustine sought help 
from the courts to intervene—he wrote a letter to Alypius pleading for imperial 
assistance to weed out such kidnappers.” One of the greatest fears of a free citizen 
was being kidnapped and sold into slavery, or having their children kidnapped by 
slave traders.” Chrysostom warns his audience that kidnappers often try to lure 
children with sweets and cakes in order to abduct them.? Slave traders knew how 
to play on the appetites of children (and probably adults). Kidnapped children were 
then sold in faraway countries to minimize detection.‘ Chrysostom was very 
aware of the problem of people with uncertain social status due to abduction by 
criminal slave traders; masters were being sold as if they were slaves.” 

The other trait suggested by the terms identified above is the slave trader’s 
capacity to deceive clients. Roman law included provisions to guard buyers from 
being duped, although the extent to which a deceived buyer was recompensed is 
difficult to determine.” Caveat emptor was the best advice for people dealing with 
slave traders. Slave traders had to disclose any relevant information about the slave, 
especially if the slave was disloyal, disobedient, prone to flee, physically disabled, or 
ill. However, slave traders were famous for concealing possible defects and manip- 
ulating the bodies of slaves so that they appeared fairer, sexier, and younger." 

Chrysostom describes in detail the anxieties a buyer might face: “Those who 
want to purchase a slave, show him to the physician, and request sureties for the 
sale, and information about him from their neighbors, and after all this they still 
do not confirm the venture without asking for a period of time to scrutinize the 
slave?” Purchasing a slave, especially an expensive slave, was a long process, and 


51. Augustine, Ep. 10*.2-8 (CSEL 88.46-52); see Marie-Francois Berrouard, “Un tournant dans la 
vie de église d'Afrique les deux missions d'Alypius en Italie à la lumière des lettres 10*, 15*, 16*, 22* et 
23* A de saint Augustin,’ Revue des Études Augustiniennes 31 (1985): 46-70; Harper, Slavery in the Late 
Roman World, 92-95. Elm has convincingly argued that the presence of people with uncertain social 
status was such a problem to Augustine that it even influenced his theological formulations of freedom; 
Susanna Elm, "Augustine, Romans, and Late Roman Slavery" (paper presented at the Society of Biblical 
Literature Annual Meeting, Baltimore, 2013). 

52. Hom. Act. 6.3 (PG 60.60.59-60); for more on kidnapping and child-sale, see Harper, Slavery in 
the Late Roman World, 80-81; Scheidel, “Roman Slave Supply; 297-99. 

53. Adv. Jud. 1.7 (PG 48.855.30-34); see Stat. 16.4 (PG 49.168.2-23). 

54. Mut. nom. 1.1 (PG 51.115.44-60). 

55. Hom. Col. 2.5 (F5.196). 

56. Dig. Just. 21.1.37, 44; in Harrill, “Vice of Slave Dealers, 104-5. 

57. In Harrill, “Vice of Slave Dealers,” 108-12. 

58. Sacr. 4.2.17-20 (SC 272.240): àvôpánoðov u£v mpiacBat BovAouévovc Kai iatpoic érióeucvóvat 
Kal tfj; Mpdcews Eyyuntacs ánatreiv Kai yerróvwv nvvðáveoða kai petà rabra Mavta unóéno Oappeiv, 
GAA Kai xpóvov Todby npóc óoktipaoíav aitetv. 
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we see here all the measures someone may take to secure their investment. As a 
commodity, the slave body was subject to inspection at any time. Physicians could 
examine slaves to ensure a good bill of health, and slaves were often stripped naked 
in the slave market to be inspected. Even the virginity of some slaves was tested. 
Slaves were also scrutinized for a period, in a type of probation known as 
dokimasia,” before some sales were finalized. This seems to have been a common 
practice. “A new slave is not entrusted with anything in a house,’ Chrysostom tells 
us, “till he has given proof of his character, having undergone many trials” 
Chrysostom also says that possible buyers asked slaves if they wanted to be in their 
service—this may have happened in some cases, but it was perhaps more a cour- 
tesy; essentially slaves did not have any choice in the matter; they had to accept 
their fate after being sold.“ However, it would be beneficial to all parties involved 
if the sale created no ill feelings on the part of either the slaves or their prospective 
owners. Once the transaction was finalized, the slave was named, while vernae 
were often named in consultation with the master.” 

Slave nomenclature was very telling—it could give information about the char- 
acter of the slave or his or her occupation (the names of prostitutes were recogniz- 
able), details about the slaveholder, and whether he or she was a freed person. 
Slaves were sold with a name, but the name could be changed. Most notable was 
the absence of any name related to ancestry; the natal alienation of slaves was most 
clearly visible in their names. Chrysostom refers to Adam, who gave names to the 
animals like a master giving names to his slaves, as a “symbol of his domination” 
(to symbolon tes despoteias).9 This domination-by-name was all-encompassing. 
While expounding the significance of God being called the “God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; Chrysostom explains: “What happens in the case of human 
beings you can see occurring in the case of God as well; for example, with human 
beings, slaves are called after their masters, and it is customary for everyone to 
speak in these terms: ‘So-and-so the custodian belonging to so-and-so.” This is 
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an exceptional case, he continues, for although slaves are always named after their 
masters, God is named after his slaves, and slaves after God. Chrysostom com- 
pares biblical theophorisms (names that have the name of God embedded in 
them) with the naming of slaves—illustrating a type of kyriophorism (when the 
slaveholder gives a new name to a slave that signifies and affirms his domination 
over the slave). Kyriophorism shows that the body of the slave becomes the posses- 
sion and the surrogate body of the owner in all respects. 

Kyriarchy writes its name on the body of the slave, like someone marking his 
tools with his name. It also implies that the slave represents the master, and any 
shame or honor that accrues to the slave reflects on the slaveholder.® The slave- 
holder must also protect his or her property, and hence any injury to a slave was 
considered an injury to the slaveholder.® Kyriophorism binds the individual doul- 
ological body to the kyriarchal body politic. 

Once slaves were in the service of their owners they could be allocated what- 
ever service their owners deemed fit. Some slaves were allotted a peculium, basi- 
cally the right to earn extra money via various entrepreneurial pursuits. The 
money in the peculium could be used for whatever the slave desired, of course in 
consultation with the master. A slave could use it to purchase freedom or to buy 
his or her own slaves. But the peculium was not always what it seemed to be, as 
Harper rightly notes: “The institution of the peculium also allowed masters to act 
as silent partners in unsavoury forms of commerce, such as the slave trade, tavern- 
keeping, and prostitution?” Chrysostom himself states that some slaveholders 
compelled their slaves to engage in fraud, theft, and other dodgy deals. Slaves 
often had to manage some of the owner’s funds and account for how the funds 
were used. Chrysostom makes it very clear that “it is the privilege of the master 
to claim what belongs to the slaves.””” 

The conditions in which slaves lived were quite varied. On one hand, Chrysos- 
tom tells of slaves who eat only bread, sleep on straw, and always live in fear, and 
on the other, he does not hesitate to mention that the master cares for all the phys- 
ical needs of slaves, including lodging and food.” Some slaves in the higher eche- 
lons of Roman society may have lived better lives than many free persons. Chrys- 
ostom also says that prostitutes, who were often slaves or freed persons, made far 
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more money than the average poor person. Yet if we look at the majority of slaves 
in late antiquity, who were not well educated or literate, it seems probable that 
their lives closely mirrored the lives of the poor in society. It is also strange, then, 
that while Chrysostom may have been one of the most outspoken advocates of the 
poor, slaves receive very little sympathy from him by comparison. 

But the sustainability of the slave economy of the late ancient world depended 
on much more than the means to supply slaves to willing buyers. It extended far 
beyond corporeal transactions in the slave market or the accumulation of vernae 
in the household. The internal dynamics of Roman slavery ensured its continued 
existence. This means that every aspect of the system of slaveholding served the 
function of sustaining it. Roman slavery was an institution that operated on the 
principle of carcerality—indeed, without carcerality there can be no system of 
enslavement. By carcerality I mean a state of durance, a symbolic imprisonment 
that manifests itself in many ways. Slaves found themselves in a constant state of 
carcerality. Kyriarchal power is the nexus of slave carcerality—the authority of the 
slaveholder, which is attributed to him or her by both society and judiciary, is the 
most potent prison of the slave body. Even if the slave is not physically surrounded 
by walls or chained, kyriarchal authority still incarcerates the slave body. 

The mechanisms of carcerality were manifold. When I speak of a carceral 
mechanism here, I am referring to those technologies that actually intensify the 
enslaved state of the unfree. In its most basic sense, a carceral mechanism could be 
something that physically imprisoned or bound a slave. Some slaves were physi- 
cally locked up, chained, wore slave collars,” and had their movement limited to 
certain spaces within the household and society. 

But there are some mechanisms of carcerality that are more difficult to identify; 
here I am referring to such mechanisms as reward, kinship, social mobility, manu- 
mission, and freed status. These are all modalities of slave carcerality, and each has 
very distinct features.” The historian of slavery should be aware of these mecha- 
nisms especially, since at face value they may seem positive and benevolent. Yet 
without these “positive” carceral mechanisms, the economy of slavery would be 
unsustainable. The greatest danger in this case is that these positive carceral mech- 
anisms may lead some to romanticize certain aspects of ancient slavery. Let me 
give some examples. 

We will see in the course of this book that many ancient authors, including 
Chrysostom, stressed the humanity of slaves. Emphasizing the humanity of slaves 
may seem good, yet its carceral dynamics are extremely oppressive. In this regard, 
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Saidiya Hartman states: “I argue that the barbarism of slavery did not express 
itself singularly in the constitution of the slave as object but also in the forms of 
subjectivity and circumscribed humanity imputed to the enslaved?” Hartman 
goes on to argue that notions of the humanity of slaves in fact intensified the suf- 
fering of slaves. It was this recourse to the human characteristics of the slave that 
opened up new avenues for oppression, such as threats to partners and children, 
sexual regulation, and deprivation of food. Here, humanity operates as a carceral 
mechanism that actually ramifies the enslaved state of a person. Humanized slave 
language can also be offensive and disparaging, and used to confirm slave stereo- 
types. Chrysostom often refers to the “race” or ‘stock” (genos) of slaves, a deroga- 
tory term that typically exemplifies their social exclusion and pathologization 
(but is not to be confused with modern racism).” The subjectivation of the slave 
body was just as oppressive as its objectification—both sustained the economy of 
slavery. 

Another problem is that humanity is often used as an argument to highlight the 
“equality” between slaves and slaveholders—an “equality” with very little impact 
on institutional slavery. It was an extremely common motif in Stoicism and early 
Christianity. Cyprian, for instance, uses a similar argument, advising masters not 
to treat their slaves harshly, based on their shared humanity. But Glancy is correct 
in noting: “Beyond an implicit critique of slaveholders who wielded excessive force 
against their slaves, Cyprian sketched no practical consequences from his strongly 
worded statement of equality"? In the same way, the fourth-century author Aph- 
rahat, while musing on the impartiality of death, states: “He leads away to himself 
both slaves together with their masters; and there the masters are not honored 
more than their slaves. Small and great are there, and they hear not the voice of the 
oppressor. The slave who is freed from his master there pays no regard to him who 
used to oppress him?” Equality had a very relative and limited meaning in the 
context of ancient slavery. 

Kinship, freedom, and social mobility are also often identified as positive fea- 
tures of ancient slavery. Marleen Flory notes the "social cohesion ofthe familia and 
how its quasi-familial bond, which persisted beyond slavery and into freedom, 
helped to contribute to the social stability of the slave population" and “gave slaves 
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and ex-slaves a sense of social security.’* Yet, the notions of familia and kinship 
were in themselves carceral mechanisms. These strategies were also very common 
in the New Testament, where, for instance, Paul tells Philemon to accept Ones- 
imus as a “brother” (Philem. 16). Such strategies create the illusion of softening the 
harshness of slavery, but in actual fact, they only ramify it. The inclusion of slaves 
in kinship structures like the familia made it extremely difficult, indeed almost 
impossible, to escape the channels of domination. 

The subjectivity of the slave was, then, perhaps one of the most complex subjec- 
tivities in ancient times. Patterson's definition of slavery as “the permanent, violent 
domination of natally alienated and generally dishonored persons” certainly rings 
true.” Others, like Paul Bohannan, refer to slavery as “antikinship,’® in line with 
what Moses Finley noted as exclusion from "the most elementary of social bonds, 
kinship?* Bohannan makes a distinction between antikinship and nonkinship. 
Slaves are not included under nonkinship because they are not like individuals in 
a business relationship or a contract established by rank. Slaves can have no kin 
in the legal sense of the word; they are, as Patterson states, natally alienated. 
Although slaves are transplanted into the patriarchal structure of the familia, 
which appears to be a kinship structure, they are still socially and economically 
valuated in terms of antikinship standards. They are part ofthe domus, but they are 
also a threat to the domus?— they are social outsiders, Others, and objects. 

Notions like Bohannans antikinship and Patterson's natal alienation do indeed 
help us to understand the social exclusion slaves experienced, but we need to take 
care in the direct application of these theories to early Christianity. There is also a 
rhetoric of “natal association" in early Christian texts (e.g., calling slaves brothers 
and sisters), in which slaves are included in kinship structures like the familia; but 
this natal association is perhaps even more pervasively oppressive than natal alien- 
ation. Natal association, or at least the profession of including slaves in kinship 
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structures, gave rise to other additional technologies of regulation and domination 
that aided in the reproduction of kyriarchal social structures. 

While slaves were included in the kinship structure of the Roman familia, they 
were still denied basic elements of kinship in the Roman world—namely, acknowl- 
edgment of legal and legitimate heirs, the ability to own property, and possession 
of a name that signified one’s own lineage. Roman society did of course substitute 
weak equivalents for these missing elements, such as informal recognition of mar- 
riage and children, and the right to have a peculium.** All of these “privileges” were 
still subject to the owner’s authority. The Roman familia was perhaps the most 
common carceral space for slaves in antiquity, a prison not made from bricks and 
mortar, but by free bodies and kyriarchal authority. 

Dale Martin also reads the upward social mobility of slaves as a positive factor, 
and quotes John Myers’s statement that slavery functioned as “a compulsory initia- 
tion into a higher culture.” Martin explains: “As surprising as it may sound to mod- 
ern ears, slavery was arguably the most important channel through which outsid- 
ers entered the mainstream of Roman power structures.”® It is true that slaves had 
recourse to upward mobility, and many slaves did indeed have a great deal of 
authority. Yet they remained slaves, and their situation could change quite swiftly. 
Not all freed persons shared in the idyllic life that Martin emphasizes.*é 

Some slaves indeed preferred to stay in their carceral state and make use of 
opportunities within this disposition to better themselves and eventually be manu- 
mitted. Manumission was a very important element of slavery; it sustained the very 
system of slaveholding." It was an incentive of domination; it motivated slaves to 
work harder.* Manumission was not only a reward, but also a necessity. It opened 
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up positions of exploitation for new slaves. Old, sick, and long-overworked slaves 
were also manumitted because of their physical condition.” In many cases, slaves 
were manumitted after the death of their master by his or her testament. Chrysos- 
tom reminds slaveholders: “At your death you would not choose to leave the slave 
that has served you well unhonored, but compensate him both with freedom, and 
with a gift of money.” The good slaveholder did not have to make provisions, then, 
for only his or her spouse and children, but also his or her slaves. “And having 
passed away, you will not be able to do him good, you make arrangements for him 
with the future heirs of your estate; Chrysostom explains, “ensuring, exhorting, 
doing everything, so that he may not stay unrewarded.?? 

Slaves were also able to buy their freedom if their peculium was enough.” It 
should not, however, be assumed that all slaves desired freedom. Sudden manu- 
mission could be very traumatic and debilitating for a slave, who would be released 
into a society inherently antagonistic toward him or her. Chrysostom in fact notes 
that many slaves feared manumission, since some died of famine and others lived 
hard lives outside the care of their former owner.” This is also why many slaves 
allegedly revolted after the famous mass manumission by Melania.? Manumission 
could also break up families and marriages. The process of manumission was in 
itself complex.”* Along with the usual channels of manumission by testament or in 
court, manumissio in ecclesia, “ecclesiastical manumission, also became a com- 
mon occurrence in late ancient society. There was also manumissio inter amicos, 
manumission “before friends,” which was a more informal way of manumitting 
slaves. 

Chrysostom does not comment much on the method of manumission, focus- 
ing rather on the motives and purpose. Manumission had an ascetic impetus in 
Chrysostom’ view, because it could be a form of wealth renunciation. Manumis- 
sion was not good in itself, especially because it could be a display of vainglory. 
Manumission was at the discretion of the slaveholder, but Chrysostom also tells 
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slaves not to seek freedom in principle, as we will see in chapter 2.°° God chooses 
to keep slaves in bondage, according to Chrysostom, so that the nature of true 
freedom may be revealed. A slave may ask: “Why did He let him continue as a 
slave?” (1 Cor. 7:21-22). Some people may have rightly asked how God could not 
want freedom for slaves. “Just as keeping the bodies of the three boys unharmed 
with the furnace still burning was much more remarkable than extinguishing it,” 
Chrysostom explains with an analogy from Daniel 3:27, “so demonstrating His 
freedom with slavery in force was much more important and more remarkable 
than freeing the slave from it? Chrysostom believed that slaves had much more 
potential to exhibit spiritual freedom while being enslaved than after manumis- 
sion. Freedom, then, is quite relative, and also a carceral mechanism. 

Even in the New Testament, manumission does not really have much promi- 
nence. The imminent eschatology of early Christian thinking was probably the 
main cause for this philosophical divestiture of manumission—because Christ is 
coming very soon, it makes no sense to seek freedom. This being said, Chrysostom 
does tell slaveholders to instruct their slaves in virtue and a trade, and thereafter to 
manumit them.” This type of advice was common in the Roman world, and in fact 
very important in the mechanics of the slaveholding system. Educating slaves and 
then manumitting them could be profitable to the slaveholder, but what was more 
important was that even after manumission, many slaves still continued in the 
service of their former owners as tradesmen and tradeswomen.?? There were many 
successful freed persons in the Roman world, showing how prevalent and effective 
the system was.” It provided the former slave with a means for upward social 
mobility and also for the acquisition of wealth.” 

Not all were successful and secure, as Chrysostom has already noted. Freed 
persons still had numerous obligations to their former owners. A freed person 
always had to show “gratitude” to his or her former owners; thus, the kyriarchal 
grip even extended into so-called freedom. In legal terms, this kyriarchal hold on 
the freed person was called obsequium, a rather vague concept that implied a type 
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of debt that could never be fully repaid to the patron of the freed—obsequium 
could be money, labor, or favors, for example. It was a means of showing ones 
gratitude for being manumitted. This is also why the metaphor of slavery to God 
was so effective and common in late ancient Christian discourse, deriving espe- 
cially from its use in 1 Corinthians 7:21-22. Christ had freed the Christian from 
slavery to sin and the passions, and in this way the freed person, who was now 
under the kyriarchal hold of Christ, needed to constantly show gratitude, respect, 
and service.” Thus, outside of abolition, there are no aspects of slavery that are 
truly in the greater interest of slaves, nor are there any that do not serve the interest 
of slaveholders. 

So the challenge to the scholar of doulology is to be aware of this pervasive yet 
sustaining carcerality of the slave economy, which seems at face value to be posi- 
tive, but is actually highly inhuman and tyrannical. One of the further aims of this 
book is to identify these pervasive carceral mechanisms in Chrysostomi rhetoric, 
and to expose their function in sustaining slavery. This being said, I believe one of 
the most important and pervasive carceral mechanisms of the economy of slavery 
was its interiorization and metaphorization. By having people focus on moral 
slavery, one immediately shifts the focus away from the oppression of real-life slav- 
ery. The interiorization of slavery in the ancient social imagination is worth 
highlighting. 


THE HETERONOMY OF THE BODY: DENATURALIZING 
AND INTERIORIZING SLAVERY 


“But perhaps it was not in this way that the term ‘slave’ was originally applied— 
that is, to a person for whose body someone paid money, or as the majority think, 
to one who was sprung from persons who were called slaves, but rather to the man 
who lacked a free man’s spirit and was of a servile nature; contemplates the first- 
century Stoic philosopher Dio of Prusa, also called Chrysostom. He continues: 
“For those who are called slaves we will, I presume, admit that many have the spirit 
of free men, and among free men there are many who are altogether servile"? 
The interiorization of the principles of mastery as a practice of subjectivation 
was a decisive moment in the history of slavery. It was so significant that Dio 
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Chrysostom could not decide whether metaphorical (or moral) slavery existed 
before institutional slavery. It seems to be a chicken-egg riddle, one that cannot be 
answered except by speculation. More importantly, it is very problematic to speak 
about slavery outside of its use as a metaphor, since metaphors and reality, as we 
read above in Dio’s statement, often intersect, overlap, and influence each other. 
The metaphor of slavery had a direct impact on the economy of slavery, and with 
all the accompanying carceral mechanisms served to sustain the institution of 
slavery. We must therefore commence with an act of désévénementialisation, iso- 
lating this event in the history of doulology and using it as a point of departure for 
the discussions in the chapters that follow. If we want to understand slavery in late 
ancient Christianity, and in John Chrysostom, we must make sense of how the 
interiorization of slavery took place. 

To trace this development, I will draw on sources predating late antiquity and 
Chrysostom: most notably, Aristotle, Xenophon, and the Roman agronomists; yet, 
at the outset I want to emphasize that these ancient sources were fundamentally 
and directly relevant in shaping later Roman society, and were neither discarded 
nor ignored during late antiquity. Their relevance will be delineated as the discus- 
sion progresses. 

To begin, institutional slavery, in ancient thought, presents itself as a subset of 
a much larger discursive formation in Christian discourse—namely, that of the 
heteronomy of the body and the polymorphous levels of domination required by 
the subject. What is meant by this? In ancient Christian thought all bodies were 
heteronomous; in other words, the body, by definition, was made to be ruled by 
another. The mode of domination is complex—men could rule over women, but 
men were also expected to rule or control themselves, and God or sin also ruled 
over all. These modes of domination were also interconnected, and had an ancient 
legacy. As early as Plato, in Alcibiades, the control and government of others and 
the city were inseparable from the government of the self."* Therefore, in order to 
comprehend the discourse of slavery, the concept and development of corporeal 
heteronomy needs to be laid bare, since it is this form of self-governance in 
early Christian thought that not only defined but also justified the existence of 
institutional slavery, and vice versa. And, by implication, it is also on account 
of the heteronomy of the body that many ancient Christian authors simply 
accepted institutional slavery. It is thus impossible to write a history of slavery, as 
a discourse, without giving attention to the metaphorization and interiorization of 
slavery, since the metaphor, in turn, shaped and reshaped the reality of institu- 
tional slavery. The heteronomy of the body is the semantic bridge between 
metaphorical and institutional slavery; it is the basis and starting point of Chris- 
tian doulology. 
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Here I am specifically concerned with how the heteronomy of the body shaped 
early Christian doulology, and in particular, Chrysostomic doulology. In the first 
instance, I will attempt to reconstruct late ancient Christian doulology by looking 
at developments in classical and Hellenistic thought that served as a foundation 
for Roman slavery, since Christian doulology was simply another expression 
of Roman doulology. Two important developments will be central to this exami- 
nation of the formulation of corporeal heteronomy and the foundations of 
Christian views on slavery: first, the denaturalization (or perhaps better, the “de- 
Aristotelianization") of slavery in Roman thought in favor of a Xenophonian 
understanding of slavery based on a strategy of alterization or “othering”; and, 
second, the popularization of metaphorical and moral slavery by Stoicism and its 
transfusion into and evolution in Hellenistic Judaism, particularly in Philo of 
Alexandria, which gave rise to the revolutionary concept of slavery to God. These 
two developments lie at the core of what would become corporeal heteronomy in 
early Christian thought, and help illuminate the Christian understanding of slave- 
holding in the late Roman world. 


The Denaturalization of Slavery: 
Xenophon and the Agronomists 


In some instances, it has become conventional when speaking about the develop- 
ment of slavery in the Roman world to start with Aristotle’s famous theory of nat- 
ural slavery. This theory uses the strategy of naturalization to make sense of the 
distinction between slaveholders and slaves. To Aristotle, the art of governance 
was something visible in nature, and nature provided a norm for people to fol- 
low.5 The strategy of naturalization is quite potent, especially in the premodern, 
prescientific world— "nature" provided something stable, it functioned as a norm, 
something that should be imitated, and something beneficial. 

The concept of nature is of course a conjecture in itself. In current science, there 
is no such thing as "nature"—there are “natures,” and as theories of evolution have 
shown, nature is anything but stable—nature adapts to its surroundings and recip- 
rocates on the basis of its need to reproduce itself. Nature is, in the same breath, 
both stable and unstable. In antiquity, however, the discourse of naturalization was 


105. Studies on slavery in Aristotles thought include William W. Fortenbaugh, “Aristotle on Slaves 
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Patzig (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1990), 1-27; Eugene Garver, "Aristotles Natural Slaves: 
Incomplete Praxeis and Incomplete Human Beings,’ Journal of the History of Philosophy 32, no. 2 (1994): 
173-95; Michael Levin, "Aristotle on Natural Subordination? Philosophy 72, no. 280 (1997): 241-57; 
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a powerful rhetorical strategy for explaining and manipulating sociocultural phe- 
nomena. 

Aristotle explains natural slavery thus: “For that which can foresee with the 
mind is the naturally ruling and naturally mastering element, while that which can 
do these things with the body is the naturally ruled and slave; hence the same 
thing is advantageous for the master and the slave? Nature is presented as the 
architect of slavery, and marks the master with foresight (proorad) to command 
and the slave with body (soma) to labor. Again the link between slavery and cor- 
poreality in Aristotle is clear. Aristotle is one of the main sources for the theory of 
natural slavery. But how influential was the theory of natural slavery in the later 
Roman world, particularly among early Christian authors like Chrysostom? I will 
argue here that reliance on Aristotle to reconstruct Roman slavery is problematic, 
and that we have instead a denaturalization of slavery and proliferation of Xeno- 
phonian ideas of slavery. 

The reason for the denaturalization is somewhat difficult to determine, but it 
seems that it may have occurred by chance rather than choice. The status of the 
Aristotelian corpus during the nascent years of Roman civilization is a highly con- 
tested matter.” While the legendary accounts of Strabo and Plutarch on the disap- 
pearance of the library of Theophrastus, from a broad perspective, seems to be 
exactly that, mostly legend, there does seem to be some truth to their stories. If we 
examine the extant catalogues of the Aristotelian corpus—namely, those of Dio- 
genes Laertius, the anonymous Vita Menagiana, and especially the medieval Ara- 
bic translation of the catalogue of Ptolemy (probably based on the edition of 
Andronicus)—we see that some treatises that were known in earlier decades fell 
into disuse for quite some time. Ironically, for the discussion of slavery, Aristotle's 
Politica is one such document (the other being the Poetica). 

The status and presence of the biological treatises are somewhat more complex. 
Carnes Lord makes the following astute observation: "Why were the Politics, Parts 
of Animals, and the Generation of Animals not included among the works sold to 
Ptolemy? The two latter works may have been too long and specialized for regular 
use, and the HA [History of Animals] was available as an apparent substitute. In the 
case of the Politics, changing political circumstances could readily account for its 
falling into disuse.”!* While the older Diogenes catalogue, in entry seventy-five, 
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cites a “lecture course on politics like that of Theophrastus,” it does not seem to 
indicate that the Politica was known to the cataloguer and, as Lord states, “had 
been supplanted by the similar treatise of Theophrastus for the purposes of the 
school?” This could explain the absence of the notion of natural slavery in later 
treatises on slave and household management, especially among ancient Roman 
philosophers and agronomists. The concept is almost completely absent in early 
Christian writings. While Aristotle's influence is contested (and I must state that I 
do not assert that it was completely absent) in discussions on domestic slavehold- 
ing, Xenophons influence is much more apparent, especially the influence of his 
work the Oeconomicus. Xenophon is widely cited or alluded to in the agricultural 
treatises of Cato, Varro, and Columella, and Philodemuss entire treatise De 
oeconomia is aimed at refuting Xenophon and pseudo-Aristotle, or Theophrastus 
(Philodemus attributed the pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomica to Theophrastus), 
but not Aristotle per se.”° 

While the availability of Aristotles Politica was extremely limited, the Oeco- 
nomicus of Xenophon was translated into Latin by Cicero." Xenophon does not 
subscribe to natural slavery, but rather views slaves as social outsiders subject to 
suspicion, exclusion, and domination.'? Of course, I am not saying that Xenophon 
is the first to promote such a view of slaves, but he was the most influential propo- 
nent of this view in the Roman world. Xenophon also supported the notion of 
holistic household management (oikonomia) —the idea that the governance of the 
household represented a microcosm of state and other macrocosmic examples of 
government.? Aristotle was much more skeptical about holistic oikonomia.™ In 
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late antiquity, however, holistic oikonomia became very popular, even with Chrys- 
ostom.’* 

Finally, the notion of natural slavery is almost totally absent in late ancient 
Christian authors. A notable exception here is Athanasius, who seems to subscribe 
to some theory of natural slavery, probably more influenced by his natural theol- 
ogy and anti-Arian theological presuppositions than Aristotelian naturalization. 
Influenced by Origen, Athanasius especially emphasizes the notion that all human 
beings are slaves to God by nature, as Peter Garnsey points out in his discussion of 
Athanasius’s slave language: "Athanasius accepted and reinforced Origens distinc- 
tion between sonship by nature and sonship by adoption: Christ was a/the son by 
nature, we in contrast are slaves by nature. God is our natural master?" Garnsey 
notes that the idea that people are slaves by nature is also present in Augustine's 
thought.” Chrysostom, on the other hand, disagreed with this view, attributing 
this fact to sin, and the turpitude of slaves to their upbringing."® 

Thus it was Xenophon, not Aristotle, who had a major influence on Roman 
slaveholding. Whereas Aristotle promoted the theory of natural slavery, Xeno- 
phons theory of slaveholding was based on alterizing (or othering) rather than 
naturalizing discourses. As noted above, slave management formed part of the 
more expansive discourse of oikonomia, the art of household governance.” But 
ancient oikonomia was an androcentric discourse—one that sought to shape and 
sustain ancient masculinities.” Oikonomia was primarily concerned with how a 
man must master the persons in his house so as to be respectable in the eyes of his 
peers. The way a man treated his slaves was crucial to his self-fashioning. A 
man had to exhibit himself as someone who could sufficiently master his slaves." 
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Principles for governing the household served well as correlates for state 
governance. 

In contrast to Aristotle, the concept of holistic oikonomia lay at the heart of 
Xenophon’s work, as Niall McKeown infers: "Xenophons aim. . . is neither report- 
age nor even managerial advice; nor is his primary focus slavery. He wants his 
audience to become better leaders of people. Both the Memorabilia and the Oeco- 
nomicus equate managing a household (an oikos) and other forms of power, nota- 
bly military and political (Mem. 3.4.6; Oec. 5.14-17, 21.2, 21.12). Holistic oikono- 
mia and its relationship to processes of social othering with regard to slavery were 
instrumental, in my view, to preparing the ground for Christian corporeal heter- 
onomy. Holistic oikonomia suggests that dominance operates on various levels, 
with an ideological and conceptual congruency between macro- and microcon- 
texts. Aristotle saw governance as something more complex. But if, as in Xeno- 
phons view, in principle dominance works the same regardless of context, the 
implication is that bodies are, principally, subject to be ruled—otherwise holistic 
governance or oikonomia would not be possible. 

Moreover, from a very early point in classical antiquity, there is conceptual 
symbiosis between doulology and polemology, or the discourse of war and war- 
fare. Peter Hunt has shown the links between Xenophons thoughts on slavehold- 
ing and the relational dynamics between soldiers and generals.” But Xenophon 
did not believe that slaves belonged in the army, most likely because of his highly 
aristocratic perception of the military—a view many in the Roman world shared. 
Slaves were inferior in this sense, not because of their nature, as Aristotle would 
argue, but because of their egotistical interests and social positioning. Slaves were 
outsiders, Others, who posed a considerable risk both socially and in a military 
sense. In her stimulating analysis of Xenophon's Oeconomicus, Sarah Pomeroy 
explains: “At first all three [wife, housekeeper, and farm foremen] are outsiders, 
who must be transformed into insiders so that they will be concerned as he [the 
male head] is about the success of the oikos?”* 

The householder therefore must hold a suspicious view of slaves, and very strict 
corporeal regulation is necessary. Slave bodies, according to Xenophon, must be 
controlled via the intermediary of the passions, with the strategic use of rewards 
and punishments. This corporeal control of the passions lies at the core of success- 
ful mastery. Xenophons slaveholder is someone, then, who is quite adept at read- 
ing and manipulating the passions of his slaves. For example, Xenophons states 
that sexual intercourse or cohabitation can be used successfully as a reward, or 
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depriving slaves thereof as punishment. These measures of control and mastery 
were to be translated onto the very architecture of the house. Ischomachus 
describes the layout of his house so: “Then I pointed out to her the [slave-]} women’s 
apartments, separated from the men’s by a bolted door, so that nothing may be 
taken out that shouldn't be and so that the slaves may not produce offspring with- 
out our knowledge. For the useful ones, for the most part, feel even better once 
they have had children, but when wicked ones are paired together, they become 
only more resourceful in their bad behavior?!” 

Moreover, Xenophon advised slaveholders to allow obedient slaves to have 
families and never to utter a word of manumission.”° Manumission may have 
been very traumatic for some slaves, since it removed them from the ephemeral 
care of the slaveholder and also broke up families. This shows how pervasive slav- 
ery was in antiquity; by its very operation it had systems built in to ensure it 
remained stable. While manumission may seem positive at first glance, it was far 
more complex, and actually sustained slavery. Furthermore, when the passions of 
the slaves are mastered, Xenophon assures his readers, slaves are less likely to run 
away, steal, or be lazy." Xenophon was in favor of treating slaves well, and taking 
responsibility for their health, since this boosted productivity and profits for the 
landowner. 

The ideas of the ancient Greek philosophers, and historians of the classical 
period such as Xenophon, were well known in late antiquity, and having possibly 
studied under the rhetorician Libanius (or a teacher with similar skills), Chrys- 
ostom himself would have been most likely aware of their views. It is also clear in 
his homilies that he was aware of ancient Athenian views on slaveholding.” Thus, 
it is important to understand the foundational social narratives that continued to 
shape society even centuries after the passing of their authors. While Xenophon is 
often referenced in the development of the novel in late antiquity, he was especially 
influential in the formation of Roman ideas on slaveholding, ideas that persisted 
into late antiquity. 
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Xenophonian ideas about slaveholding, based on alterizing practices and the 
mastery of slaves’ passions, were transmitted to Roman thinking through agronom- 
ical literature. After the Punic Wars, the Roman Republic entered a period of vast 
expansion, which had profound effects on slaveholding.P? The second century of the 
republic, especially in Italy, saw the rise of the villa system of landholding, in which 
estates, mostly owned by illustrious Roman citizens, relied for their operation 
on very large agricultural tracts that produced cash crops like grapes and olives. 
The main purpose of the villa estate was to generate products and profits. As 
Keith Bradley has shown, this process was not a rapid consolidation but a gradual 
assimilation of smaller landholdings into large estates.?* This phenomenon was 
complemented by rapid urbanization as a result of the military expansion of the 
republic. 

Most of the large landholdings had absentee owners, who had to rely on a slave- 
foreman (called a vilicus, or an epitropos in Greek) to manage day-to-day opera- 
tions, including the management of other slaves. These estates had large contin- 
gents of slaves who performed most of the labor, and the development of the 
estates led to the rise of the so-called slave mode of production. Estate manage- 
ment was a topic of discussion for several elite authors of the period. Most notably, 
the writings of Cato the Elder (De agricultura) and Varro (Rerum rusticarum) 
illustrate the requirements of owning a large villa estate. Both are also very con- 
cerned with how slaves should be managed. Both Cato and Varro drew directly on 
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the views of Xenophon in their understanding of slave management." Manipulat- 
ing the needs and passions of slaves was central to their argument. 

Although the vilicus was a surrogate for the absentee owner,"* the absenteeism 
of landholders did not escape criticism. The Roman agronomist Columella, writ- 
ing during the early years of the empire, believed that landowners should be 
present and directly involved in their estates.” In his view, the absenteeism of 
landowners and the baseness of slaves were the reasons why farming had, accord- 
ing to him, lost its former republican luster: “I do not believe that such misfor- 
tunes [bad crops, the decline in fertile soil, and the general state of farming] come 
upon us as a result of the fury of the elements, but rather because of our own fault; 
for the matter of husbandry, which all the best of our ancestors had treated with 
the best of care, we have delivered over to all the worst of our slaves, as if to a hang- 
man for punishment.“ Although these agronomists do not fall within the period 
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of late antiquity, they are important for understanding later agricultural attitudes 
and practices. The late ancient agronomist Palladius made use of these writings, 
especially those of Columella, in his own work on farming, and we should not 
underestimate their value for the period with which we are concerned. The lack 
of extensive writing on agriculture from this period also supports the use of these 
sources. 

While these agronomists differed in many ways, they agreed that slave bodies 
should be manipulated so that they were optimally productive, since the main 
purpose of an estate was to generate maximum profits; any notion of natural slav- 
ery was absent. The Epicurean philosopher Philodemus (110-40 B.c.£.), on the 
other hand, argued that landowners should be interested not simply in maximiz- 
ing profits, but should conduct their oikonomia in a virtuous manner, including 
treating their slaves well.” It is not that Xenophon, Cato, Varro, and Columella 
were not concerned about virtue; they simply chose to emphasize economic profit- 
ability. These authors also agreed that slaves should not be treated harshly. They 
said this not only because they feared slave revolts, but also because treating slaves 
well would ensure optimum productivity. Philodemus wanted the estate manager 
to bea quasi virtuoso, not only helping to make a profit, but leading people toward 
the virtuous life—even slaves. This discourse persisted in later Christian rhetoric 
about slaveholding.'? 

The suspicious attitude of late ancient Christian authors toward slaves is a testa- 
ment to the influence of the Xenophonian understanding of slavery, and the views 
of the Roman agronomists. Most late ancient Christian authors, including 
Chrysostom,'* accepted the common stereotype that slaves were social outsiders, 
prone to laziness, theft, and other social vices, and also believed that the passions 
of slaves should be mastered by the slaveholder to ensure not only good and dili- 
gent work but also virtuous behavior. All these authors advised against the harsh 
treatment of slaves. 


Moral Slavery: The Stoics and Philo 


The second development in classical and Hellenistic thought that served as a foun- 
dation for Roman slavery and influenced late ancient Christian doulology was the 
spread of the Stoic-Philonic ideology of moral slavery. The development of moral 
(or, as some call it, “spiritual” or *metaphorical") slavery in ancient thought is 
complex and difficult to trace. It seems that it emerged from a conceptual 
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conglomeration of power discourses both from “below,” pertaining to the regula- 
tion of bodily practices and performances during the Augustan era, and from 
“above,” within Stoic physics and psychotheological discursive formations. Moral 
slavery also seems to have emerged from the interiorization of the principle of 
mastery. This principle provided masculinity with a new impetus: it no longer 
simply depended on the ability to master ones wife, children, and slaves; a man 
also had to master his passions. It is incorrect, however, to suggest that the opera- 
tion of interiorization occurred independently of the first development—namely, 
the denaturalization and alterization of slavery in Roman thought. 

An example from the correspondence between Marcus Aurelius and Fronto 
helps to illustrate this. The young Marcus Aurelius describes his day to his men- 
tor Fronto in a letter. He relates his sleeping patterns, the time he spent with his 
father and mother, his participation in religious sacrifices, and even his gargling 
routine. He also says that he read Catos De agricultura from eleven at night to 
about five in the morning. Why does Marcus Aurelius mention his reading of 
Cato? Why, in the first place, does he read Cato, especially at such strange hours 
while being ill? The entire correspondence is a record of Marcus Aurelius regi- 
men; it describes his health in terms of sleep, eating, and hygiene, and it also pro- 
vides insights into his familial and religious duties—all part of his self-fashioning. 
Marcus Aurelius, destined to be emperor, would probably never only lead the life 
of a farmer. So why does he read Cato? Because the Roman agronomical writings 
present the vita rustica as preparing the individual not simply for farming, but for 
governance. Based on Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, Catos work prepares someone 
like Marcus Aurelius for domination—not only of others, but also of himself. 
Agronomical writings such as Catos thus served a purpose in self-fashioning and 
subject formation and portrayed both the exterior and the interior dimensions of 
mastery. Marcus Aurelius reads Cato not to become a farmer, but to become an 
emperor—one who must govern himself and others. 

This interiorization of mastery formed part of a larger socio-intellectual 
enterprise—the idealization of individualism in Augustan Rome, especially with 
the Augustan reforms pertaining to the control of sexuality, "* as well as the rise of 
Stoic ethics and asceticism."" As we have seen above in the case of Marcus Aure- 
lius, the political self is now essentially defined as one who governs himself, and 
this makes him capable of ruling over others. Unbridled indulgence in the pas- 
sions was to be avoided. This was enforced juridically by Augustan legislation, and 
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also popularized philosophically by Stoicism (and perhaps even earlier by Cyni- 
cism). One’s passions had the potential to enslave the self, and true freedom could 
be gained only when there was control of the passions. 

The notion of the soul (psyche) also plays a role. While the Christian concept of 
the soul had hamartiological and soteriological aspects, it also had a very strong 
ethical background. Foucault juxtaposes the Christian invention of the soul with 
the formulation of the soul as a power over the body, but I am of the opinion that 
the distinction proposed by Foucault is not really visible. The notion of the soul as 
a technology of power and self-control was indeed prevalent in Christianity, espe- 
cially in patristic literature, because of the strong Stoic influence on early Christian 
thinking. Foucault has shown how the concept of the soul became a technology of 
power over the body," and in this formulation the soul represented those mecha- 
nisms that should exercise control over the passions. The soul virtually became a 
prison for the body. It should also be remembered that the soul was seen as a mate- 
rial entity, having a very physical effect on the body; an enslaved soul resulted in 
the deterioration of the health of the body.” In line with the Augustan reforms, 
Stoic ethics became increasingly concerned with the problem of enslavement to 
the passions, and here we have the popularization of moral slavery in the Roman 
world. By means of those psychic technologies of control over bodily passions, the 
self can truly be free and the body in good health, and this freedom became a 
defining trait of Roman masculinity. 

But the Stoics also promoted a shift from "above" in the development of their 
physics. In Stoic physics, the principle of holistic oikonomia was elevated to a new 
level in the form of divine oikonomia. Stoic physics was very dependent on two 
interrelated concepts: nature (physis) and reason (logos).^? The nature of the cos- 
mos is rational, it is guided by the divine Logos, and within nature there is also a 
certain arrangement or order (dioikesis). Naturalizing a concept therefore gives it 
not only authority, but also structure—there exists a predetermined order, which 
is good for copying.’ Aristotle did the same in his theory of natural slavery, 
although the Stoics used nature in a different way, which had a direct influence on 
how they understood both metaphorical and institutional slavery.*? Not one Stoic 
author agreed with the concept of natural slavery, although there is also no 
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evidence of any Stoic directly opposing Aristotle’s formulations of natural slav- 
ery.” The metaphorization of slavery by the Stoics came at the cost of not giving 
much attention to the social problem ofinstitutional slavery, often leading to indif- 
ference about the matter. The Stoics rather emphasized moral slavery.^* Because 
slavery is not a natural phenomenon, but rather a legal phenomenon and the result 
of fate, it makes no difference to ones ability to live a good and virtuous life—it is 
merely a social title. 

For the sake of brevity, I will use the first-century Stoic writer Seneca's formula- 
tion of divine oikonomia, moral slavery, and institutional slavery as an example to 
illustrate the dynamics ofthe metaphorization of slavery. Seneca is well known for 
his Epistula 47, in which he calls for the “humane” treatment of slaves. Seneca 
bases this principle on the grounds of divine oikonomia: 


Kindly remember that he whom you call your slave sprang from the same stock, 
is smiled upon by the same skies, and on equal terms with yourself breathes, lives, 
and dies. It is just as possible for you to see in him a free-born man as for him to 
see in you a slave. . .. I do not wish to involve myself in too large a question, and 
to discuss the treatment of slaves, towards whom we Romans are excessively 
haughty, cruel and insulting. But this is the kernel of my advice: Treat your 
inferiors as you would be treated by your betters. And as often as you reflect how 
much power you have over a slave, remember that your master has just as much 
power over you. “But I have no master,’ you say. You are still young; perhaps you will 
have one." 


Masters ought to treat their slaves humanely because they "sprang from the 
same stock" or seed (semen; in the Greek sense we have the logos spermatikos); in 
other words, they share the same preexistential origin." In Stoic reasoning, the 
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spermafunction of the divine Logos is that it establishes an isomorphism between 
the slave and the master.^* There is also an inherent cyclicality in this type of rea- 
soning. Since nature consists of life cycles—birth, growth, and death—both slave 
and master are entrapped within these cycles. But there is also the cycle of enslave- 
ment, and in one breath a slave can become free, anda master can become enslaved. 
Similar reasoning is presented by Epictetus, who mentions the universal kinship of 
humanity,? and Cicero, who states that all human beings are the offspring of the 
gods.’ There is a telling feature of divine oikonomia in Seneca's statement about 
the power of a master over a slave. Seneca is not only referring to the power of the 
slaveholder as conferred upon him or her by society. In Stoic thinking the univer- 
sal Logos had a hegemonikon, “a soul center from which the powers go into the 
body,” and this great hegemonikon governed power within the cosmos. Seneca’s 
reasoning then entails that while the master may have power over his or her slave, 
there is also the hegemonikon of the universal Logos that governs the slaveholder. 
This view of Stoic physics fed into the previous view that the self had to master its 
passions. Stoic metaphysical naturalism also denaturalized slavery. These then 
were the two crucial moves that popularized the notion of metaphorical slavery: 
the enslavement and/or mastery of the passions by means of psychic technologies 
of control, and the view of Stoic physics that there is a divine oikonomia and a 
universal hegemonikon that governs all of nature. 

Stoic physics and ethics were very influential in early Christian thinking, but 
many of the Stoic ideologies were transmitted into early Christianity through the 
intermediary of Hellenistic Judaism. This transmission is most clear in the works 
of Philo and Paul the apostle. In their writings we have the discourses of mastering 
the passions and divine oikonomia intact, although the latter would undergo some 
evolution. Philo in particular transformed the Stoic concept of divine oikonomia 
into the unique notion of slavery to God.'? Slavery to the divine is implicit in Stoic 
writings, as seen above, although it certainly had a different character and empha- 
sis in Philonic literature. 
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In the first century C.E., Philo wrote a treatise entitled De agricultura. At this 
time, when the works of Cato the Elder and Varro on agriculture were well in cir- 
culation, there is already a noticeable shift in philosophical thinking toward the 
notion of the cultivation of the soul—the main theme of Philos work. Although 
Cato, for instance, emphasized the importance of maximizing profit from agricul- 
tural holdings, it is clear from the letter of Marcus Aurelius that Catos work on 
agriculture lent itself to interiorization and self-fashioning. While an author like 
Philodemus was concerned with how the householder and farmer could fulfill 
their duties in an ethical manner, rather than focusing only on profit making, with 
Philo there is a complete shift away from physical agriculture to the cultivation of 
the soul as a landscape within itself. 

The leap from Cato, and implicitly Xenophon, to Philo is not as great as one 
may think. Agricultural language seems to have been quite useful to Philo in 
explaining the management of the self, and the metaphor of slavery to the passions 
is very common in his treatise. Every person is now a farmer, or a shepherd, and 
the inner workings of the self are related to the dynamics of rural occupations. In 
De agricultura the discourse operates on a very high level of abstraction. The shep- 
herd, for instance, is one who controls bodily appetites as a shepherd controls 
livestock. In contrast, a cattle feeder is simply one who feeds the desires of the 
body, and is in fact a slave of the passions. The thinking here is that a shepherd 
controls the livestock, manages them, while the cattle feeder, who simply feeds the 
animals, is a slave of them.'** Philo did not believe that any human being could be 
totally free, and psychic bondage is only one side of the metaphysical coin. Philos 
thinking was firmly entrenched in the notion of corporeal heteronomy. "Since 
then it has been shown that no mortal can in solid reality be lord of anything, and 
when we give the name of master we speak in the language of mere opinion, not 
of real truth;' Philo says, "since too, as there is subject and servant, so in the 
universe there must be a leader and a lord, it follows that this true prince and 
lord must be one, even God, who alone can rightly claim that all things are His 
possessions.” Whether one is a master over real slaves or a master over one's pas- 
sions, the fact remains that every master is a slave, a slave of God. The integration 
of slavery to the passions and slavery to God is seamless. Philo is simply one of the 
testimonies to the development of what John Byron calls a "Jewish slave of God" 
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tradition.’ In his Quod omnis probus liber, Philo distinguishes between two forms 
of slavery: institutional slavery and moral/metaphorical slavery.” There is a 
hybridity in Philos thinking here: he combines the Stoic notion of moral slavery 
with the view of the believer as a slave of God, the latter of which is undoubtedly 
an influence from his monotheistic and Jewish background." Slavery to God is an 
acceptable form of slavery for Philo, and he cites heroes like Abraham and Joseph 
as exemplary slaves of God. Philo explains: “For to be the slave of God is the high- 
est boast of man, a treasure more precious not only than freedom, but than wealth 
and power and all that mortals most cherish” 

Most importantly, this interlocking of power discourses from Stoic and Phi- 
lonic philosophy gave rise to the heteronomy of the body. It basically entails that, 
in ancient Judeo-Christian thought, all bodies were made to be ruled, and true 
somatic autonomy never really existed"?—the closest one could get to freedom 
was to be ruled by the most beneficial force, which also enabled the subject to rule 
over his or her passions, or submit to them. It is a universal doulologization of 
bodies. 

Unfortunately, as already mentioned, the type of Stoic-Philonic thinking delin- 
eated above often leads to indifference with regard to institutional slavery. Most 
Stoic and Christian authors, including Chrysostom, agreed that one should not be 
concerned with one's social status as slave or free, but rather with ones moral and 
spiritual status as being enslaved to the passions or, in the case of Christian think- 
ing, enslaved to sin and the devil. In chapter 2 we will look in detail at how the 
metaphor of slavery functioned in Chrysostoms homilies through the intermedi- 
ary of Pauline theology and ethics. 

In conclusion, I want to stress again that the border between metaphorical and 
institutional slavery is opaque at best. This is also why the metaphorization of slav- 
ery must be viewed as a carceral mechanism in the economy of slavery. It is not at 
all possible to understand institutional slavery without examining its metaphori- 
zation, since the process of making metaphors of objects entails a complexification 
and to some extent a universalization of the discourse at hand—it takes the proc- 
ess of enunciation to an extremely potent level, and its power effects become 
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distributed over a much wider symbolic expanse, and it often also transforms into 
other metadiscourses. The metadiscourses born from the metaphorization of slav- 
ery include the proliferation of masculinities, racism, and domination of minori- 
ties. The study of doulology is then distinctive in its mandate to investigate not 
only the separate operations of metaphorical and institutional slavery, but also 
their interactive dynamics with these metadiscourses. 


Slavery studies have fostered extensive development of critical theory, as slavery as 
a discourse permeates a vast array of fields, from socioeconomic and political 
studies to archaeology and literary studies, and so on.’” The development of criti- 
cal theory is evident in Orlando Pattersons Slavery and Social Death (1982), for 
instance, in which the comparatisms and dialectics of slavery are examined within 
a very wide historical scope. In the field of early Christian studies, to cite another 
example, Jennifer Glancy’s Slavery in Early Christianity (2002) demonstrates the 
utility of understanding slavery from a corporeal and a habitual perspective, as we 
have seen above. 

This book aims to continue this tradition of utilizing critical theoretical 
approaches in the study of slavery by examining the discourse of slavery in Chrys- 
ostom’s homilies, within the wider enterprise that is cultural historiography. More 
specifically, the approach to slavery here falls within the framework of new cul- 
tural history. One of the trademarks of this new paradigm in cultural historiogra- 
phy is its valuation of the body—that is, the history and rhetoric of the body, and 
its occurrence in discourse and practice. The most important theorists who will 
figure in my approach to slavery in this book are Michel Foucault, Michel de Cer- 
teau, and Pierre Bourdieu, all of whom have made considerable contributions to 
the development of new cultural theory. 

In sum, then, I am interested in revealing the discourse of slavery embedded in 
Chrysostoms homilies by examining how the slave body is enunciated therein. 
The slave body does not speak itself, but is spoken for by the operations of corpo- 
real domination. In his earlier work, Foucault showed that this process of creating 
discourse, the formation of discursive enunciations, occurs as a modal and posi- 
tional operation. The slave body, then, is not simply enunciated within its discur- 
sive framework (that is, the economy of slavery), but is put into discourse from a 
position, a somatic enunciative modality and positionality—that is, a “mode” in 
which, and a “position” from which, the slave body is enunciated. 

Doulology then enunciates itself from a network of symbolic positionalities, a 
conceptual and interconnected framework of discourses. It is impossible to 
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understand ancient slavery in a discursive vacuum. It has permeated other aspects 
of ancient life so thoroughly that it is almost impossible to isolate it without seri- 
ously affecting its nature. The discourses I will highlight in this instance are the 
metaphor of slavery and its theologization, which has already been treated in some 
detail in this introduction, and the modalizations of domesticity—specifically the 
pastoralization of the household and its slaves, education, discipline and punish- 
ment, and sexuality. At the intersection of these discourses and modalizations we 
find the interlocking of power that epitomizes the kyriarchal hold on the slave body. 

Chapter 2 investigates the metaphor of slavery in Chrysostoms theology, as well 
as the relevance of the heteronomy of the body. Chrysostom was very dependent 
on the thinking of Paul in this regard, and like Paul, he also juxtaposed slavery to 
God to slavery to sin and the passions. This chapter explores the role of sin in the 
dynamics of doulology, since Chrysostom does not attribute slavery to nature or 
fate, but to sin and disobedience. Central to this discussion is the dynamics of free 
moral agency, as well as how slavery, through the catalyst of hamartiology (the 
discourse of sin), functioned in other modes of Chrysostom’s theology, especially 
his anthropology, protology, Christology, and eschatology. Thus, the chapter con- 
cerns the theologization of the slave metaphor. Chapter 2 also examines slavery to 
the passions. Although slavery to sin and slavery to the passions are inseparable in 
Chrysostom, they have different emphases and implications for behavior and sta- 
tus. The discussion of slavery to the passions in chapter 2 will focus on Chrysos- 
toms reading of 1 Corinthians 7:21-23, and why Chrysostom feels that it is better 
to be an institutional slave than a slave of sin and the passions. 

Chapter 3 examines the place of slavery within Chrysostom’s program of 
domestic pastoralization. The chapter starts by delineating the nature and dynam- 
ics of domestic pastoralization, especially as it relates to the slaves in the house- 
hold. Domestic pastoralization had implications both for the character of the slave 
in contrast to the wife and children, and for the number of slaves a household was 
supposed to have. Chapter 3 focuses on the latter to distinguish between strategic 
slaveholding, based on a large number of slaves, and tactical slaveholding, based 
on a minimal number of slaves—which Chrysostom promotes. The chapter con- 
cludes with an examination of the implications of pastoralization and tactical sla- 
veholding for elite Roman aristocrats, including women, and how pastoralization 
and tactical slaveholding relate to the crisis of masculinity in the fourth century. 

Chapter 4 considers the role of slaves in education and the formation of mascu- 
linity according to Chrysostom. Slaves were very involved in educational practices 
in the Roman world, and their involvement, chapter 4 argues, both reproduced 
and destabilized patriarchal and kyriarchal power. Attention is given to Chrysos- 
tom’s comments on the offices of nurse and pedagogue, which were most com- 
monly occupied by slaves or former slaves. The nurse and pedagogue were the 
most important and influential slave figures in the life of a Roman child. Nurses 
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both suckled and cared for infants, and even after infancy, they helped to protect 
the modesty of the young Roman girl. Pedagogues were key in guiding the young 
filiusfamilias to manhood. The pedagogue not only had to school the boy in formal 
education, as a tutor and assistant to the teacher, but also had to teach the boy 
masculine virtue and what it meant to be a slaveholder. In addition to the nurse 
and pedagogue, the chapter highlights the role of ordinary household slaves in the 
education of children. It concludes by looking at how slaves themselves were edu- 
cated. 

Chapter 5 delineates those discursivities related to the discipline and punish- 
ment of slaves. The very essence of slave life was the slaves capacity to be disci- 
plined, punished, or rewarded. Chapter 5 starts by looking at how Chrysostom 
envisions the discipline of slaves, which is directly related to the teaching of virtue, 
or aretagogy. What was the dynamic between virtue, essentially a discourse of 
masculinization, and doulology? Why should slaves be taught virtue, and what did 
it mean for their status and identity as slaves? A second aspect of discipline, which 
was also part of aretagogy, was surveillance. In ancient thought, slaves always had 
to be monitored to ensure good productivity and behavior. But how does Chrys- 
ostom envision slave surveillance? As will be shown, Chrysostom introduces the 
notion of the Christic panopticon for the surveillance of slaves. Finally, chapter 5 
discusses Chrysostom’s comments on the punishment of slaves, specifically the 
theological justification, methods, and limits of punishment. 

Chapter 6 addresses the exploitation, regulation, and restructuring of slave 
sexualities as presented in Chrysostom. Slaves were viewed as bodies to be used 
and abused by their owners, especially sexually. Chrysostom opposes such exploi- 
tation of slaves, and does so by totally restructuring the concept of slave sexuality 
within his wide project of domestic pastoralization. Chapter 6 investigates how 
Chrysostom restructures slave sexuality in the context of his universal sexual eth- 
ics related to marriage, adultery, and sexual dishonor; it also explores the problem 
of prostitution, one of the greatest domestic threats in Chrysostomi; view. Finally, 
the chapter takes up the question of eunuchism and castration. 

The conclusion of this book not only summarizes the points raised above, but 
also looks at their relevance in understanding slavery as a discourse preached by 
Chrysostom. It is widely accepted that Christianity did not ameliorate slavery; 
however, Christianity did not leave slavery untouched. Thus, we must ask, what 
can be deduced from Chrysostom’s homilies about how Christianity changed late 
Roman slavery, and what are the implications of these findings for the broader 
study of slavery in antiquity? 

The purpose of this book is to discover the lost bodies of slaves in the pages of 
Chrysostoms homilies. The appearance of these bodies is phantasmal at best, and 
the voices of slaves are silent, without any possibility of being adequately and justly 
recovered. Slavery is a great failure of humanity, with an enduring legacy. Perhaps 
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then, in analyzing the discourse of slavery as it manifested itself in antiquity in 
authors like Chrysostom, we may be able to more clearly discern the disturbing 
legacy of slavery in our own context. In this way, a study on slavery becomes an act 
of academic activism. If this book can in some way assist in identifying and criti- 
quing the discursive tremors of slavery not only within the project of late ancient 
cultural historiography, but also in the broader study of slavery in human society, 
and in some way challenge and resist that oppressive legacy, it will have been a 
worthwhile endeavor. 


2 


Divine Bondage 


Slavery between Metaphor and Theology 


During his service as a priest in Antioch, sometime between 392 and 393, Chrys- 
ostom gave a sermon on chapter 7 of Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. At one 
point in the sermon, Chrysostom boldly proclaims: “It is not slavery itself, beloved, 
that hurts us, but the real slavery is that of sin. . . . And if you area slave of sin, even 
though you are ten thousand times free, your freedom is of no advantage.”! One 
can only speculate about what the slaves in the audience thought upon hearing a 
statement such as this. Did they nod in agreement, or feign some emotion, per- 
haps thinking that this supercilious preacher could not possibly know what it felt 
like to be a slave? Of course, we will never know. Like most other ancient writers, 
John Chrysostom used metaphors from his own social world to construct his 
vision of Christian culture and subjectivity. 

Among these metaphors, slavery was often used to describe the dynamics of 
the Christian life and a Christians relationship to God? In this chapter I will 


1. Hom. 1 Cor. 19.6 (F2.224): Ovx abt PAdmtet fj SovAgia, dyannté, àÀX rj qooet SovdAkia f| TiS 
ápapzíag. .. . äv è tavtyg¢ Ås 6o0Àoc, Kav pwptdic EAevBEpoc Ås, oddEv Sede Cot Tic EAEvBEpiac. 

2. Fora discussion of the metaphor of slavery in Greek and Jewish sources, see, respectively, Kurt A. 
Raaflaub, The Discovery of Freedom in Ancient Greece, trans. Renate Francisono (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2004), 203-49; Peter Hunt, “Slaves in Greek Literary Culture,’ in The Cambridge World 
History of Slavery, vol. 1, The Ancient Mediterranean World, ed. Keith Bradley and Paul Cartledge (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 23-47; John Byron, Slavery Metaphors in Early Judaism and 
Pauline Christianity: A Traditio-Historical and Exegetical Examination, Wissenschaftliche Untersuchun- 
gen zum Neuen Testament 162 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003). Origen freely utilized the concept of 
spiritual slavery in his commentaries on scripture, which seemed to have influenced some later authors, 
such as Jerome and Chrysostom; Ronald E. Heine, The Commentaries of Origen and Jerome on St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Ephesians, Oxford Early Christian Studies (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 249-50. 
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examine how the metaphor of slavery, as an expression of Christian corporeal het- 
eronomy, became theologized and was implemented in the making of Christian 
subjectivity. I will focus on slavery to sin and slavery to the passions, and juxtapose 
these to what Chrysostom understands as slavery to God. Although slavery to sin 
and slavery to the passions are inextricably linked in Chrysostom’s thought, I will 
separate them here for the sake of clarity and description. In the discussion of 
each, I will also ask how the metaphor may have influenced institutional slavery. 
But first we need to understand Chrysostom’s primary source for the metaphor 
and theology of slavery—the apostle Paul. Relying on the concept of corporeal 
heteronomy, Paul transformed the concept of slavery to God as it appeared in 
Philos works into something distinctly Christian. It was this new Pauline theology 
of slavery, which integrated the moral and the institutional, that would resonate 
throughout the centuries of Christianity, and become especially prominent in the 
thinking of John Chrysostom. 


THE METAPHORS WE LIVE BY: 
PAUL AND SLAVERY TO GOD 


The first Christians used manifold metaphors to articulate that seemingly ineffable 
interaction between themselves and their God. The most common metaphors 
were taken from everyday life, especially domestic and other social relationships. 
God is described as father, son, and brother; God is also seen as a king, a patron, 
and, of course, a master, and even as a slave. The metaphor of the church as the 
household of God opens up the possibility of using all of these metaphors to 
express Christian identity. As we will see in chapter 3, the idea of the church as a 
household and the priest or bishop as paterfamilias had profound consequences 
for real households and their slaves. But the metaphor of slavery was probably one 
of the most influential and, at the same time, pervasive forms of speech to seize 
early Christian discourse. It can be well argued that no other metaphor was as 
dominant in the formation of early Christian theology and ethics. 

From the earliest sources—the epistles of Paul—divine slavery is already 
advanced in its function. The denaturalization and interiorization of the discourse 
of slavery had a significant effect on the theology of Paul the apostle, who was the 
primary influence on Chrysostom’s thinking. Paul describes himself, first and 
foremost, as a slave (doulos) of God, and Jesus is described as his "Lord" (kyrios; 
Rom. 1:1; Phil. 1:1). At this point it is necessary to mention that the metaphor of 
divine bondage in biblical writings often functions within the very syntax of the 
text, in its vocabulary and grammar, and at other times, more broadly speaking, in 
its rhetoric. Syntactically, Paul calls himself doulos to make sense of his relation- 
ship with Christ, and also to project his authority as an emissary of Christ. The 
term diakonos (servant) of course also features in Paul's writings, but more often 
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than not, it is used to describe service to other members of the Christian commu- 
nity. The term doulos, in Pauline literature, was not a synonym for diakonos. Why 
mention this seemingly obvious distinction? Because it may appear problematic 
for some, perhaps more conservative, readers to consider that one of Christ's pri- 
mary appellations was that of a slaveholder. It is also true that kyrios does not 
always mean "slaveholder" in New Testament texts. However, arguing over the 
prevalence of the metaphor in syntactical instances in New Testament texts is not 
exactly helpful. The point is that the metaphor does not work if it is reduced to a 
form of paid servanthood (slaves also received payment and rewards)—the slave 
of God metaphor also needs to be seen in its extrasyntactical and rhetorical preva- 
lence in biblical literature. The potency and radicalism of the metaphor lie in its 
extremity. The slave is one who has no agency outside of the volition of the master; 
the will of the slave is renounced and totally subservient to that of the slaveholder. 
Any authority the slave has is not his own; it is a transplanted and surrogate 
authority. This is more coherent in Paul’s views of the relationship between the 
disciple and Christ. In one of the first letters Paul may have written, Galatians, 
divine bondage is ingrained in the argumentative essence of the epistle. In Gala- 
tians 4:3-9 Paul speaks of enslavement to the stoicheia, whether understood as the 
elements or idols, which implies a rejection of slavery to God. He also uses ample 
reference to slavery when describing the Law—one is enslaved either to the writ- 
ten law or to the law of Christ. Similar references are found in other authentic 
Pauline writings. 

Paul’s letter to the Romans displays the metaphor in an advanced form—here 
the dichotomy between enslavement to God and enslavement to sin comes to full 
fruition. The process of Christian subjectivation in the Pauline sense was in many 
respects a veiled doulologization. In Romans 6:15-23,? Paul clearly distinguishes 
between slavery to God and slavery to sin: "What then? Shall we sin because we are 
not under the law but under grace? By no means! Dont you know that when you 
offer yourselves to someone as obedient slaves, you are slaves of the one you 


3. NA28: Ti oov; auaptrowpev, Sti ook £ou£v ort vópov GAN nò xáptv; ur] yévotro. ook oïðate 
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} $raxofjc eic Sucatoobvnv; xápic SE TH Beğ St Åre SodAot tfj; ápapríac onrkoboare Sé ék kapó(ac 
£i; öv mapeddOnte tónov axs, EAevOspoOévrec è ànó Tic apaptiag ESovAWONTE TH Stkaoobvy. 
AvOpwrivov héyw Sta tiv ácOÉveiav. TÄS capkóc bpóv. WoTep yap MapeotHoate Ta LEAN vuðv 
600Aa tH ákaBapoíaq Kai Ti dvopia eic tiv àvopiav, obtoc viv Mapaotioate Ta LEAN buv Soda 
Ti Sucatoovvy eic dytaopdv. Ste yàp Soddot Ite TÄS Guaptiac, ZhevOepot rte TH Stcatoobvy. Tiva obv 
kapnoóv eixete TÓTE; ép’ oic viv Enatoybveo8e, TO yàp véAoc éxeivwv Oávaroc. vovi dé &£AevOepoOÉvrec 
and TÅG ágapríac GovAcOévreg ÔÈ TH Dew £xeve TOV kapnóv ouv eic aytaopdy, TO è véAoc Cwryv 
aiwviov. Ta yàp OWwvia tfj; Guaptiac Oávaroc, TO è yápiopa Tod DEod Gor] aiwviog £v Xptot@ Inood 
tQ Kupiw rjuàv. I have used the NIV translation in this instance because it successfully renders the 
terminology of slavery to God and to sin. 
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obey—whether you are slaves to sin, which leads to death, or to obedience, which 
leads to righteousness?” Paul explains here that being under grace is not a state 
free from corporeal heteronomy—it is simply a change in ownership. The Chris- 
tian offers his or her body as a slave unto obedience to God. “But thanks be to God 
that, though you used to be slaves to sin, you have come to obey from your heart 
the pattern of teaching that has now claimed your allegiance. You have been set 
free from sin and have become slaves to righteousness,’ Paul writes; he uses similar 
rhetoric in 1 Corinthians 7:21-23. Slavery to God entails freedom from sin, yet the 
body is unable to rule itself. Paul realized the effectiveness of this metaphor, since 
it was something his audience was familiar with and saw daily: “I am using an 
example from everyday life because of your human limitations. Just as you used to 
offer yourselves as slaves to impurity and to ever-increasing wickedness, so now 
offer yourselves as slaves to righteousness leading to holiness.” 

This is why early Christian discourse could not let the opportunity slip to use 
slavery as a metaphor to illustrate how Christian theology and identity work. This 
early discourse drew ideological support from and was based on the traditions of 
Hellenistic Judaism, and it also came from the experiences of everyday life. By the 
time of Chrysostom the metaphor had developed and functioned on various lev- 
els, featuring different types of slaves, like eunuchs, prostitutes, nurses, and peda- 
gogues, to persuade the audience of particular truths. Paul continues: “When you 
were slaves to sin, you were free from the control of righteousness. What benefit 
did you reap at that time from the things you are now ashamed of? Those things 
result in death! But now that you have been set free from sin and have become 
slaves of God, the benefit you reap leads to holiness, and the result is eternal life. 
For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.’ One of the basic elements in the slaveholding relationship was punishment 
and reward, and Paul indicates that the same dynamics apply to metaphorical slav- 
ery. Obedient slaves of God are rewarded with eternal life, and slaves of sin with 
death and damnation. This element in the metaphor never changed—it remained 
intact and is frequently found in Chrysostom’ discourse. Just as reward and pun- 
ishment are used to manipulate the behavior of institutional slaves, so the teach- 
ings of eternal life, judgment, and hell are supposed to influence the behavior of 
slaves of God and slaves of sin. 

Thus, in Paul’s thinking, as in Philo’s, no person is truly a free agent. The body 
is never autonomous, but always heteronomous—it is always ruled by another. 
There is a caveat when speaking of the heteronomy of the body, however, and that 
has to do with the implicit meaning of freedom. It would be anachronistic to 
understand freedom, as many moderns do today, as complete and independent 
agency or volition (whether this is even existentially possible has been a matter of 
debate for centuries). In Paul and Philo, as well as the Stoics, it appears as if free- 
dom is a matter of perspective and disposition. Freedom is a transitory status— 
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one is “set free” from one master to be enslaved to another. This paradox will 
receive much attention below. Absolute freedom is absolutely foreign to Pauline 
thinking. Carcerality is not missing from freedom; in fact, freedom is a powerful 
carceral mechanism. It is striking that Paul does not use the metaphor of slaves 
and free persons. Rather, all are slaves, only with different masters, and one is only 
a freed person in the sense of being freed from sin, but under the patronage of 
Christ (1 Cor. 7:21-23). The only freedom one perhaps has, according to Paul, is the 
freedom to choose one’s slavery. This observation is crucial to understanding early 
Christian formulations of free will. 

It seems then as if slavery to God was one of the very first and most popular 
forms of expression in early Christian discourse. While discussing the value of 
humility in Philippians 2:1-13, Paul cites an early Christian hymn (Phil. 2:6-11). This 
hymn was probably in circulation in the earliest Christian communities, and in the 
hymn, Christ himself is described as a humble and obedient slave. The hymn reveals 
two very important signifiers in the metaphor of slavery and corporeal heteronomy. 
First, although this is not explicitly mentioned in the hymn, God the father func- 
tions as the slaveholder to whom Christ has been obedient, obedient unto death. 
Second, and perhaps more importantly, Christ becomes a slave only when he takes 
on human form (Phil. 2:8). The fundamental principle in the hymn is that by becom- 
ing human, Christ himself became heteronomous—corporeal heteronomy is a con- 
dition of humanity in the hymn. Christ is a slave only while he is in human form, but 
then the hymn muses that after his exaltation, which seems to imply a return to his 
divine status, only then does Christ become kyrios again, to whom every knee should 
bow, bowing here being typically an action of slaves and subordinates but also of 
subjects. Christ was subjected into human form, but after his exaltation, all humans 
are brought under his subjection. This shows the immense flexibility of the meta- 
phor of slavery especially when used in theological formulations. 

Far from falling into disuse, the metaphor of slavery to God was institutional- 
ized and pastoralized in the next decades, and absorbed into Christian teachings 
on oikonomia. Paul's thought was very influential in early Christian theology and 
ethics, especially in Chrysostom, and as the movement developed, Paul's ideolo- 
gies also evolved to suit the ethical and theological needs of the community. 

In the Deutero-Pauline household codes,* metaphor meets reality, and the com- 
mands to slaves and slaveholders show a complete fusion between institutional and 


4. The household codes are a technical class of literature in the New Testament and Apostolic 
Fathers that provide domestic instructions to Christian households, specifically on how each house- 
hold member should behave toward the paterfamilias, and vice versa. The household codes are found 
in Eph. 5:22-6:5, Col. 3:18-4:1, 1 Tim. 2:1ff., Titus 2:1-10, and 1 Pet. 2:13-3:9. Similar codes pertaining 
specifically to slaves are also found in later documents, like Doctrina Apostolorum 4.10-11, Didache 
410-11, and the Epistle of Barnabas 19.7; see J. Albert Harrill, Slaves in the New Testament: Literary, 
Social, and Moral Dimensions (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2005), 85-118. 
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metaphorical slavery. One such command is found in Ephesians 6:5-9,° one of sev- 
eral parallel passages found in the household codes, where Christians are told how 
the relationship between slaves, masters, and God works: “Slaves, obey your earthly 
masters with respect and fear, and with sincerity of heart, just as you would obey 
Christ" The command is not to seek freedom, even though Paul did advise slaves 
to do so in 1 Corinthians 7:21-23, as we will see in the course of this chapter. 
Although early Christianity sought to distinguish itself from various institutions of 
the Roman world, it did not oppose the institution of slavery. This is the main rea- 
son why few early Christian writers promoted the abolition of slavery. Slaves owe 
obedience to their earthly masters, as stated in Ephesians 6:6-7: “Obey them not 
only to win their favor when their eye is on you, but as slaves of Christ, doing the 
will of God from your heart. Serve wholeheartedly, as if you were serving the Lord, 
not people.’ As this passage shows, there are no clear lines between institutional 
and metaphorical slavery in early Christian theology. Being a slave of Christ had 
real and direct implications for institutional slavery. Christ is depicted as the heav- 
enly slaveholder, so slaves in fact owe a double allegiance, to both their earthly and 
their heavenly slaveholder, and the work they do in their earthly sphere of domina- 
tion should be influenced, for the better, by their place in the empyreal sphere. 
Christ’s interests in fact have priority over those of the earthly master. Yet the logic 
of the text is simplistic, even idealistic; it assumes relationships between slaves and 
masters are at least moderately reciprocal, and does not make much of those com- 
mon circumstances where slaves may be abused. Slaves also receive the bulk of the 
commands. 

The element of punishment and reward is still present: “Because you know that 
the Lord will reward each one for whatever good they do, whether they are slave 
or free.” And the mastership of Christ is emphasized—he is the one who ultimately 
rewards or punishes. Finally, slaveholders receive a brief yet striking command in 
Ephesians 6:9: And masters, treat your slaves in the same way. Do not threaten 
them, since you know that he who is both their Master and yours is in heaven, and 
there is no favoritism with him? 

This command to slaveholders mirrors Seneca’s comments cited in chapter 1. 
Whereas in Stoic thought the slave and master spring from the same semen or 
sperma, and are subject to the same hegemonikon, here pseudo-Paul states that 
both slave and master share the same empyrean domination, they have the same 
heavenly slaveholder. Because of the heteronomy of all bodies, even though a mas- 
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ter is such on earth, he or she still remains under the domination of nonearthly 
governing forces—in this case, Christ. This represents a perfect fusion between 
Stoic and Philonic ideas of slavery. 

The household codes of the New Testament had a strong influence on Chrysos- 
tom’s views on slaveholding. The idea of divine bondage was also adopted in other, 
later New Testament documents. It was a common theme in the parables of Jesus 
found in the Gospels, where God is often seen as an absentee slaveholder entrust- 
ing his estate to his slaves.‘ In the later centuries leading up to Chrysostom’s time, 
Christian doulology developed extensively, but it remained founded on ideas of 
slavery in the New Testament, particularly those of Paul and pseudo-Paul. 


SLAVERY AND SIN 


The slave metaphor transformed early Christian subjectivity, and filtered through 
Christian discourse into Christian theology and ethics. It stands to reason, then, 
that our discussion of the slave metaphor needs to start with doulogenia, or the 
origins of slavery. What are the origins of slavery, according to Chrysostom? 
Chrysostom links the birth of slavery, doulogenia, with hamartigenia, the begin- 
nings of sin (hamartia). Thus, I will start by focusing on the function of slavery to 
God in Chrysostoms teachings on sin, or his hamartiology, and I will also demon- 
strate how anthropological, Christological, and eschatological elements function 
in these teachings. Chrysostom and numerous other Christian authors linked 
both the origins and the consequences of slavery with sin.* Slavery to sin is the 


6. This is the main theme in Jesus’s parable of the talents in Matt. 25:14-30; Luke 19:12-27; see 
Harrill, Slaves in the New Testament, 85-118. 

7. Jennifer A. Glancy, "Christian Slavery in Late Antiquity" in Human Bondage in the Cultural 
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saw in it humankinds thirst for domination. Only God should dominate, so when one human being 
sought to own and dominate another, he was in fact usurping the role of God—an extreme form of 
pride and a most horrible sin; see Hom. Eccl. 4.1-2 (SC 416.224-28); Rachel Moriarty, “Human Owners, 
Human Slaves: Gregory of Nyssa, Hom. Eccl. 4; Studia Patristica 27 (1993): 62-69; Maria M. Bergadá, 
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Oxford University Press, 2013), 146-62. Although from a slightly different theological trajectory, Au- 
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polar opposite of divine bondage. The idea of slavery to sin represents a significant 
departure from Stoic thought, which considered slavery the result of fate, an idea 
that explains the Stoics’ indifference to institutional slavery.’ This protological link 
between slavery and sin is significant, since it implies recognition of the 
inherent immorality of slavery—unfortunately this link had little practical conse- 
quence. 

Chrysostom understands slavery as the consequence of sin, and sin also 
becomes a form of slavery. “Where does slavery come from?” Chrysostom asks his 
audience, and then responds: 


Slavery is the result of greed, of degradation, of brutality, since Noah, we know, had 
no slave, nor Abel, nor Seth, nor those who came after them. The institution was the 
fruit of sin, of rebellion against parents. Let children listen carefully to this, that 
whenever they are disobedient to their parents, they deserve to be slaves. A child such 
as this discards his birthright; for he who rebels against his father is no longer a son; 
and if he who rebels against his father is not a son, how will he be a son who rebels 
against our true Father? He has turned his back on his nobility of birth, he has 
gone against nature. It is also the result of people taken as prisoners in wars and 
battles.” 


Linking slavery to the Christian myth of origins and cosmogony is curious; ori- 
gin myths and protologies describe not so much how things came into being, but 
why things are the way they are in the present, and they also insinuate how things 
ought to be. They explain, affirm, and justify current realities and also provide a 
rationale for various social and cultural institutions, practices, and rituals. How 
should this link between slavery and sin be understood? Chrysostom believed that 
human beings were originally created with the capacity to exercise moral freedom 
(autexousia). Why then does sin cause slavery according to Chrysostom? The 
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and mastery of the passions, Augustine saw this as a type of neurosis—an illness caused by guilt; Elaine 
Pagels, “The Politics of Paradise: Augustine’s Exegesis of Genesis 1-3 versus That of John Chrysostom,” 
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moment that sin entered human existence, it disrupted the harmony of human 
relationships and marred the first human couples capacity for autexousia; in other 
words, it created the need for governance, which then took a turn for the worst and 
resulted in slavery, which is also a form of punishment to Chrysostom. In the dis- 
cussion about slavery in Chrysostom's Sermo in Genesim 4, the hamartiological 
link renders slavery not a natural but an unnatural phenomenon. In several 
instances in Adversus Judaeos Chrysostom notes that Israels various exiles and 
enslavements were the result of its sin and disobedience, and that even in the 
preacher's own time Israel is still enslaved.” The only natural form of government 
present before sin takes place is the hierarchy of male over female.” Interestingly, 
Chrysostom notes that humans also originally ruled over animals as they rule over 
slaves (note the animalization of the slave), yet sin caused this form of governance 
to diminish." The husband's government over his wife is natural, yet a master rul- 
ing over a slave is due to sin. "From the beginning, God made only one form of 
government, placing man over woman,’ Chrysostom explains, “but after our race 
ran aground into much disorder, other forms of rule appeared, that of slaveholders, 


Harvard Theological Review 78, no. 1-2 (1985): 83-85. For a more general discussion of free will in other 
Greek church fathers, see Robert L. Wilken, “Free Choice and the Divine Will in Greek Christian Com- 
mentaries on Paul,” in Paul and the Legacies of Paul, ed. William S. Babcock (Dallas: Southern Method- 
ist University Press, 1990), 123-40. Raymond J. Laird also makes several important points in Mindset, 
Moral Choice and Sin in the Anthropology of John Chrysostom, Early Christian Studies 15 (Strathfield: St. 
Paul's, 2012). Laird argues that notions of free will and sin should be understood in the wider context 
of mind-set (gnome). 

12. Adv. Jud. 5.5 (PG 48.891.29-31), 6.2 (PG 48.905.20-907.19); also Hom. Gen. 191-2 (PG 
53.158.44-162.3). 

13. The status of man’s natural governance over woman is unclear in Chrysostom. In his Serm. 
Gen. 4 (PG 54.594.3-55), which Robert Hill dates to 386, Chrysostom says that male and female were 
originally created equal (ópótipoc), but that the woman exchanged her governance for submission 
because of her disobedience; Robert C. Hill, trans., St. John Chrysostom: Eight Sermons on the Book of 
Genesis (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 2004), 1-2, 63-64. In this sermon, the governance 
seems unnatural and postlapsarian, like slavery, a result of sin. But in his Hom. 1 Cor. 34.7 (F2.427), 
which was probably preached in 392 or 393, as well as in his Hom. Eph. 20.2-3 (F4.308-12) and 22.1-2 
(F4.334-37), delivered even later, in 396 or 397, Chrysostom notes that from the beginning God created 
man to rule and woman to be submissive. Is Chrysostom being inconsistent? Did he change his mind 
later in his ministry? Or was he perhaps admonished for his claim regarding prelapsarian equality 
in Serm. Gen. 4 (hence the explicit and repeated emphasis against equality of male and female in the 
later homilies)? While the present study is not the avenue for addressing this problem in detail, since 
it would imply comparing more of the source material, I will assume (for now) that the governance 
between male and female is natural and prelapsarian in Chrysostom’s thought. For the provenance 
of the exegetical homilies, see Wendy Mayer, The Homilies of St John Chrysostom—Provenance: 
Reshaping the Foundations, Orientalia christiana analecta 273 (Rome: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 
2005), 181-88. 

14. Serm. Gen. 3 (PG 54.590.16-593.26). 
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that of secular governors?” Sin introduced the need for and humiliation of labor, 
causing humanity to earn its living “by the sweat of your brow” (Gen. 3:19). 

For Chrysostom, even secular government is not natural, but a result of sin. 
Juridical structures are necessary for controlling the consequences of sin." This is 
also why Chrysostom never questions the legal aspects of owning slaves— slavery 
falls within the scope of general law and is necessary for managing the effects of 
sin. He also believes that ascetic piety removes the need to be governed, since 
righteous people do not need to be punished.? Chrysostom envisioned that truly 
pious Christians had no need for slaves or secular governance. The rise of slavery, 
and other forms of secular government and dominance, are the result of the 
decline of autexousia. Chrysostom does believe that freedom of will and moral 
choice are attainable especially by means of a correct moral mind-set (gnomé),” 
and this form of freedom is equated with divine bondage. A persons free will, 
however, always functions within the dynamics of God's merciful aid.? The most 
striking example of an agent of free will for Chrysostom is the apostle Paul. In his 
encomium on Paul, Chrysostom affirms that it was Paul's freedom from the pas- 
sions and his free will (proairesis) that led to his various victories.” 

In addition to being based on notions of moral freedom and the need for gov- 
ernance, origin myths that link slavery and sin operate within the discourse of 
nature and naturalization—they explain, or provide a standard for, more often 
than not, what must be seen as natural and unnatural. Chrysostom made a distinc- 
tion between natural and artificial forms of government.? Naturalization is also, at 
the same time, normalization, and denaturalization serves to abnormalize and 
pathologize. Thus, the discursive construction of nature also rationalizes princi- 
ples of theodynamics. “Nature” often serves as a synonym for, or at least, an 


15. Hom. 1 Cor. 34.7 (F2.427): Koi ¿č ápyfj; uév plav énoinoev dpyiyy, tov ávópa émtotrjoac 
Ti yovauci: émetdi) dé eig MOAN ewxetrev atakiav tò yévoc av, kal Etépac KATÉOTNOE, Tas TV 
ÕEONOTÕV, tàc TOV àpxóvtwv: 

16. Hom. 1 Cor. 40.6 (F2.515); Hom. Eph. 22.1 (F4.335-36); see Pagels, “Politics of Paradise,’ 70. 

17. Stat. 6.1-2 (PG 49.81.14-84.26); Pagels, “Politics of Paradise; 72. 

18. Stat. 6.2 (PG 49.83.15-84.26); Pagels, “Politics of Paradise,’ 73. This was the polar opposite of 
Augustine, as Pagels shows, who believed that even the most pious ascetics need ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, since all human beings are seminally corrupted by sin; see Civ. 13.14 (Levine 180-81); Pagels, 
“Politics of Paradise,’ 80-81. 

19. Laird, Mindset, Moral Choice and Sin, 36. 

20. Hom. Heb. 12.3 (F7.153-55); see Georg Kontoulis, Zum Problem der Sklaverei (AOYAEIA) bei 
den kappadokischen Kirchenvátern und Johannes Chrysostomus (Bonn: Habelt, 1993), 325-329. 

21. See Laud. 5.3 (SC 300.234-36), 6.3-7 (SC 300.264-74); Margaret M. Mitchell, The Heavenly 
Trumpet: John Chrysostom and the Art of Pauline Interpretation (Louisville, KY: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2002), 169, 198, 214, 246-50. 

22. Stat. 7.3 (PG 49.94.19-95.42); Pagels, "Politics of Paradise; 70. 
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inference of “God” The ordo naturalis is congruent with the ordo Dei. But slavery 
was denaturalized in the Roman period, especially in Christian literature. The 
move to denaturalize slavery facilitated what we can call its hamartiologization. I 
stress here that Aristotelian natural slavery was not at all absent in late antiquity— 
it may have been rather prevalent as a popular discourse, especially since we see 
that Chrysostom makes some effort to refute natural slavery. 

Chrysostom is vehement on this point, and insists that “it is admitted that the 
race of slaves is inordinate, not open to impression, stubborn, and does not show 
much aptitude for being taught virtue”; he warns, however, that it is “not from 
their nature, it cannot be, but from their bad upbringing, and the neglect of their 
masters? Chrysostom makes it very clear that slaves are not slaves by nature, but 
because of their upbringing and social neglect—it is nurture, not nature, that cor- 
rupts the “race” of slaves. Thus, since sin is not part of God's natural intent, slavery 
is also not part of the natural course of affairs—it is an artificial form of govern- 
ance born out of necessity related to sin. What is the purpose, then, of this hamarti- 
ological link with slavery in Chrysostom’s thought? The slavery/sin coadunation 
anchors itself in four fundamental points of Christian discourse. 

First, the metaphor of slavery to God is qualified by linking slavery to sin.” 
Being in a state of institutional enslavement is not a sin per se; however, being in 
sin means being enslaved to it. Yet, Chrysostom argues, as we just saw above, that 
slaves are prone to sin and vice, but not because of nature, but because of social 
circumstances. The slavery/sin link, then, serves as a type of conceptual scaffold 
that supports the bifurcation of reality and dichotomization of human subjectivity 
to which the slavery to God/sin metaphor lends itself. Thus, sin caused both insti- 
tutional and moral slavery; they share the same root. There is no grey area in this 
instance; one is either a slave of sin or a slave of God. This is how reality is con- 
structed and how human subjectivity is identified. 

Second, the original unity of slavery and sin authorizes the intensive labor ethic 
we find in late ancient Christianity and especially in Chrysostom. What does this 
mean? In Chrysostom' mind, each person has been created by God to be self- 
sufficient, which means that slavery is not a necessity. Necessity (ananké) was a 


23. John J. Winkler, The Constraints of Desire: The Anthropology of Sex and Gender in Ancient 
Greece (New York: Routledge, 1990), 17-18; Elizabeth A. Clark, “Ideology, History and the Construc- 
tion of ‘Womar in Late Ancient Christianity, in A Feminist Companion to Patristic Literature, ed. 
Amy-Jill Levine and Maria M. Robbins (London: T&T Clark, 2008), 111. 

24. Hom. Tit. 4.1 (F6.298): [kai mavtaxod] todto Siwpoddyntat, Stt TÒ THV SovAWV yévoc irapóv 
TÓG got, SvodiatUnwtov, Svotpamedov, où oqóópa EmttrSEtov TpPd¢ tiv Tis üperfis SidacKkahiav, ob 
da tijv vou, ur] yévotto, GAAG Sià Thy avatpogiy Kai Thy ápéAeiav xrjv Tapa Tov Seomotav. See 
Serm. Gen. 5 (PG 54.599.2-604.40). 

25. See Wulf Jaeger, “Die Sklaverei bei Johannes Chrysostomus" (PhD diss., Christian- Albrechts- 
Universitat zu Kiel, 1974), 157-201. 
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very important virtue to Chrysostom. Chrysostom’s labor ethic is based on and 
authorized by anthropogony and Christomorphism. “The class of slaves did not 
originate out of necessity at all,” Chrysostom observes, “otherwise a slave would 
have been created along with Adam; but it is the penalty of sin and the punishment 
of disobedience” From a labor perspective, slaves are unnecessary. However, just 
after making this remark, Chrysostom famously adds that if there is a need, people 
should own no more than one or two slaves. There is a double irony here: in the 
very same paragraph, Chrysostom contradicts himself. Anthropogenically speak- 
ing, slaves are not necessary; human beings were created to be self-sufficient. But 
if someone cannot be without slaves, own only one or two at the most is Chrysos- 
tom’s advice. There is also a self-renunciative Christomorphism in this labor ethic, 
which adds a great deal of authority to the argument. This self-renunciation is 
modeled on the example of Christ—since Christ, the slavemaster of all, performed 
service, the onus is even greater on human slaves of God to serve. Alluding to 
Philippians 2:5-11, Chrysostom notes that Christ took the form of a slave to free 
humankind from slavery to sin.” It stands to reason then that slaves of God are 
co-slaves (syndouloi or homodouloi) of each other? Chrysostom explains: 


For Christ is Teacher and Lord, but you are fellow-slaves of one another. .. . Christ 
washed the feet of the traitor, the sacrilegious, the thief, and that close to the time of 
his betrayal, and immedicable as Judas was, he made him partake of his table. And 
are you pompous, and do you raise your eyebrows? “Let us then wash one another's 
feet? says someone, “well, then we must also wash the feet of our domestic slaves? 
And why is it a great thing if we wash the feet of our slaves? Here with us “slave” and 
“free” simply consists of a difference of words; but when Christ was washing his dis- 
ciples’ feet, it was truth by actions. For by nature he was Lord and we were slaves, yet 
even this service he did not refuse to do. But now, beloved, it is acceptable if we do 
not treat free persons as slaves, like menial slaves bought with money.” 


26. Hom. 1 Cor. 40.6 (F2.515): OWS yap xpeiac ëvekev TO THV SovAWV énetorjyOr] yévoc, enel [ETA 
tod ‘Addu émAdoOn àv kai SoddoG: GAN ápapríag goti Tò Enttipoy, Kal xfj; napakoñs 1] kóAaotc. 

27. Hom. Jo. 4.4 (PG 59.50.36-51.53). 

28. The notion that Christians are syndouloi (Chrysostom uses the term homodouloi at times) 
to each other is a very early development. The concept is very common in Deutero-Pauline literature. 
Paul is Christ’s slave, and hence his companions are syndouloi (Col. 1:7, 4:7). The concept also features 
in the parable of the unforgiving servant in Matt. 18:21-35. In Rev., the term is already synonymous with 
fellow Christians (Rev. 6:11). Ignatius also uses the term extensively (Eph. 2.1 [Ehrman 220-21]; Mag. 2 
[Ehrman 242-43]; Phld. 4 [Ehrman 286-87]; Smyr. 12:2 [Ehrman 308-9]); see BAGD4). Chrysostom 
saw the emperor as a fellow slave to the general population; Stat. 7.3 (PG 49.94.54-56). 

29. Hom. Jo. 71.1 (PG 59.385.51-52, 385.60-386.20): AùTÒG u£v yàp ói6áckaAog kai Kopioc, bpeic dé 
àAXjAcv ópóðovior. ... Tod mpoddtov robc nóðaç ó Xpiotóc Evuye, tob iepoooAov Kai kAérrov, kai 
Tapa TOV kaupóv tíjc rpoóooíac, kai ávi&roc £Éxovra vpanéünc kotvovóv éroí(ros- kal Ob uéya Ppoveic kal 
TAS Ógpüc &vaorüc; Tods nóðaç ov dAATWV vintwpev, Qnotv- ObKOdV Kal TMV oikeràv. Kai tí uéyo, ei 
kai tàv oiketõv; ' EvraüOa uèv yàp ó 600Xoc kal ó £Aeó0epoc, òvouátwv &oti Stapopa: &xei 68, npayuátwv 
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Christ provided the foundation and example for the self-renunciative Christian 
labor ethic. It is based on the concept that Christ is the empyreal slaveholder and 
all Christians are slaves of Christ. Yet because Christ set the example of service, 
despite his lordship, service becomes inherently a Christomorphic operation.*° We 
also see something resembling the natural theology of Athanasius in this 
passage—Christ is Lord by nature. Chrysostom also affirms here that the lordship 
of Christ and divine bondage are a greater reality than institutional slavery. The 
argument of nature surfaces again. Christ is by nature Lord, and people ought to 
be, by nature, his slaves—hence the unnaturalness of slavery to sin. The Christo- 
logical use of nature and slavery here should not be confused with Aristotelian 
natural slavery. Slavery to God is natural, according to Chrysostom, but institu- 
tional slavery is not natural. Since Christ renounced his lordship and served oth- 
ers, so too Christians must renounce pride and mastery over others and serve 
those who may appear to be of a lesser status. Chrysostom is uncomfortable with 
institutional slavery, but we should not lose sight of the fact that this type of slavery 
to Christ removed the attention from the problem of slavery and also resulted in a 
rhetoric that insisted slaves should remain enslaved and be content with it. The 
example here of free persons serving slaves also seems to be more hyperbole than 
an actual command, although we can speculate that it may have occurred in some 
instances for symbolic value, as it does even today. 

Chrysostom also uses the metaphor of buying slaves to illustrate the relation- 
ship between Christ and his slaves. He takes this degrading practice and provides 
it with a new, religious impetus. In an address to catechumens preparing for bap- 
tism, Chrysostom states: 


And as when we buy slaves, we first ask those who are being sold if they are willing 
to be our slaves, so too does Christ. When he is about to receive you into his service, 
he first asks if you want to leave that cruel and harsh tyrant, and he receives agree- 
ments from you. For his domination is not forced on you. And behold the kindness 
of God. For before putting down the price, we ask those who are being sold, and 
when we have determined that they are willing to serve us, only then do we confirm 
the price. But this is not the case with Christ; he put down the price for us all—his 
precious blood. For, he says, you were bought with a price [1 Cor. 7:25]. And further- 
more, he does not even force those who are unwilling to serve him. But except if you 


ahiPeta. Dvoet yap adtoc Kuptoc fjv, Kai rueic SodAO1, Kai obdSE vobro Mapytroato viv moteiv. Nuvi dé 
ayanntov, ei ur] Toic EAevBEpoic we SovAotc fjueic ypnoaipeBa, we avdpanddoic apyvpwvijtoic. 

30. Chrysostom uses the notion of Christ taking the form of a slave to rebuke several heretical tra- 
ditions denying the humanity of Christ. Christ humbled himself by setting the example of servanthood. 
This of course was not subordinationism, since Christ was restored—it was rather the formation of an 
ethical model that followers of Christ are supposed to imitate; see Hom. Phil. 8[7] (F5.74-75); Pauline 
Allen, trans., John Chrysostom, Homilies on Philippians, Writings from the Greco-Roman World 16 
(Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2013), 115. 
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have grace, he says, and by your own choice and volition decide to subjugate yourself 
under my rule—I do not compel you, I do not force you. And we should not have 
chosen to purchase wicked slaves. But if we decided to do so at some point, we buy 
them with a bad choice, and put down an appropriate price for them. But Christ, 
when buying ungrateful and lawless slaves, puts down the price of a top-quality slave, 
even much more, and so much greater that neither word nor thought is able to com- 
pare its magnitude.” 


The salvific moment of repentance and baptism is likened to God’s purchasing 
of a slave, based on the metaphor Paul uses in 1 Corinthians 7:23. We can see here 
the high level of abstraction on which the slavery to God metaphor functions. The 
metaphor is meticulously and strategically constructed. Each human being is 
regarded as a slave of a terrible master, a tyrant, in this case referring to the sym- 
bolic kyriarchal constellation of sin, the passions, and Satan. Christ is still a slave- 
holder, but he is merciful and kind. The price paid for the slave is the ultimate 
one—the blood of Christ. The death of Christ ransoms Christians from the bond- 
age of sin and evil. What is most important for Chrysostom, however, is the pres- 
ence of free choice—the symbolic slave has the agency to choose a better master. 
The metaphor is structured to highlight the free moral agency of the slave—he or 
she must choose Christ, Christ asks them if they want to be his slaves. The corpo- 
real heteronomy is again visible in this instance. Finally, the price is not dependent 
on the quality of the slave—unlike the case in actual earthly slave deals, even the 
wicked slaves receive the best price (although they are then, of course, expected to 
renounce their wickedness). Salvation is here sketched as the perfect slave transac- 
tion, supposedly from the perspective of the slave. The two elements that provide 
the most value to the metaphor are the agency of the slave, and the quality of the 
price paid. 

It is quite poignant that Chrysostom, at times, comes so very close to dismiss- 
ing and even abolishing slavery, and yet, at other times, his rhetoric imprints slav- 
ery onto the very fabric of Christian society and ideology. It is also ironic that the 


31. Illum. catech. 2.5 (PG 49.239.17-37): Kai kaðánep r]ueic oikétag &yopátovrec, abtobs tod 
TwAovpéevous npórepov Epwtw@pev, ei BobAOVTaL rjuiv SovAedoal, obtW Kai ó Xpiotóc nore. £neiór] 
ée oe eic SovAgiav AauPavetv, mpdtepov épwrd, ei Pover TOV vópavvov &xeivov àgeivat TOV ouv 
kai dmnvij, kai cvvOrjkac déxetat Mapa ood- od yàp katnvaykaopévy abro rj Seonoteia got. Kai oxómet 
Oeod quiAavOponíav. 'Hyeic uv yàp npiv À trjv Tiv KataBadelv, Epwt@pev robo roAXovpuévovc, Kai 
&neióàv páOcyev, Sti BooAovrat, TOTE ti]v xiur]v xacaBáAAXopev: ó SE Xpiotóc Ody obtoc, àÀAAà kai tr]v 
TiN KatéPadev TEP ánávtov rjuóv, TO v(puov abro alpa: Tins yàp, Pnoiv, rryopácOnre- Kai ópoc 
ovdé obtwe &vaykátei ur] BovAOLEVOUS abtà SovAeboat, AAD’ ei ur] Xápiv Éyeic, POL Kai Tapa Gavtod 
kal &kàv O£Aetc emrypayao8at tiv Seonoteiay, obk davayKatw ovdé PidCouat. Kai fjueic pev ook àv 
éhoipteBa Movnpods oikérac npíacOar ei 6& kal EoipEOd note, aipgoet kak ToUTOUG åàyopáopev, kai 
ToLavTyV kara áAAouev tTiuńv: ó SE Xpioróc Ayv@povas oikérac &yopátov kal rrapavóuouc, Mpwteiov 
SovdAov tu karéBaAe, uáAAov dé TOAAG ueí(ova, Kai vocoóto ue(Cova, we uNndé Aóyov unôè Evvotav 
abi]; Mapaotijoat TO LéyeBoc. 
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very labor ethic that principally denies the need for slaves also contributes to keep- 
ing slaves in bondage. Chrysostom believed that masters and slaves should serve 
one another. So since both master and slave should be slaves to God and each 
other (cf. Gal. 5:13), it makes no difference whether slaves remain enslaved or are 
emancipated. This inconsistent Christian labor ethic both negated the necessity of 
slavery and, at the same time, sustained it. 

Third, the conjunction of slavery and sin has an eschatological function. Slav- 
ery has always played a role in the formulation of early Christian eschatology.” 
This is especially evident in the parables of Jesus. Two parables in particular illus- 
trate how central slavery was to early Christian eschatology—the parable of the 
faithful slave? and the parable of the talents.** Both of these parables compare the 
kingdom of God to the typical organization of a villa estate, and the followers of 
Jesus to slaves working on these landholdings. Both deal with the problem of 
Christ’s second coming, the parousia. Christ is depicted here as the absentee land- 
owner who has entrusted his estate to his slaves, including the vilicus, or slave- 
foreman—an image that is typical in Roman agronomical literature.* The slave- 
foreman must then manage the estate until the unexpected return of the master. 
The faithful slave does a good job, but the wicked one abuses his power and 
oppresses other slaves. When the master finally arrives, the faithful slave is 
rewarded, and the wicked slave punished. 

The parable of the talents follows a similar logic, where the master leaves and 
entrusts his capital to his slaves, who need to do business and make a profit—a 
common arrangement in Roman society, especially on villa estates. Slaves often 
acted as accountants and financial managers.** The slaves who made a profit are 
rewarded, but the slave who was fearful and buried his talent is punished. The 
most important drama of the Christian eschatological theater—the coming of 
Christ—is modeled on the practice of agricultural slavery, a phenomenon that was 
familiar to the rural audience of Jesus. 


32. See D. Bentley Hart, “The ‘Whole Humanity’: Gregory of Nyssa’s Critique in Light of His 
Eschatology,’ Scottish Journal of Theology 54, no. 1 (2001): 51-69; Harrill, Slaves in the New Testament, 
89-91, 228-33. 

33. See Matt. 24:42-51; Mark 13:34-37; Luke 12:35-48. 

34. See Matt. 25:14-30; Luke 19:12-28. See also J. Albert Harrill, “The Psychology of Slaves in the 
Gospel Parables: A Case Study in Social History; Biblische Zeitschrift 55 (2011): 63-74. 

35. Harrill has shown how this ideology developed from sources like the Deutero-Pauline house- 
hold codes and the parables of Jesus; Harrill, Slaves in the New Testament, 85-118. It was not uncommon 
for a landowner to entrust the management of the villa estate to the vilicus; Jesper Carlsen, Vilici and 
Roman Estate Managers until AD 284 (Rome: L'Erma di Bretschneider, 1995); Harper, Slavery in the 
Late Roman World, 139-42. 

36. See Cato, Agr. 2.7-8 (Hooper 8-9); Varro, Rust. 1.17.5-6 (Hooper and Ash 226-29), 118.6-8 
(Hooper and Ash 230-31); Sandra Joshel, Slavery in the Roman World (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2010), 56. 
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Chrysostom interprets these parables with an emphasis on virtue—the estate 
and goods that the slaves of God ought to manage and increase are virtue.” The 
reward they receive is salvation, and the punishment is damnation. The image of 
eternal punishment is especially informed and justified by the punishment of 
institutional slaves. The punishment for sin is equal to the punishment of disobe- 
dient slaves. “If slaves should destroy the family of their masters, if they should 
insult them to their faces, if they should steal everything, if they should overturn 
everything, if they should treat them as enemies, and they would not threaten 
them, nor discipline them, nor punish them, nor even verbally admonish them,” 
Chrysostom asks, *would this be any sign of goodness?" Rather, Chrysostom con- 
cludes: "Is it not a sign of goodness to punish, and of cruelty not to punish, and is 
it not so in the case of God? Since he is good, he has therefore prepared a hell??? 
Once again, the theodynamics of punishment are based on the logic of slavery— 
God punishes, as any good slaveholder ought to. The real punishment of slaves 
informs this metaphor, but then the metaphor of God who punishes his slaves, in 
turn, justifies the punishment of institutional slaves. 

The use of fear is very important for Chrysostom. Eschatological judgment 
instills fear in both God's slaves and institutional slaves. In fact, according to 
Chrysostom, teaching delinquent slaves about eternal judgment is an excellent 
way to discipline, subjugate, and normalize them: 


When it is therefore seen that the power of religion, imposing a restraint upon the 
class of slaves who are naturally so self-willed, has rendered them singularly well 
behaved and gentle, their masters, however unreasonable they may be, will form a 
high opinion of our doctrines. For it is clear that having previously instilled in their 
souls a fear of the resurrection, ofthe judgment, and of all those things which we are 
taught by our philosophy to expect after death, they have been able to resist wicked- 
ness, having in their souls a firm principle to counterbalance the pleasures of sin.” 


The teaching of eschatology and the consequences of'sin function as a technology 
for disciplining and normalizing slaves. And when these Christian slave bodies are 
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docile and subjugated, they become a testimonial to the power of Christianity. The 
effects are both personal and institutional. Thus, Christian slaves are supposed to be 
well behaved and harder workers—better slaves!—than non-Christian slaves. This 
then adds to the productivity of slaves and, more generally speaking, enhances the 
Christian labor ethic. Rather than rejecting the oppression of slaveholding, many 
Christian authors believed that when slaves and slaveholders became Christians, they 
should become better in those roles. Christian slaves should be “better” slaves, because 
they worked harder for Christ, and Christian slaveholders should be better at manag- 
ing slaves, which did not exclude punishing them for disobedience. Other Christian 
authors had similar views. Cyprian, for instance, hardly notices the problem of own- 
ing slaves, but seems to move the issue onto a level of labor relations, also noting that 
Christian slaves should be better workers. Ambrosiaster also admonishes Christian 
slaves to work more diligently than their non-Christian counterparts.” 

More disturbingly, Christian eschatological teaching directly contributed to the 
physical abuse and punishment of enslaved people. Because Christ punishes the 
disobedience and sin of his own slaves, so too must earthly slaveholders punish 
unruly slaves on earth.“ To Chrysostom this is an act of salvation. The discourse of 
love appears here; God punishes his slaves because he loves them, and the same is 
expected in earthly slave-slaveholder relationships—the just punishment of slaves 
is seen as an act of love. Love here is curative, an act of correction and normaliza- 
tion. This is an extremely important moment in the Christian understanding of 
punishment. True correction and punishment is an act of care and love; the pater- 
nal language of love aims to soften the blow of the whip. As we will see in the course 
of this book, the language of love was very common in Christian doulology; it was 
an effective means of habituating and normalizing slaves to accept their oppres- 
sion. It is especially in Chrysostom’s eschatology, then, that the implications of slav- 
ery to sin as disobedience, and its effects on institutional slaveholding, are laid bare. 

Fourth, the notion of asceticism is common in the rhetoric of slavery/sin. Chrys- 
ostom’s ideal was for no one to own any slaves, not because of the oppressiveness of 
slavery, but because the use of slaves is linked to luxury and is not a necessity.? This 
view was shared by many other Christian authors, most notably the Cappadocian 
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fathers.^ In Chrysostom we will see how slaveholding and slave management 
become a spiritual exercise, an askésis, not only an important tool for fashioning 
Christian subjectivity, but also an apparatus for displaying one’s self-renunciation. 
Slaveholding becomes an ascetic exercise, for instance, when one has few or no 
slaves, or performs acts of mass manumission. It is inherently a strategy to earn 
Christian honor and elevate one’s status. Chrysostom does, however, seem to believe 
that slavery is an inevitable social reality, and negotiates with this reality by having 
people own one or two slaves at the most. Taking his urban audience into account, 
Chrysostom typically avoids being rigoristic, instead advising ascetic moderation; if 
he had been preaching to monks living in the wilderness, his advice would probably 
have been different. Commanding urban Christians to own no slaves at all would be 
perceived as telling them to eat only dry bread and drink water—abolition would 
have been understood by many in the audience as extreme and unrealistic ascetic 
rigorism. Since the choice to have few or no slaves is a form of askésis and wealth 
renunciation, it is also a move closer to the prelapsarian state. We have then the ideal 
of a society without slaves, a slaveless world, where there is no distinction between 
slave and free. Chrysostom’s labor ethic is based on this social ideology—although 
there are still slaves, Christians ought to behave as if the distinction does not exist; 
ironically, this slaveless labor principle simply sustained institutional slavery. 

Both the ascetic and labor-related effects of this ideal vision of society are based 
on the idea that Christ does not recognize social status, and, as before the Fall, the 
distinction between slave and free will not exist in heaven. All claims for the cur- 
rent earthly dispensation without slaves are then part of a realized eschatology, a 
manifestation of God's heavenly kingdom in the material temporality. This basi- 
cally entails that some utopian and postapocalyptic principles are already partially 
affected in the present. The annulment of status distinctions is one of the most 
common examples of a realized eschatology. In this regard, Chrysostom reiterates: 
“In the kingdom of heaven there is no master and slave; all are slaves, all are free. 
And do not think the proverb is a riddle, for they are indeed slaves of each other, 
and masters of each other"? This slaveless ideal is also found in earlier Christian 
discourse. One of the most famous baptismal formulas of the early church, found 
in Galatians 3:28, showcases this realized eschatology, and it is certainly one of 
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the more common verses quoted in Christian literature. Yet, noted above, the 
eschatological ideal of having no slaves did not erode the institution of slavery in 
late ancient society; rather, it sustained it. 

There is another effect of this slaveless ideal. When status and class distinctions 
are ignored, slaves are subject to the same value standards as any other person. 
While this may seem laudable, it is likely that it made life very difficult for slaves. 
The universal social measure of value in late ancient Christianity was virtue, but 
virtue itself was a very masculine discourse. Chrysostom was very vocal about 
teaching slaves virtue—it was the duty of the paterfamilias to educate his slaves in 
virtue.” Slaves who did not meet these standards were subject to punishment. 
Methods of training varied from peaceful exercises like reading scripture to violent 
and intrusive behavior manipulation. Sometimes a slave, especially a licentious 
female slave, had to be chained and locked up in the house to be compelled to 
accept chastity.*® 

Texts such as these, which project an isomorphism of social status in the con- 
text of a realized eschatology, cannot, therefore, be taken at face value. A text like 
Galatians 3:28 presupposes a tripartite realized eschatology: nonethnic (“neither 
Jew nor Greek”), statusless (‘slave nor free"), and asexual (“male nor female"). But 
maintaining this schema proves difficult for Chrysostom—he believes that both 
men and women, slave and free, are capable of attaining virtue, yet he still upholds 
the patriarchal hierarchy of husband and wife,® and never does he suggest the 
abolition of institutional slavery.? Thus, this statusless and asexual (or androgy- 
nous) idealization is not an isomorphism—everyone is not made equal—but 
rather a subsuming of the weaker subjectivity (female/enslaved) into the stronger 
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(masculine/free); it is a process of masculinization.?' The consequence of this real- 
ized eschatology is that for females and slaves there is no social equality,” only a 
very difficult set of standards to which it is practically impossible to adhere. 
Despite their disadvantaged and oppressive background, and the lack of support 
structures that free men have access to, such as education and civic honor, slaves 
are now expected to conform to the same measure of virtue as free men. So once 
again, the theologico-ethical language of slavery serves to disadvantage institu- 
tional slaves. 

Chrysostom’s views on slavery and sin were deeply embedded in his wider 
theologico-ethical framework. But along with his theological use of the metaphor 
of slavery to sin and to God, we also have the notion of being enslaved to the pas- 
sions and, along with this, a very developed yet paradoxical view of "true" spiritual 
freedom. 


THE PARADOX OF FREEDOM AND SLAVERY 
TO THE PASSIONS 


We know very well that one of the main influences on Chrysostom’s theology was 
the apostle Paul.” The problem is that Paul's own thoughts on slaveholding are not 
always clearly articulated in the authentic Pauline sources, and like many 
interpreters, Chrysostom reads Paul in such a way as to suit his own agenda for 
the development of Christian subjectivity. One of the most difficult Pauline per- 
icopes about slavery is found in 1 Corinthians 7:21-23— specifically, in verse 21. The 
text reads (NA28): doulos eklethes, me soi meleto; all' ei kai dynasai eleutheros 
genesthai, mallon chrésai. Initially the translation seems simple: “Were you a slave 


> 


when you were called? Do not let it trouble you, but if you can become free... ”; 
then the Greek text reads: mallon chrésai. A very literal translation might read: 
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“rather use [it]? But what is it that the Corinthian slaves should use? Is it their 
freedom, their enslaved status, their calling from God? The verse is littered with 
grammatical, syntactical, and semantic ambiguities due to the brachylogy evident 
in this expression. Not to mention the numerous possibilities for translating the 
Greek verb chraomai. I will refrain from discussing the various options for inter- 
preting this verse here—they are numerous, complex, and problematic, and will 
not add much to the argument at hand.? My own view is that Paul probably meant 
that people ought to seek and use their freedom to serve the Christian community, 
but my view is beside the point. How did Chrysostom interpret this verse? 
Chrysostom’s commentary on 1 Corinthians 7:21-23 can be found in his Homi- 
liae in epistulam I ad Corinthios 19.5-6.°° His reading of the phrase mallon chrésai 
is supplemented with the phrase mallon douleue (“rather remain a slave”), and 
thus supports the idea that slaves should remain enslaved and not seek freedom, 
since Paul means “that slavery is not a hindrance, but rather an advantage.” The 
same interpretation of the verse is also given in the preface of Chrysostom’s homi- 
letic series on Philemon.” Chrysostom does acknowledge that mallon chrésai 
poses an exegetical problem, and he affirms that some read the term as referring to 
seeking freedom. Chrysostom’s view, however, seems to represent that of the 
majority of patristic writers.” Early writers like Ignatius of Antioch believed that 
slaves should retain their bondage in service to God, and actually states that slaves 
should not seek to be set free at the church’s expense.® Like Chrysostom, Ignatius 
also resorts to the argument of metaphorical slavery to remove the focus from 
institutional slavery. Authors like Ambrose? and Ambrosiaster® also prefer to 
focus on the problem of moral slavery when reading this verse. The exceptions 
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here seem to be Origen? and Jerome, who understand that slaves should use the 
opportunity of freedom to serve their calling. 

To support his substitution of mallon douleue for mallon chresai, Chrysostom 
proposes, first, that Paul did not attach any value to social status, alluding to Gala- 
tians 3:28, and that slavery did not by any means influence ones personhood. This 
was typical Stoic thinking on the status of enslavement—it was a matter of indif- 
ference (adiaphoron). According to Chrysostom, Paul, like the Stoics, did not take 
social status into consideration, and thus neither freedom nor enslavement had 
any benefit over one another in the eyes of God. In De virginitate 41.59-66,° 
where this verse is also cited, Chrysostom states that neither virgins nor slaves 
should shun their status, but use it to glorify God. As virgins should not seek mar- 
riage, so too slaves should not seek freedom. This is a striking example of where 
indifference to institutional slavery in fact sustained the oppressive practice. 

Chrysostoms second premise for this reading is based on the admonitions to 
slaves in the Deutero-Pauline household codes.56 Since these household codes 
never motivate slaves to forsake their masters and seek freedom,” so too this 
verse should be read in the light of these principles. We have, then, an entire econ- 
omy of Pauline and Deutero-Pauline texts working in tandem, in which institu- 
tional and metaphorical slavery function interchangeably. These are the main 
threads in Chrysostoms exegetical tapestry of 1 Corinthians 7:21. But what stands 
out in this homily is how Chrysostom uses the metaphor of divine bondage to 
directly manipulate institutional slavery. Having dealt with the problem of mallon 
chrésai in verse 21, Chrysostom continues to expand on the significance of moral 
slavery: 


Incredible! Where has Paul placed slavery? In the same way that circumcision has no 
benefit, and not being circumcised has no disadvantage— neither does slavery nor 
freedom bear any advantage. . .. He wants to show that slavery is no hindrance but 
rather an advantage. . . . For the one that was called in the Lord while being a slave, is 
the Lord’ freed person; in the same way, the one that was called, being free, is Christ's 
slave [1 Cor. 7:22]. For Paul says, regarding the things that relate to Christ, both are 
equal [Gal. 3:28; Col. 3:11]; and as you are the slave of Christ, so also is your master. 
How then is the slave a freed person? Because Christ has freed you not only from sin, 
but also from outward slavery while continuing to be a slave. For he does not allow 
the slave to be a slave, not even if such a person is someone enslaved; and this is a 
great wonder. But how is the slave free while continuing to be a slave? When this 
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person is freed from the passions and the diseases of the soul, frowning upon riches, 
and anger, and all other similar passions. 


Having determined the fundamentals of Chrysostom’s exegesis of the trouble- 
some phrase mallon chrésai, we now need to examine his interpretation more 
closely. The passage cited above raises several questions. First, how can institutional 
slavery be advantageous? Chrysostom sees slavery as an opportunity to impress 
non-Christian outsiders. By rendering mallon chrésai as mallon douleue, the church 
shows both social and juridical continuity with ancient culture, tradition, and legis- 
lation. Most importantly, as seen in the previous passage, it is part of the control of 
the consequences of sin. Ironically, by conforming to these social and cultural 
norms, the church does not shame its reputation by promoting a “lawless” activity 
like abolition. Conformity also functions as a potent apologetic strategy: “But now 
many are reduced to the necessity of blasphemy, and to say that Christianity has 
come into the world for the subversion of everything, masters having their slaves 
taken from them, and it is a deed of violence.” Chrysostom relates questioning the 
traditional slave-slaveholder social roles to subversiveness and even blasphemy, 
probably because of developments following the Council of Gangra, held some 
years earlier, where the Eustathians were accused of illegally setting slaves free.” 

In earlier times we also hear of the Marcionites, who resisted traditional social 
structures; Tertullian accuses them of removing slaves from their masters. “For 
what is more unrighteous, more unjust, more dishonest, than so to benefit an alien 
slave as to take him away from his master, claim him as the property of another, 
and suborn him against his master’s life,” laments Tertullian, “and all this, to make 
the matter more iniquitous, still while he is yet living in his master’s house and on 
his master’s garner, and still trembling beneath his stripes?” Like Chrysostom, Ter- 
tullian sees such acts of liberation as unrighteous and illegal, and even calls his 
opponents kidnappers: “Such a deliverer, I had almost said kidnapper, would even 
meet with condemnation in the world?" While it is difficult to exactly determine 
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to what extent and for what reasons groups like the Marcionites and Eustathians 
may have resisted slaveholding, it is clear that such “heretical” groups, which advo- 
cated for the dissolution of the bond between slave and master, perhaps as an act 
of ascetic rigorism, were vilified for their semiabolitionist stances. The Council of 
Gangra also condemned extreme fasting and exclusive vegetarianism.” Since the 
New Testament does not call for slaves to be set free, but rather to remain obedient 
to their masters, the church cannot take a stance contrary to scripture. 

This is the first advantage; Chrysostom also lists a second, which is even more 
important. By remaining in slavery, the Christian slave demonstrates that not even 
a practice as degrading and oppressive as slavery can stifle Christian virtue. This is 
a very common argument found in Chrysostom. Christian slaves were expected to 
be better slaves than non-Christian slaves. “This is the nature of Christianity,” 
Chrysostom muses, “in slavery it bestows freedom"? The same doulology found 
in Cynicism and Stoicism” now also surfaces in Chrysostom’s thinking. The Cyn- 
ics and Stoics maintained that social status did not and should not hinder the 
philosophical life. “But if it is impossible for the one who is a slave to be a proper 
Christian,’ Chrysostom warns, “the Greeks will condemn the true religion of hav- 
ing a great weakness; but if they can be shown that slavery in no way hinders 
godliness, they will marvel at our message"? The proliferation of slavery, then, was 
much more than adherence to scriptural tradition. It was a powerful tool both for 
managing appearances in ancient Mediterranean society, and for regulating the 
dynamics of out-group relations. Doulology played an important part in group 
identification. Within Christian thinking, this carefully crafted doulology, there- 
fore, served a fundamental function in the operations of alterity. For instance, the 
Eustathians were pathologized for their seemingly liberal and perhaps even aboli- 
tionary stances toward slavery, and the so-called Greeks cause anxiety for Chrys- 
ostom because of their conservative attitudes toward institutional and moral slav- 
ery. Conservative doulology was part of the cohesion of the sound Christian body 
politic. Tragically, slavery, to Chrysostom at least, had to be maintained so as to 
keep the reputation of the church sound in the eyes of ancient society. 
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The first question, concerning the advantages of institutional slavery, had sev- 
eral implications for the body politic of late ancient Christianity. But what of indi- 
vidual bodies? It is clear that the church's policy of maintaining slavery hardly took 
the slaves themselves into consideration; doulology, in this instance, was a corpo- 
rate ecclesiastical matter. But the passage quoted above also raises a second 
question. What defines the slave of Christ as an individual subject? Chrysostom 
seems to give a simple answer to this: freedom, or rather, freed status. Slaves of 
Christ, whether they are slaveholders or the institutionally enslaved, are in fact 
also freed persons, emancipated slaves (apeleutheroi). According to Chrysostom, 
when someone becomes a slave of God, he or she is also, at the same time, eman- 
cipated from other forms of slavery. The primary characteristic of God’s slaves is 
that they are freed persons, but freed persons still had an obligation to show grati- 
tude and service to their patrons (obsequium). The body never stops being heter- 
onomous, and freedom never sheds its carcerality. Freed status is simply a diluted 
type of slavery in a different social and legal garb. Yet, for the slaves of Christ, being 
freed means that they start moving away from the need to be governed, which sin 
caused, and proceed toward a prelapsarian state. 

Chrysostom uses a rather controversial rhetorical technique here—a paradox 
(paradoxon)—juxtaposing two contrasting statements and then letting them 
agree. One of the advantages of this figure of speech, notwithstanding classical 
rhetoricians’ abhorrence of it,” is that it adds shock value to the argument; it 
is thaumatic.” The slavery-freedom paradox was by far the most popular paradox 
in early Christian discourse.” Albeit in a totally different manner from Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine attempted to make sense of this paradox with the notion of “free 
slavery" (libera servitus).? However, as we can see in Chrysostom, the use of 
this paradox is hardly problematic or contradictory; it is evident in his quotation 
of 1 Corinthians 7:22, and in his interpretation thereof (Hom. 1 Cor. 19.5-6): 
"In Christ both are equal: and as you are the slave of Christ, so also is your 
master.” There are four points that need to be considered when dealing with this 
paradox. 
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First, in Hom. 1 Cor. 19.5-6 Chrysostom implies that one needs to read this 
paradox in a positive rather than a negative sense; in other words, the paradox 
becomes a “unity of opposites,” and is therefore also polarized but not necessarily, 
in this case at least, antinomic. This is the first point to understand about the slav- 
ery-freedom paradox. But since the convergence of these opposites is stressed, 
rather than their divergence, the paradox also implies that both are part of the 
same discursive unity.® This is the second point. A very important fissure of early 
Christian freedom is hereby exposed and confirmed—namely, that freedom in 
itself, as we have stated in numerous instances, is a carceral mechanism. By this I 
mean that freedom should not be seen as the opposite of enslavement, but as a 
necessary part of its operation. The paradox illustrates that this “spiritual” or “true” 
freedom, freedom from sin and the passions, was in fact a strategy to keep slaves 
in their state of bondage. Since they are spiritually freed persons, they do not 
require physical emancipation. This early Christian “freedom” was one of the cen- 
tral ideologies that kept institutional slavery alive. Thus, early Christian formula- 
tions of freedom and free will need to be read with a great deal of suspicion. The 
third point (I will come to the fourth point shortly) is that the slavery-freedom 
paradox assumes a bifurcation of reality. This bifurcation assumes that there is a 
higher reality, the spiritual or the godly, which has precedence over the nongodly 
reality. Slavery to God is the paradoxical isomorphism of freedom from sin and 
the passions. This is also why there is an attitude of indifference toward institu- 
tional slavery in Chrysostom’s discourse. 

But Chrysostom’s ordering of this bifurcation is somewhat complex. Being 
enslaved to God means having freedom from various other despotic forces. “How 
then is the slave a freed person?” Chrysostom asks, and then responds: “Because 
Christ has freed you not only from sin, but also from outward slavery while con- 
tinuing to be a slave... . When the slave is freed from passions and the diseases of 
the mind, frowning upon riches and anger and all other similar passions"? The 
retort here is exhaustive. Slavery to God means freedom both from sin and from 
the passions. "It is not slavery itself, beloved, that hurts us,” Chrysostom says, “but 
the real slavery is that of sin. . . . But if you are a slave of sin, even though you are 
ten thousand times free, your freedom is of no advantage.” What becomes evi- 
dent now is quite disturbing: spiritual freedom devalues social and personal free- 
dom from oppression. Freedom from sin and the passions is obviously conceptu- 
ally related to Chrysostom, but perhaps with different emphases. 
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Having discussed spiritual freedom from sin, I will now limn the intricate facade 
of slavery to the passions. Chrysostom uses an interesting term for the latter form 
of enslavement: “outward slavery" (tes exothen douleias). While freedom from sin, 
here, seems to imply more of a theological and existential concept, freedom from a 
certain condition or disposition, this “outward slavery,’ which I read as slavery to 
the passions, appears to denote more of an ethical and behavioral mode of emanci- 
pation.? The phrase “diseases of the soul” (ton tes psychés nosematon) appears to be 
a synonym, making the kai between the two phrases epexegetical. Moreover, 
Chrysostom believed that a diseased soul, infected by the passions, had very phys- 
ical effects on the body— psychic slavery to the passions had highly corporeal con- 
sequences. I will return to this phrase momentarily. 

As an example that highlights the dynamics of divine bondage and slavery to 
the passions, Chrysostom exposits the life of Joseph.** Joseph, although he was 
institutionally enslaved in Egypt, is seen as a man free from his passions, while the 
wife of Potiphar, according to Chrysostom, was ironically the real slave, since she 
was enthralled by her lust and pride. Joseph's actions, his behavior, signify the 
character of one who is free. The opposite is said of Joseph's brothers, who dis- 
played a lifestyle “more servile than all slaves, both lying to their father, and trad- 
ing with the merchants under false pretences"* But Joseph, Chrysostom elo- 
quently tells us, “nothing was able to enslave him, neither chain nor bondage nor 
the love of his mistress nor his being in a strange land. ... For this is freedom in 
the truest sense when even in bondage it shines through.”** To Chrysostom then, 
slavery is not so much a social status as it is a behavioral habitus, a set of socio- 
somatic practices that distinguishes true slavery from its counterpart. This is qual- 
ified by another interesting argument from Chrysostom: 


So, tell me, what use is it when, although you are not enslaved to a person, you bow 
in subjection to your passions? Since human masters often know how to be lenient, 
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but those masters are never satisfied with your destruction. Are you enslaved to a 
person? Think about it: your master is also a slave to you, in providing you with food, 
in taking care of your health, and in looking after your shoes and all the other things. 
And you do not worry so much, unless you should offend your master; but the mas- 
ter, in the same way, worries if you do not have any of those necessities. But the 
master sits down, while you stand. So what? Since this may be said of you as well as 
of the master. Often, at least, when you are lying down and sleeping peacefully, the 
master is not only standing, but experiencing countless problems in his business 
dealings, he tosses and turns more restlessly than you." 


Once again the conceptual boundaries between moral and institutional slavery 
are blurred in yet another doulological paradox. It is also curious to note that this 
same argument occurs, almost verbatim, in Libanius? and Theodoret,? showing 
that it was probably a very common anecdote in late ancient society. We have here 
a figure of speech known as dialexis, in which opposites are equated for the sake of 
irony. In the anecdote Chrysostom tells us that the slaveholder is in fact shown to 
be a slave to his slaves since he is burdened with their care. This type of paternal- 
ism only serves to conceal the dependence of the slaveholder on the slaves.” But 
what about slaves who need to care for their masters? How can they avoid becom- 
ing "true" slaves of people? "There are limits set to slaves by God himself. ... When 
your master commands nothing which is displeasing to God,” Chrysostom elabo- 
rates, “it is correct to obey, but not further. For so the slave becomes free.” Slaves’ 
first priority is to please God, and if the master’s and God’s principles are in oppo- 
sition, the slave may find him- or herself in a difficult position. Here is an extreme 
case of double standards, obviously: the slave becomes “free” when performing 
the reasonable duties of a slave, as long as they are not an offense to God; but the 
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slaveholder is a “slave” because he takes care of the needs of his slaves. So simply 
by being a slave, the slave is in fact free—again the doulological paradox shows 
how this type of “freedom” actually kept slaves in a state of physical bondage. The 
slaveholder becomes free when he is no longer troubled by the care of slaves. 
The slaves enslave the slaveholder. This is obviously an anecdote spoken from the 
perspective of the supercilious culture of the slaveholders, and although it is 
shameful in its blatant denial of the real oppression of slaves in ancient society, it 
again shows that slavery is bifurcated and shifted to a different level, no longer of 
social status, but of theological condition and, especially, ethical or virtuous 
behavior. 

There is also another dimension to this paradox. It was shown above that the 
proliferation of slavery to God is also a strategy in service of the broader Christian 
program of self-renunciation. Part of this self-renunciation is the idea that to serve 
is better than to command, and service is a sign of love. Chrysostom states: “And 
if someone is a slave, it renders slavery sweeter than freedom. For the one who 
loves rejoices not really in commanding, as in being commanded, although to 
command is surely sweet??? Slaves, therefore, should not only consider their slav- 
ery as a form of freedom, but their service needs to be conducted with love, 
because love “makes hardships light and easy, causing our virtues to be effortless, 
but vice even more bitter to us"? The Christian labor ethic we have in late antiq- 
uity, which could be described as principally labor/service intensive, also sustained 
institutional slavery. When all people submit to each other as slaves of Christ 
(alluding to Gal. 5:13), Chrysostom imagines, “then there will be no such thing as 
slavery. . . . It is much better to be a slave in this way [a slave of Christ] than free in 
any other way.” In all fairness, Chrysostom did envision a perfect world where 
masters and slaves served each other—but such rhetoric remained utopian and 
was never realized in mainstream society. 

Love and submission to Christ mean servitude, and this love is cooperative and 
reciprocal—people ought to be slaves of one another. One immediately notices 
that this discourse of love, amorous servitude, in addition to being corrective, 
as we noted above, allows two more inferences: it is both a measure of producti- 
vity and a measure of security. Love makes slavery bearable, and because of love, 
slaves ought to perform their duties even better. Love also aims to prevent domini- 
cide, since it serves to bond the slave to his or her master, or at least to virtue and 
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God.” While people like Chrysostom may have been sincere in their comments 
about love, the reality is that the Christian doulologization of love was a measure 
to increase labor efficiency and productivity, and also served as a safeguard to 
prevent dominicide and rebellion. 

Furthermore, Chrysostom also warns that the passions are much harsher than 
any earthly master. Potiphar’s wife, again, is a perfect example of the tyranny of the 
passions, according to Chrysostom, along with others like Cain, who was enslaved 
to his envy.” Thus, when Paul said, “Do not become slaves of men,” in 1 Corin- 
thians 7:23b, Chrysostom opines, he meant this type of slavery. Moreover, having 
honor in virtue, according to Chrysostom, is better than having freedom from 
institutional slavery, since virtue gives true freedom, although "not emancipating 
[slaves] from slavery, but while they continue to be slaves, showing them to be 
more honorable than free persons; which is much better than giving them 
freedom??? Chrysostom uses virtue and love, like freedom, as carceral mecha- 
nisms to keep slaves in bondage. True freedom is freedom of the soul, psychic 
freedom, and psychic and hamartiological slaves are, in fact, the true slaves. 

I now come to the fourth point about the paradox of Christian freedom in 
Chrysostoms thought, which concerns the strategic role of the term “freedom” in 
the appropriation and affirmation of the subordinated subjectivity of the slave of 
God. When Philo, Paul, and Chrysostom admonish people to become slaves of 
God, we have an instance of doulomorphism. People are told to become a certain 
type of slave. Doulomorphism could be negative or positive. Generally, ancient 
people did not want to be slaves of anything. But when it came to being slaves of 
God, Christians considered it a type of doulomorphism worth striving for and 
attaining. It was even seen as a move that had much power and authority, as the 
letters of Paul show. By elevating slavery to God as an essential subjectivity to a 
position of power, we have what Raewyn Connell refers to as the replacement ofa 
hegemonic masculinity with a subordinated masculinity.” Whereas slavery was 
previously seen to be a deficient and degenerate state of subjectivity, it now usurps 
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the position of the dominant masculinity. This usurpation of hegemony by the 
discourse of slavery was extremely successful in early Christianity. The reason for 
its success is related to its paradoxical nature; a paradox that, as we saw above, was 
solidified and popularized in early Christian discourse over more than three cen- 
turies. The shift from subordination to hegemony was facile because slavery to 
God is in fact “true” freedom. By seizing the concept of “true” freedom, and pro- 
viding it with a new paradoxical impetus, which in fact diverted the attention from 
the shame of institutional slavery, Christian doulology presented itself as a sensible 
and meaningful expression of the self with which inhabitants of the ancient Medi- 
terranean could associate. It dressed the shame of slavery in acceptable, even 
authoritative, garb. 

Spiritual freedom was the conceptual camouflage by which Christian doulol- 
ogy infiltrated late ancient institutions of power. The fact that it was based on 
authoritative scriptures, accompanied by a lengthy Nachwirkung in tradition (even 
from Cynic and Stoic lines), also facilitated this shift. Furthermore, since the het- 
eronomy of the body in Christian thinking entails that all people are in any case 
slaves, universalizing moral slavery, it stands to reason that the wise would choose 
slavery to God over and against slavery to sin. I will return to this issue of subor- 
dinated and hegemonic masculinities in due course. 

Thus, the Christian concept of freedom as divine bondage sustained institu- 
tional slavery, and it also created a very distinct Christian subjectivity (and mascu- 
linity), founded on a paradox. The final question that Hom. 1 Cor. 19.5-6 prompts 
us to ask is this: how did slavery to God function as a pathologizing discourse? In 
other words, if slaves of God are characterized by spiritual freedom, what are the 
characteristics of those who are free from the Christian god and enslaved to other 
things? We have, in Chrysostom’s thought, a very potent dichotomy between slaves 
of God and slaves of sin and the passions. There is no golden mean in this matter; 
one is either enslaved to God, or, if one is not, the automatic implication is that one 
is enslaved to sin and the passions. The heteronomy of the body is absolute. 

So how are slaves of sin and passion described by Chrysostom? The most 
important point to make here is the following: when slavery is elevated to a moral 
and metaphorical plane, it more easily becomes a universalizing and totalizing 
discourse. This was a categorical form of invective in the ancient world, and it was 
not only the Christians who used the metaphor of slavery to vilify their oppo- 
nents.” Chrysostom was very fond of this invective strategy," and it operates 
within three rhetorical strategies: medicalization, tyranny, and the combination of 
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shame and feminization. One could perhaps highlight others, but these, I believe, 
are the most commonly used in Chrysostoms rhetoric. I will also refer here to 
slavery to sin and the passions interchangeably, since, although they appear to be 
conceptually different, they are also inseparable in Chrysostom’s works. Experi- 
encing the call of the passions is not sinful, but submitting to and indulging exces- 
sively in them lead to sin. I will treat each of these discourses using examples from 
the primary texts. 

The first and perhaps most common strategy in pathologizing slaves of passion 
is medicalization.? We have already seen in Hom. 1 Cor. 19.5 that Chrysostom 
refers to the passions as “diseases of the soul”. Such individuals are pestiferous in 
their innermost being. The pitiful state of pathic and hamartiological slaves is 
bemoaned even further in a vivid and nauseating ekphrasis: 


But we return to our former vomit, after the youth of grace, building up the old age 
of sins. For both the lust for money, and the slavery to disgusting desires, and which- 
ever other sin, have the habit of making the one who works for them old. Now that 
which is decaying and growing old soon disappears [Heb. 8:13]. For there is no body, 
not one, to be seen so paralyzed by the passing of time as a soul that is festering and 
collapsing with many sins. This soul is led out further to extreme prattling, produc- 
ing unintelligible sounds, like people who are very old and mad, bloating with stu- 
pidity, and much derangement, and forgetfulness, and having eyesores, and nauseat- 
ing people, and an easy prey to the devil. Such then are the souls of sinners. But not 
those of the righteous, for they are youthful and invigorated, and are constantly in 
the very prime of life, always ready for any fight or struggle.’ 


Here we see how a list of passions practically forms a moral nosography, accom- 
panied by a detailed geriatric symptomatology: Chrysostom describes slaves of sin 
and the passions here as old, withered, and diseased chattel. One can appreciate 
this image when looking at its intricate construction and multilayered nuancing. 
The image here is of an old, sickly slave who has been laboring hard until old age 
without ever being manumitted. The hard, menial labor of this soul has disabled it 
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éxovoa, Kai avOpwroicg BSehvpa, Kai TM OiaBóXo edyeipwtoc: kai yàp ToLadTat ai THV ápiaproAGv 
woyai. “AAV ody ai tõv Stikaiwv, àÀÀà vedCovol ka o~PpLy@oL Kai év adT@ TH AvOet rfj HAuciac eiot 
Stamavtoc, mpdc ánaocav Laxnv ka TaANV dei Tapeckevacpévat: 
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and caused it to suffer numerous ailments, including madness and dementia. Lan- 
guage of disease, notably related to the unhealthy accumulation and discharge of 
fluids—that is, unbalanced humors'—and especially mental illness, abounds. 
The life of sin and the passions is described as vomit (emetos). The body of this 
slave is paralyzed (paralyo) and festered (sathros). It is a soul likened to a person 
collapsing with seizures and other neurological ailments (katapipto). The soul 
becomes phonetically corrupt (lerodia, which has heretical nuances; aséma 
phthengomene, a phrase that suggests mantic frenzy). 

Along with the metaphor of old age, which is synonymous with weakness, var- 
ious psychoses are listed by Chrysostom: parapaió, which I translated as *mad- 
ness; but which can also mean "folly"—the term shares a semantic domain with 
mainomai; koryzes anapeplesmene, a phrase translated here as “bloating with stu- 
pidity"—it is probably used here medico-metaphorically rather than literally, and 
denotes phlegm (the excess of phlegm being the typical mark of decrepit old age), 
driveling, and being "snotty" (it is based on the ancient medical belief that accu- 
mulation of bodily fluids can result in both physical and mental illness—the result 
of humors in disarray5)—the runny nose and driveling also signify a return to 
childhood, as old age was often seen as a second infancy;"5 paraplexia, “derange- 
ment"; Chrysostom also provides a neat assonance and alliteration between lethe 
(forgetfulness) and lēmē (eyesores). In sum, this aged slave soul is a sight that 
causes other people to become sick (anthropois bdelyra). While Chrysostoms lan- 
guage of medicalization is metaphorical, the effects of pathic slavery were also 
quite physical. A diseased soul results in a diseased body, and just as a harsh mas- 
ter damages the physical body of the institutional slave, so too the kyriarch of the 
passions ruins and ravages the physical body of the psychic slave. Excessive indul- 
gence in sin and the passions ages the body and the soul badly. Because of these 
serious physical consequences of bondage to the passions, it comes as no surprise 
that many people were less concerned with the physical maltreatment of institu- 
tional slaves. 

There is also a measure of demonization here.” The psychically afflicted indi- 
vidual becomes an easy target for demonic activity, like an old, sick, wounded 
animal in the wild. In a different homily Chrysostom describes the devil in the 
manner of a slave trader, and the slave of passion as one who is "like a bad and 


104. The notion of the balance of fluids or humors is notably present in Galen's thought, and was 
accepted by the fourth-century physician Oribasius; see Susan P. Mattern, Galen and the Rhetoric of 
Healing (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2008), 34-35. Chrysostom, here, effortlessly con- 
joins the medical knowledge of his day with his own theological virtue-ethics. 

105. Mattern, Galen and the Rhetoric of Healing, 152—56. 

106. Tim G. Parkin, Old Age in the Roman World: A Cultural and Social History (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2003), 83. 

107. See Hom. Matt. 58.1 (PG 58.565.42-567.47). 
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captive slave, whom the devil has caught, and leading him away, fleeing, while 
flogging him everywhere, and surrounding him with ten thousand insults.” 
Enslavement to sin and the passions also means one is a slave of the devil. These 
ailing souls stand in stark contrast to the righteous souls, who are young, strong, 
and invigorated. Masters were, after all, in the end responsible for the health of 
their slaves. Slavery to God is then curative to these psychic infirmities. Greed and 
vainglory are common in such descriptions. Chrysostom describes these passions 
as “dreadful maladies which turn people into “slaves in extreme slavery?” In 
some instances, the language of purity and defilement is also used." The expres- 
sion “slaves to the stomach” (gastridouloi), with reference to gluttony, is also very 
prevalent in this regard." 

Another strategy very common in Chrysostom is that of the tyranny of the pas- 
sions. The lordship of God is often contrasted with the destructive domination of 
the passions. While God is described as a gentle, kind, and loving slaveholder, the 
passions are tyrannical: 


But the souls of those who are slaves to wealth are not noble and free, but like those 
that are under ten thousand pedagogues, and taskmasters, so that these people dare 
not even lift up their eye, and speak confidently on behalf of virtue... . For such a 
person has neither one master, nor two, nor three, but ten thousand. . .. Now then, 
let us see if this person is not one who is more enslaved than all; and let us compare 
him to, not simply a slave, but a slaves slave, for many domestics have slaves despite 
being slaves themselves. This slave's slave then has one master. . . . For although his 
master's master seems to rule over him, yet presently he obeys only one; and if things 
between them are well, he will abide in safety all his life. But the slave of wealth does 
not only have one or two, but many, and harsher masters. .. . Do you see the swarm 
of masters, and of harsh masters?! 


108. Hom. Matt. 58.5 (PG 58:570.24-27): Óc àávópánoOov kakóv kal aiyuáAcorov Aapov adtov ó 
dtaBodog &netot, Kai dyet kai pépet, paníCov návroOsv Kai popíaic nepiBáAAov bBpEotv. 

109. Hom. Jo. 69.1 (PG 59.377.30, 39-40): óetvóv TO vóonya . . . SodAot GovAsí(av tiv &oxátiv. 

1100. Hom. Heb. 31.2 (F7.345-46). 

11. See Hom. Matt. 13.2-5 (PG 57.210.5-218.17); Hom. Jo. 44.1 (PG 59.247.64-65); Hom. Rom. 
33[32].1 (F1.486-87); Hom. Heb. 25.8 (F7.287). For more on gluttony in Chrysostom, see Shaw, Burden 
of the Flesh, 131-39. 

12. Hom. Matt. 58.6 (PG 58.571.16-19, 24-25, 30-34, 36-40, 61, 572.1): ` AAX ovy ai TOV nÀooto 
GovAevóvtov yvyal roiabrat, dAN Gonep oi 6nó ptopíovc dvtec narðaywyoùç Kai Snpiovs, obtoc oùôè 
&nüpat TO Supa TOAUWOL, Kai on&p áperijc TapprotdoacBal.... OVSE yàp Eva Seondtyv Kai Svo Kai 
Tpeic, AAAG pious ó ToLodTos Éxet. . . . "ISwpev vo(vvv ei ur] obtóc EoTLV ó návtwv SovAtKwTEpOS: Kal 
ávrictijoouev abT®, ur] SodAOV &nA Gc, GAAG 6o0Xov SovAov: noho yàp Kai oikétat SovAOUG Éyovotv. 
Odtog uèv obv ó 6obAoc Tod oov Eva Exet SeonOTHV. ... Kav yap ó tovtov Seondty¢ advtod ôok 
Kpateiv, GAAG vécc évi LOvw neíðerar käv Ta npòç &xeivov abT@ xaX xn, £v ddeia Tov ánavra 
kaGedeitat Biov. Obtoc dé oby Eva Kai SO uóvov, àÀAà TOAAOVS kai YaAETwTépous éxet SeaTac. .. . 
Eidec Seomtota@v £ouóv, kal 6eonotóv xahen@v; 
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The slave of the passions is described as the lowliest of all slaves; in fact, this person 
is more like the slave of a slave. It often happened that slaves owned other slaves. 
The result here is that the slave of the passions is a slave of many harsh masters, 
since all of the passions have an effect on the soul and the body. Each passion 
demands its pound of flesh. This person is like the overcommitted slave, one who 
is robbed of all decency, with no confidence to speak in favor of virtue. Chrysos- 
tom states that being an institutional slave, even the lowliest one who is owned by 
another slave, is “better” than being a slave of the passions. While the purpose of 
this type of hyperbolic rhetoric is to shock the audience, statements like these did 
nothing to ameliorate institutional slavery. Vainglory, Chrysostom warns, makes 
people slaves in a worse condition than those bought with money; hence people 
should strive to be subject only to the dominion of God.'? 

The final strategy Chrysostom utilizes is that of shaming and feminization. Here 
we find the invective of gynaecodouly (from the word gynaikodouloi), men being 
slaves of women. The term gynaikodouloi is a neologism Chrysostom himself 
invented, showing his utter disdain of women exercising power over men. Chrysos- 
tom slanders men in the general sense, who are slaves to their lust for women, but 
he also uses this argument in a very particular context, against syneisaktism (spir- 
itual marriage). The crux of the argument, however, remains the same: all these men 


are the slaves of women, these above all do women drag around like menial slaves, 
and will never consider treating them like men, flogging them, spitting on them, 
leading them, and taking them around everywhere, and giving themselves airs, and 
in everything only giving them orders. ... And he himself too, in order to guard the 
character of his desperation, exhibits the character of a slave of the masses, flattering 
them, serving them, slaving away with a servitude more grievous than that of one 
bought for money." 


The first point I want to raise here is this: in all three examples that I have cited 
above, it was noted by Chrysostom that the life of an institutional slave is better than 
the life of a slave of sin and the passions. The problem Chrysostom has with gynae- 
codouly is that men, driven by lust, who become slaves of women, are acting contrary 
to their nature. They become subordinated to women and serve them in a shameful 
fashion. There seems to be an ironic pun in the passage quoted above—the men are 
described as both gynaikodouloi (slaves to women) and andrapoda (man-footed 


13. Hom. Tit. 2 (F6.274-83). 

14. Hom. Matt. 62.6 (PG 58.603.3-8, 603.12-604.4): yuvaikodovAouc, TovTovg áta ÙG 
àvópánoóa nepipépovotv ai yuvaikec, kai ook äv mote karat&uóooiev ékeivat Wo avdpaow adtoic 
xexpíjoOau paní(ovoau Stamtvovoai, &yovcat Kai mepiáyovcat mzavrayob, Kai Opumtdp_evat, Kai 
Ttávta émitattovoat pdvov.... Kai abróc dé éxeivoc, dore Statnpijoat TO oxa TÄS árovoíac, và 
Tov avdpanddwv npóc robc rAeíovac émdeixvuTat, koAakeóov, Üeparneóov, ravróc àpyvpwvýrov 
GovAs(av SovAevwv yaAeroépav. 
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animals, one of the worst terms used for slaves’). By being slaves of lust and of 
women, they only appear to be men, or man-footed animals.” For Chrysostom, Paul 
believed that being “slaves to men" was wrong, so being slaves to women was even 
worse.” It must be remembered here that Chrysostom considered the hierarchy of 
men over women as natural, and not related to sin. In one of Chrysostoms letters, he 
cites the example of David and Solomon, who were both caught by the snare of 
gynaecodouly; he asks: *Do you see how great an evil it is not to master pleasure, not 
to overturn the ruling principle in nature, and for a man to be the slave of women?" 

Chrysostom sees the disjunction of this natural governmentality and losing 
control over the passions as typically sinful. It is also a direct assault on their mas- 
culinity, and they appear to be the weaker sex. Their servile nature implies that the 
woman now occupies the role of the man, and the man that of the woman and 
slave. In this relationship, reality is overturned, and nature is inverted.'? This man- 
ifestation of excessive chivalry revolted Chrysostom. Chrysostom also disapproved 
of men running after women with whom they have engaged in a "spiritual mar- 
riage.” These men are also called gynaikodouloi, and they are compared specifically 
to eunuchs to highlight their unnatural and overturned gender ambiguity.” 

A vast array of slave types are used in Chrysostoms complex formulations of 
divine bondage and slavery to sin and the passions, including the old, run-down, 
and demented slave, slaves of slaves, the andrapodon, the gynaikodoulos, and the 
eunuch. In this section we have seen how concepts of spiritual freedom enforced 
institutional slavery, and how metaphorical slavery was universalized to bifurcate 
reality and dichotomize society into slaves of God and slaves of sin and the pas- 
sions; and it was shown that metaphorical slavery directly influenced ideas about 
institutional slavery. 


In one of Chrysostoms sermons, he consoles the slaves who may be in his audi- 
ence in a very Stoic manner: "Slavery is nothing but a name. The domination is 


n5. Tracey E. Rihll, “Classical Athens,” in Bradley and Cartledge, Cambridge World History of 
Slavery, 1:48-73. 

16. Blake Leyerle, Theatrical Shows and Ascetic Lives: John Chrysostom’s Attack on Spiritual Mar- 
riage (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001), 46-49. 

nz. Elizabeth A. Clark, Reading Renunciation: Asceticism and Scripture in Early Christianity 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1999), 303-4. 

118. Theod. laps. 2.2.18-20 (SC 117.54): "Opa nóoov kakòv TO ur] Kpatetv NdSovijc, àÀAà ilv TS 
pboews àvatpéreiw dpyiyy, kai ävõpa Svta yvvoaukàv eivat oov. 

19. Chrysostom uses exactly the same argument in his polemic against homoeroticism in Hom. 
Rom. 5[4] (F1.44-52); see Chris L. de Wet, “John Chrysostom on Homoeroticism;' Neotestamentica 48, 
no. 1 (2014): 187-218. 

120. Subintr. 10.38-45 (Dumortier 80); see chapter 6. 
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according to the flesh, brief and temporary; for whatever is of the flesh, is not 
permanent?! We have seen in this chapter that the metaphor of slavery in Chrys- 
ostom’s theology was meticulously constructed. It is a complex metaphor, with 
various levels of meaning, that was theologized in an equally complex and elabo- 
rate way. For Chrysostom, divine bondage is what defines, paradoxically, Christian 
freedom. This was juxtaposed to slavery to sin and slavery to the passions, two 
related yet distinct concepts. The heteronomy of the body is therefore distributed 
over two spheres—either that of enslavement to sin, the passions, and the devil, or 
that of slavery to God. Most importantly, the theologization of the metaphor of 
slavery directly influenced institutional slavery. Sadly, the metaphor of slavery in 
Chrysostoms theology simply ramified and sustained institutional slavery. In very 
much the same way for Chrysostom as for the Stoics, and Chrysostoms views on 
slavery are particularly Stoic, the indifference caused by the metaphorization and 
interiorization of slavery suffocated any possible seeds of abolitionist thought in 
antiquity. Having explained the complex dynamic between the metaphor and real- 
ity of slavery, in the rest of this book I will attempt to expose the facade of institu- 
tional slavery and perform an archaeology of the slave body in the thought of 
Chrysostom, and develop some of the findings from this chapter. While the focus 
will be on institutional slavery henceforth, we will often return to this elusive met- 
aphor of divine bondage. 


121. Hom. Eph. 22.1 (F4.334): óvopua dovdgiag goti uóvov. Kata odpKa éotiv fj Seonoteia, 
Tipóokatpoc kai Ppaxeia- órtep yàp äv rj capktikóv, &níknpóv oti. 
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Little Churches 


The Pastoralization of the Household and Its Slaves 


Slaves were part of the Roman household, and they often occupied the same inti- 
mate spaces shared by other occupants of the house. One of the primary signifiers 
of slave subjectivity was domesticity—slaves were a fundamental feature of elite 
households in antiquity. There was no separate term to distinguish the nonslave 
members of the household from the slaves. In its legal sense, the term familia 
referred to those under the authority of the paterfamilias; in its ordinary usage, the 
term often refers exclusively to the slaves of the household.’ The Greek near 
equivalents for these terms, oikos and oikeios (terms related to the house, property, 
or household), and sometimes oikogenés (house-born; referring often to house- 
born slaves or vernae), are equally ambiguous. The latter term is often used exclu- 
sively to denote slaves who were born in a household as opposed to those pur- 
chased outside it. In essence, it tells us that slaves were inseparable from the very 
essence of the household. There is also the very common, and specialized, term for 
a domestic slave: oiketes.? 


1. Richard P. Saller, “The Hierarchical Household in Roman Society: A Study of Domestic Slav- 
ery, in Serfdom and Slavery: Studies in Legal Bondage, ed. Michael L. Bush (London: Routledge, 1996), 
114-16. 

2. There are numerous other terms used for slaves that will be noted in the course of the book. 
I will not provide an extensive lexicographical overview of slave terminology here; it has been suc- 
cessfully done in numerous instances, see Wulf Jaeger, “Die Sklaverei bei Johannes Chrysostomus” 
(PhD diss., Christian-Albrechts- Universitat zu Kiel, 1974), 9-22; Antonino González Blanco, Economia 
y sociedad en el Bajo imperio según San Juan Crisostomo, Publicationes de la Fundacion universitaria 
espafiola 17 (Madrid: Fundación universitaria espafiola, 1980), 280-81. Harper gives a thorough 
analysis of the term oiketés; Kyle Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, AD 275-425 (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2011), 513-18. 
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One of the most famous remarks Chrysostom made about slavery is found in 
his Homiliae in epistulam I ad Corinthios 40.6, in which he advises his audience 
that they should be able to get along without any household slaves. But then, at the 
Rubicon of abolition, Chrysostom turns back and consoles the slaveholders thus: 
“One master only needs to employ one slave; or rather two or three masters one 
slave. .. . We will allow you to keep a second slave. But if you collect many, you no 
longer do it for the sake of benevolence, but to indulge yourself. .. . when you have 
purchased slaves and have taught them trades whereby to support themselves, let 
them go free?? Instead of abolition, then, Chrysostom recommends diminution 
and manumission. 

Chrysostoms statements about the management of household slaves should be 
read within his broader program of pastoralizing the household and its slaves. This 
chapter will explore the implications of domestic pastoralization for household 
slaves in both agricultural and urban contexts. The pastoralization of the house- 
hold had significant implications both for the character and role of the slave body, 
and for the number of slaves owned by a household. Chrysostom makes an impor- 
tant distinction between tactical slaveholding (owning only a few slaves) and stra- 
tegic slaveholding (owning a large number of slaves). Thus this chapter will also 
consider the implications of the proliferation of tactical slaveholding for the dis- 
play of status and power by the Roman elite. 


THE NATURE AND DYNAMICS OF DOMESTIC 
PASTORALIZATION 


The concept of pastoralization is based on Foucault's work on governmentality and 
biopolitics. It refers to a very specific type of governance in which the one who 
governs others is seen in the role of a shepherd (pasteur), and the governed as a 
flock. While these roles appear in the writings of Plato, the shepherd-flock model 
of government is based mainly on principles from the Hebrew Bible.* Foucault 
notes, however, that pastoral power was transformed into something completely 
different in Christian thought? It became an institutionalized form of power and 
government with a distinct character. In Christian pastoralism the shepherd leads 


3. Hom. 1 Cor. 40.6 (F2.515-16): Kai yàp évi tov éva xpfjo0at Seondtny oikétr] uóvov &ypf|v- 
uàAAov ôè kai Sbo Kal tpeic Óeorórac évi oikétr. . . . ei Ó£ Kai ávaykaiov, Eva nov uóvov, i] TO TOAD 
devtepov.... ei 6& MoAAOVS ovvayetc, od PiAavOpwriac £vekev otro noteic, GAA Opvrrróuevoc. ... 
arr’ &yopácac, kai téxvac ói8á£ac Gore dpKeiv Eavtoic, Apes SAevOépovuc. 

4. Michel Foucault, Security, Territory, Population: Lectures at the Collége De France 1977-1978, 
ed. Michel Senellart et al., trans. Graham Burchell (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2009), 115-254. 
Foucault utilizes many authors from late antiquity, including Chrysostom, Ambrose, Cyprian, Jerome, 
and Cassian. 

5. Foucault, Security, Territory, Population, 164-65. 
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and directs the flock to salvation, watches over and teaches them, and disciplines, 
corrects, and punishes them. Care and spiritual guidance are the central concerns 
of Christian pastoralism. Foucault quotes Chrysostom as saying: “The pastor must 
take care of the whole town and even of the orbis terrarum."* Thus, when I speak 
of the pastoralization of the household, I refer to the discursive practice in which 
the values, principles, structures, and especially the functions and operations of 
Christian pastoral power are carried over to and duplicated in the household. 

Pastoral power tends to spread and duplicate itself. The reason for this is, as 
Foucault notes, that the shepherd does not wield power over a territory per se, but 
over a multiplicity of people in different territories." Although I do believe that in 
late antiquity pastoral power became highly territoriaP—a development that 
Foucault by and large neglects—especially with the distribution of episcopal sees 
and sacralization of religious places, the focus was still on governing the flock. But 
what is the relevance of pastoralism to slaves? Although pastoralism is communal 
in that the shepherd cares for the whole flock, governing a multiplicity, it is also an 
individualized governmentality, since the pastor must account for each sheep, and 
in a household the sheep would have included slaves. The logical avenue of distri- 
bution of pastoral power was the household; churches, after all, primarily con- 
sisted of households, and the metaphor of the household of God was also a pri- 
mary metaphor for the church. And because of the dynamics of pastoral power, 
bishops were often intimately involved with households. 

As a subset of their role as spiritual advisers, bishops often took the role of 
domestic advisers. Kristina Sessas work on the influence of bishops on Roman 
households in the West yields some important insights? Although the dominus 
and paterfamilias of the house still remained the primary domestic authority, 
households often availed themselves of the advice of bishops in certain ethical, 
legal, and spiritual matters. Sessa discerns three contexts where episcopal advice 
was most commonly sought: in marriage, in the administration of land and prop- 
erty, and of course, in slaveholding (the issues in all three contexts, of course, being 
inextricably connected). Domestic episcopal advice, then, related to the art and 
practice of oikonomia (household management), and the household was a space 
where men could fashion their masculinity, and where bishops and spiritual 
leaders could increase their influence.? As I will demonstrate in this chapter, 


6. Ibid., 168. 

7. Ibid., 125. 

8. This is a point especially demonstrated by Christine Shepardson, Controlling Contested Places: 
Late Antique Antioch and the Spatial Politics of Religious Controversy (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2014). 

9. Kristina Sessa, The Formation of Papal Authority in Late Antique Italy: Roman Bishops and the 
Domestic Sphere (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 127-73. 

10. Ibid., 3-5. 
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discussions about the pastoralization of the household and oikonomia inevitably 
touch on the issue of masculinity. 

Chrysostom, however, was not simply an ad hoc adviser on various legal and 
religious issues. He had an organized vision for the households of the cities in 
which he ministered, both in Antioch and in Constantinople. “If we manage our 
households in this [Christian] way,’ Chrysostom explains, “we will also be quali- 
fied for the management of the church. For surely a house is a little church?" 
Chrysostom envisioned households as “little churches.” The pastoralization of the 
household was the central strategy in Chrysostoms vision of the transformation of 
the city, which he considered immoral and degenerate.” Domestic pastoralization 
in Chrysostom, then, implies the transformation of the household into a space 
similar to that of the church. However, Chrysostom did not ultimately achieve 
everything he sought to change with this strategy. This point is notably stressed by 
Peter Brown: “John’s ideal of the Christian household as a lay monastery, closed to 
the profane world, excluded too much of the life of the city outside its walls. It had 
little impact at the time?” 

Although pastoralization did not transform the city as universally as Chrysos- 
tom hoped, it was not without effect, and I do not believe the strategy was a total 
failure. The research of both Kate Cooper” and Kristina Sessa? has shown that 
Christianity profoundly reshaped the Roman household. And it is my intent in 
this book similarly to show that Chrysostom’s work reshaped Roman households, 
though perhaps on a more realistic scale than he wanted. Christianity in general, 
and Chrysostom in particular, influenced not only the spiritual and religious life 
of the household, but also its ephemeral operation. In some instances the 
changes were considerable. If we look at agricultural landholdings of households, 
an interesting picture emerges. In one of his homilies, Chrysostom refers to the 
construction of a church building on the villa estate of what appears to be one of 
his congregants. With this reference, Chrysostom may also be trying to gain the 
favor of the rural aristocracy, or at least to increase his influence among such fam- 
ilies. In her work on the Christianization of the aristocracy in the West, Michele 
Salzman has illustrated that the rural landowning aristocracy was particularly 


n. Hom. Eph. 20.3 (F4.311-12): " Av obtw tac oikiag Stok@pev tac éavtõv, kai npóc ' ExkAnotac 
émotaciav écópue0a. emttrSetor- Kai fj oikía yàp “ExkAnoia éoti wkpá. In his Serm. Gen. 6 (PG 
54.607.27-28), Chrysostom tells his audience to turn their houses into churches. 

12. Aideen M. Hartney, John Chrysostom and the Transformation of the City (London: Duck- 
worth, 2004), 67-71. 

13. Peter R.L. Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), 320. 

14. Kate Cooper, The Fall of the Roman Household (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2007). 

15. Sessa, Formation of Papal Authority. 

16. Hartney, Transformation of the City, 117-32. 
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resistant to processes of Christianization. When reading Chrysostom, it seems 
that some of the villa culture of the West was carried over to the East; there were 
villas in Daphne, and Libanius mentions rural landowners. Villa estates were per- 
haps not as widespread in the East as in the West, but the sources confirm their 
existence.” The urban aristocracy, however, saw religious affiliation as an oppor- 
tunity to acquire imperial favor. Also, many elite men, as a result of the crisis of 
Roman masculinity in the fourth century, fled to their villa estates to live the life of 
leisure (otium). Life in the countryside was all but leisurely for nonelites. This cri- 
sis of elite masculinity, noted by Mathew Kuefler, had significant implications for 
doulology in late antiquity.” 

It was against this backdrop that the villa church arose, and its establishment 
was strategic; it was intended to keep a pastoral grip on an aristocracy that was 
suspicious of Christianity, and on men who no longer saw any reason to continue 
living in the stressful urban world. Although not primarily concerned with the 
spiritual guidance of slaves, the villa church played an important role in their spir- 
itual welfare and that of free resident laborers (kolones, coloni) working on the villa 
estates. “Now this is the palace of Christ, the church you are building” Chrysos- 
tom explains. “Do not look at the cost, but calculate the fruit” The spiritual care of 
laborers was an important function of this church-in-the-fields, as Chrysostom 
notes, "The laborers cultivate your land, you must cultivate their souls; they bring 
your fruits to you, you must lead them up to heaven"? The concept introduced by 
Chrysostom here—idea of spiritual agriculture—was common in ancient litera- 
ture. In return for their work in the fields, laborers received spiritual sustenance. 
Chrysostom also introduces a new spiritual economy and profitability for the 
estate. Whereas authors like Cato, Varro, and Columella advise landholders to run 
their estates for maximum profit, Chrysostom wants them to become spiritual 
farmers and focus on the spiritual profitability of their lands; this was also the 
initiative of Philos treatise on agriculture. Chrysostom envisions that each villa 
estate should have a church. He even encourages the participation of laborers 
from neighboring estates, and, probably, villages. The small villages scattered over 
the vast countryside of the East may have benefited from villa churches. The 
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pastoralization of the household, and the introduction of spiritual agriculture, 
were interwoven in the day-to-day running of the villa. 

The villa church had its own priest and functioned in basically the same way as 
any other church.” The priest may have been appointed from the many monks 
living near villages and farms, or from the patronage network of the owner as a 
favor to one of his friends or clients. The input of a local chérepiskopos, a bishop of 
a rural district but subordinate to the urban bishop, was probably sought in most 
cases. Frans van de Paverd confirms that there were rural Christians serving as 
priests who visited the city during feast days. In his analysis of De statuis 19 (Epulis 
ss. martyrum), Van de Paverd problematizes the identity of the so-called men from 
the country to which the homily refers, and concludes these men were probably 
ordained priests serving in such country churches.” Chrysostom gives the land- 
lord the authority to appoint an active board of clergy, and like Columella, who 
advises absentee landholders to be involved with the physical agriculture of the 
farm, Chrysostom advises them to be cultivators of spiritual husbandry. “For 
ought not each believer build a church,’ Chrysostom asks, “[and] get a teacher to 
assist him ... support a teacher, support a deacon, and a sacerdotal body 
corporate"? Although it was customary for bishops to approve these appoint- 
ments, the clergy appointed to minister in these churches were mostly under the 
supervision of the landowners." 

Chrysostom describes the villa church as being like a wife or daughter of the 
landowner, to whom he must give a dowry. Moreover, maintaining a healthy spir- 
itual agriculture ensures that the real agriculture, the winepresses and orchards, 
will yield good fruit because of the blessing of God. The church will also bring 
God's protection to the field. Chrysostom describes God5 protection as a defensive 
wall around the lands. This advice was also common in Roman agronomy—the 
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successful estate had to carefully conduct all the necessary religious rites, espe- 
cially those related to fertility. Fertility was a very important religious discourse in 
agrarian contexts, and Chrysostom here assures his audience that the Christian 
God is also a God of fertility, and will ensure a blessed harvest. This seems to 
Chrysostom to be a remedy for the lack of spiritual nourishment that agricultural 
slaves experienced. Being removed from the city had its disadvantages: 


I wish it were possible to bring those slaves who are outside into the cities. “What 
then,’ you would say, “if he should also become wicked?” But why should he, I ask 
you? Because he has come into the city? But consider that being on the outside he 
will be much more wicked. For he who is wicked within the city, will be much more 
so outside. For here he will be exempted from necessary cares, his master taking that 
care upon himself; but there the worry about those things will distract him perhaps 
even from things more necessary and more spiritual.? 


Chrysostom expects slaveholders to take responsibility for the pastoral care of 
their slaves. Chrysostom also seems to believe that urban slaveholders take better 
care of their slaves than rural ones—a point that may have some truth to it. Slaves 
on large agricultural estates did not always live in acceptable circumstances, even 
for slaves. This is an interesting inversion of a common ancient perception that the 
vita rustica is much more beneficial to slaves than city life. Normally, agricultural 
slaves were seen in a more positive light. In older Roman agronomical literature the 
vita rustica, in general, was seen as being more beneficial to the formation of virtue. 
Columella believes that constant city life has made the ruling class of Roman men 
soft and resulted in the degeneration of farming in the Roman Empire.” However, 
the masculinity of elite men who abandon their civic duties and retreat to their vil- 
las in the country is also questioned. Here the aristocratic vita rustica is equated 
with the life of leisure (otium) and is not fitting for a free man. 

This was also the case in late antiquity." Free elite men had to visit their estates 
often and use them to enhance their manhood so that they could perform their 
civic duties optimally, but they must not use their estates as an escape from their 
civic life. Chrysostom understands that the simplicity of the vita rustica is benefi- 
cial for one’s spiritual formation, but when it comes to slaves, he may have seen the 
matter differently. Slaves did not have the luxury of such mobility. They were stuck 
in the fields they had to till, along with various other "free" laborers who had very 
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little mobility themselves. In the later Roman Empire legislation was introduced 
that bound coloni as “slaves of the land from which they were born” (servi terrae 
ipsius cui nati sunt), restricted their freedom of movement, and gave the landowner 
power over them that was similar to that of a slaveholder (dominus) over a slave.” 

Thus, in Chrysostom’s thought, the city functions as a type of carceral-discipli- 
nary space. When Chrysostom speaks ofthe "city" here, he is referring to Christian 
urban spaces like the church and the Christian household—spaces conducive to 
conversion and Christianization.? It seems that Chrysostom would rather risk hav- 
ing slaves in close proximity to ecclesiastical influence, notwithstanding the dangers 
ofthe theater and the baths, than far away and removed from such influence, work- 
ing in the fields. Although Chrysostom often idealized rural Christians who visited 
the city,” with regard to slaves the city had more direct recourse to Christianization 
than the countryside. The villa church assured, even if only theoretically, that slaves 
in the countryside could have access to some form of pastoral care. 

Furthermore, if Chrysostom’s comments are accurate and his advice was fol- 
lowed, which may have been the case, the villa church would have hosted gather- 
ings composed mainly of slaves, coloni, and perhaps villagers and monks from the 
surrounding area. The pressure from various sides on domini to provide pastoral 
care to their slaves supports the accuracy of these accounts. This villa church can 
therefore be understood as a type of heterotopia, a psychogeographical modaliza- 
tion and spatialization of Christian spirituality, where the slave is secure and iso- 
lated from the dangers of the vita rustica. Heterotopias are described by Foucault 
as "spaces of otherness,” a geography that separates itself from all other sites that 
may surround it, whether physically or symbolically.” The villa church represents 
not only a physical space that is foreign to the rustic and has more in common 
with the urban, but also all those technologies of urban pastoralization, including 
both ritual and spiritual guidance. The establishment of the villa church was an 
overt act of colonizing the physical agricultural landscape and planting within it 
an agriculture of the spirit, a psychic husbandry. 

But what can we say about the care and management of slaves in urban house- 
holds, households more in reach of pastoral power? How did pastoral power 
take hold of the urban household and its slaves, and what were the effects of this 
usurpation of domestic power? Chrysostom’s audience was rather mixed—some, as 
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we saw above, probably did own large villa estates with many slaves, but the majority 
were simple householders who were not illustriously wealthy; his audience may have 
included businesspeople, people in civil service, and most certainly people from more 
impoverished households. Although there is still much uncertainty about the number 
of slaves in urban households, it is likely that the majority of Chrysostom’s audience 
were slaveholders, and those too poor to afford slaves no doubt had contact with them 
on a regular basis. We also know from Chrysostom himself that some less privileged 
households also had a slave or two, and that slaves owned slaves from their peculium. 
Domestic slaves were also present at some of the gatherings Chrysostom addressed. 
The pastoralization Chrysostom sought to impose on urban households was complex 
in both its discursivity and its practical application. The household was pastoralized 
in two ways: through a hierarchized network of power and authority mirroring that 
of the church, and through a duplication of the liturgical and ritual dynamics of the 
church. 

At this stage I should mention that there was an additional crucial operation of 
domestic pastoralization at work in the household—the pastoralization of sexual- 
ity. Sexuality is a domestic matter, and it was clearly targeted by agents of pastoral- 
ism like Chrysostom. The pastoralization of sexuality included the regulation and 
restructuring of slave sexualities, especially in the light of the common occurrence 
of sexual exploitation of slaves. I will discuss this issue in greater detail in chapter 
6. For nowI will focus on the hierarchy of pastoral power that was duplicated in the 
household, and then the liturgical and ritual aspects of domestic pastoralization. 

What we have in the first instance, then, is a reproduction of the excess of pas- 
toral power in the late ancient Roman household. The paterfamilias now reflected 
the character and authority of a priest and vice versa, and even the slave father, 
who had to preside over his family, had this authority. The wife, children, and 
slaves in a household were all assigned new roles that were related to Christian 
domestic hierarchy, teaching, liturgy, and ritual. To demonstrate both the concep- 
tual particularity and potency of this reproduction, I refer to this process as the 
pastoralization of the domestic somatoscape. I use the term somatoscape in this 
instance not only to emphasize the corporeality of this migration of power, 
but also to illustrate how this power penetrated the performativity of bodies in 
the domestic sphere. It was quite different from building a church in the fields on 
a villa estate. Rather, it was a colonization of a different character, one that 
penetrated, to the very core, "those subtle interactions and negotiations that 
are grafted onto domestic flesh, somatic performances between the corps domes- 
tique and the espace domestique.”® It influenced the distribution and mobility 
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of bodies in the household—for example, slaves were now allowed in certain 
spaces where they would not normally be welcome, such as at the table 
while scripture was being read. It even touched on sexual positions, coital deco- 
rum, and eugenics, as we will see in chapter 6, and the way people feasted and 
partied. 

Both Peter Brown and Kim Bowes have noted Chrysostom’s idealism, and its 
failure, when it came to the pastoralization of the household.? It was especially his 
encounters with Constantinopolitan households that caused most of his despond- 
ency—his stringent and idealistic commands to elite households along with his 
autocratic financial management may have been among the main reasons for his 
eventual alienation and deportation.** He may have had more success in Antioch. 
Yet Chrysostom dreamt of the household as untainted by the secular mire of the 
city. At the core of this ideal pastoralization there is the duplication of sacerdotal 
authority in the body of the paterfamilias. We have seen in the case of villa churches 
that Chrysostom allowed the lord of the estate to appoint and oversee the clerical 
body of the villa church, giving him duties similar to those of a bishop. The land- 
holder also had to be personally involved in the spiritual agriculture of those 
laboring in the fields, like a priest or a deacon. The transmission of pastoral power 
to the urban domestic sphere may not have differed much, in principle, from its 
transference to the rustic sphere. In the urban household the paterfamilias also 
had to act as priest of the house—again not an alien notion in late ancient 
Roman oikonomia. In traditional Roman religion, the paterfamilias had to sacri- 
fice on behalf of his household to the Lares, Penates, and Genius.? The church is 
the house (oikos) of God and represents the authority of God on earth, an author- 
ity embodied in the episcopate. This power is then transposed to patriarchy and 
kyriarchy, and the father-slaveholder emerges as the priest and teacher of his 
house. 

Moreover, like Xenophon, Chrysostom also subscribed to the notion of holistic 
oikonomia, and assumed an isomorphism between political and ecclesiastical 
micro- and macrocosms: 


Everyone's house is a city, and every man is a prince in his own house. It is clear that 
this is the character of the wealthy house, where there are both lands, and overseers, 
and rulers over rulers. But I am also saying that the house of the poor man is like a 
city. Since there are also offices of authority here; for instance, the husband has 
authority over the wife, the wife over the slaves, the slaves again over their own wives; 
again the wives and the husbands over the children. Does he not appear to you to be, 
as it were, a type of king, having so many authorities under his own authority? And 
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is it not crucial that he should be more skilled both in domestic and civic govern- 
ment than all the rest? For the one who knows how to manage these in their various 
relations, will also know how to select the fittest people for offices, truly, and will 
choose excellent ones. And in this way the wife will be a second king in the house, 
lacking only the crown; and he who knows how to choose this king, will excellently 
regulate all the others.? 


The wife then becomes a surrogate of male authority, who is especially responsible 
for the governance of children and slaves. When it came to slave management, it 
was the mistress (despoina, domina) of the house who was most involved in its 
daily operation, especially in the surveillance of slaves. In this regard, Foucault 
rightly observes that the power of hierarchized surveillance operates like a "piece 
of machinery,’ which produces power and distributes domestic bodies in a con- 
tinuous field that is regulated by a series of "calculated gazes?” Chrysostom’s 
holistic oeconomical ideology assumes an isomorphism between the domestic 
somatoscape and the church in terms of both hierarchical structure and regulatory 
function. The domestic hierarchization is then reduplicated in slave families. The 
sacerdotal authority of the slaveholder is also reduplicated in the slave father, and 
as we know from other sources noted in chapter 2, slaves belonging to slaves also 
had to answer to their enslaved masters.?? 

The reduplicated ecclesiastical hierarchy in the domestic sphere now enables 
the second mode of reproduction of pastoral power in the household—that of lit- 
urgy and ritual. This second modalization is somewhat complex; since its very 
beginning Christianity has been domestic, with many gatherings taking place in 
house churches.? Slaves were mostly included in these gatherings, where they had 
certain ritual obligations, like being baptized and partaking in the communal 
meal. This was not unique to Christianity. Since slaves were part of the broader 
familia, their participation in the domestic cult and household collegium was not 
alien to Roman religion at all. Like the paterfamilias, slaves also had responsibili- 
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ties in the household cult. Bowes notes that in certain areas of the Roman world, 
household shrines were most commonly found in service quarters like kitchens." 

We have, during the time of Chrysostom, a potent domestic Christianity, and a 
world in which slaves played a pivotal role in domestic devotional and cult activi- 
ties. Thus, when bishops offer advice and guidelines for domestic liturgy and rit- 
ual, it is not so much a new framework that is being imposed, but rather an attempt 
at regulation and modification of the current cultic life of the domus, and such 
regulations had to include the role of slaves." 

Yet Chrysostom’s vision for households in Antioch was still very idealistic, and 
his antagonistic encounters with Constantinopolitan households may have been 
more sobering. Many of the Constantinopolitan households that Chrysostom 
sought to regulate were aristocratic households, and shortly before his exile, we 
also see various aristocratic households lined up against him, and, according to 
Palladius, most notably those that were close to the empress Eudoxia— namely, the 
homes of the widows Marsa and Castricia, and Eugraphia.? It may have been the 
case that Chrysostom’s ideal of a network of house churches, cells of purity and 
chastity, spread out across the city, his Antiochene dream, morphed into a political 
power play in his Constantinopolitan nightmare. Regulating domestic religion 
also had its financial advantages, in both urban households and villa churches.” 
So we must read Chrysostom’s advice on how to turn one’s house into a church in 
these contexts—the comments are sometimes idealized, and at other times they 
represent a more desperate attempt to regulate domestic power structures—not 
without effect. 

Besides its regulatory function in the household, ritualized pastoral power had 
a corrective impetus, especially regarding slaves. Among the many rituals Chrys- 
ostom prescribes, the reading of scripture stands out as one of the fundamental 
practices of a Christian household. Other practices include fasting, the singing of 
spiritual songs (especially psalms), prayer, and installing a box in ones house 
for the purposes of almsgiving (the poor box).** Slaves also partook in Christian 
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public processions, vigils, and festivities.“ In his comments about the villa churches, 
Chrysostom highlights the rituals of prayer, hymns, and communion as vehicles of 
Gods blessing on the land.** During his time in Antioch, Chrysostom remarks: 


Let us take all this to heart, then, dearly beloved, and on returning home let us serve 
a double meal, one of food and the other of sacred reading; while the husband reads 
what has been said, let the wife learn and the children listen, and let not even the 
slaves be deprived of the chance to listen. Turn your house into a church; you are, in 
fact, even responsible for the salvation both of the children and of the slaves. Just as 
we are accountable for you, so too each of you is accountable for your slave, your 
wife, your child.” 


This passage clearly shows the reproduction of regulatory pastoral power in 
Christian domestic rituals, and there is no reason to believe that some households 
did not follow these guidelines. In Chrysostoms thinking, there needs to be sym- 
metry between the church and domestic religious practices. Chrysostom advises 
his congregants to return home after attending the sermon, and to repeat the serv- 
ice in their homes. The paterfamilias becomes the mirror image of the preacher, 
and must read and explain the same scripture that was exposited in the service. 
This must be done in the presence of the whole familia, including the domestic 
slaves. The purpose is to duplicate and amplify the flow of pastoral power in the 
household, thereby tightening the doctrinal grip on domestic religious observance, 
and also to correct and instill virtue in those listening; the repetition of the church 
service in the house becomes an extension of the machinery of pastoralism. 

The regulation of household rituals was not only corrective. Regulating domes- 
tic rituals served as a type of quarantine, an operation to keep the religious identity 
of the household pure from syncretistic tendencies. It therefore became a measure 
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of security, a drawing of religious borders and a social geography of exclusion. 
Pastoral power aimed to both seize and protect its prize from other opposing dis- 
cursive forces. It is a social geography of exclusion, since Chrysostom not only 
includes the Christian rituals mentioned above, but he anathematizes other rituals 
like observing the Sabbath and other Jewish feasts,“ as well as what he calls “Greek 
superstitions,” like those for naming infants by burning candles.” This is impor- 
tant because it would complicate matters in intermarriages of Christian and non- 
Christian spouses.” In addition, many slaves in the households of Antioch and 
Constantinople were probably not Romans. The presence of barbarian slaves was 
a source of anxiety for many Romans. By keeping slaves close to the ritual opera- 
tion ofthe Christian household, the danger of slaves importing non-Christian reli- 
gious practices into the household might be limited. For example, Chrysostom 
refers to the superstition of wet nurses who mark the foreheads of children with 
mud to guard them from the evil eye.” 

It seems that some Christian households also resisted efforts like those of 
Chrysostom to expunge the household of any non-Christian influence. Isabella 
Sandwell has convincingly shown how problematic Chrysostom considered the 
relations and allegiances between Christians, Jews, and Greeks in Antioch, in both 
social and religious contexts.? Chrysostoms concern also illustrates that the reli- 
gious identity, and consequently the rituals, of these households were not mono- 
lithic. Sandwell uses Bourdieus notion of habitus to explain the dynamics of reli- 
gious identity of Christians, Jews, and Greeks in the time of Chrysostom.? They 
did not function according to religio-juridical lines of separation, like those 
Chrysostom proposed, but rather coexisted and influenced each other in a society 
that was perhaps more mutually inclusive than the sources often illustrate. 

Finally, Chrysostoms ritualization of the household was also a totalizing dis- 
course. He expected familiae not only to conduct rituals at times of religious 
observance. In Chrysostom’s thought there is a universal colonization of domestic 
spatiality and temporality. This is most visible in his comments on prayer as a 
domestic ritual. All spaces and times are appropriate for prayer. “It is possible for 
a servant making purchases and running hither and yon, or standing in the 


48. Christians adopting Jewish religious practices is Chrysostom's major headache in his homilies 
Adv. Jud. 

49. See Inan. 48 (SC 188.146); Hom. 1 Cor. 12.13 (F2.146). 

50. It is interesting that there is no legislation from the fourth century prohibiting “pagans” from 
marrying Christians, although Christians are specifically forbidden to marry Jews; see C. Th. 3.7.2, 9.7.5, 
16.8.6; see Salzman, Making of a Christian Aristocracy, 315. 

51. Hom. 1 Cor. 12.13 (F2.146-47); see also the discussion in chapter 4 on birth superstitions. 

52. Isabella Sandwell, Religious Identity in Late Antiquity: Greeks, Jews and Christians in Antioch 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 208-12. 

53. Ibid., 17-33. 
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kitchen, when there is no possibility of going to church,” Chrysostom says, “to pray 
attentively and ardently. Place is not something God is ashamed of?** Every space, 
every moment, every act of labor, the entire field of the domestic somatoscape, is 
ritualized and sacralized. Fasting, for instance, instills a particular health in the 
household, in that it removes the stress and busyness of cooks and servants run- 
ning around and shouting, and, most importantly, curbs inebriation at the very 
core.? This totalized devotion must also act as a testimony to non-Christians, 
especially when it comes to feasting and avoiding drunkenness—the symposium 
must be transformed: 


And I say these things not thereby forbidding you to meet together or have supper at 
a common table, but to prevent you from behaving shamefully, and wanting indul- 
gence to be proper indulgence, and not a punishment, or vengeance, or drunkenness 
and debauchery. Let the Greeks learn that Christians are the best at feasting! And to 
feast in an orderly way. For rejoice, it says, in the Lord with trembling [Ps. 2:11]. But 
how are we to rejoice? By reciting hymns, making prayers, introducing psalms in the 
place of those illiberal songs. So will Christ also be present at our table, and will fill 
the whole banquet with blessing, when you pray, when you sing spiritual songs, 
when you invite the poor to share in what is set before you, when you set much order 
and temperance over the banquet. And so you will turn the room into church, hymns 
to the master of all things in the place of ill-timed shouts and cheers.” 


Christian households must set an example of holiness to outside eyes by intro- 
ducing the rituals of prayer and the singing of hymns. Hymnodies and psalmodies 
must replace menial or illiberal songs in the Christian symposium. There must be 
no instance of clamoring or a drunken contretemps. This again assumes a polar- 
ized view of religious identity, an insider-outsider scheme that Chrysostom often 
sought to impose on his congregants. The table was a very important setting in 
early Christianity. Slaves were often included in the table rituals, and here Chrys- 


54. Anna 4.6 (PG 54.668.8-12): eotw oikéth, kai ovovpévo, kai avaBaivovtt xai Katapaivovtt, 
kal payeipeío mapeot@ti, détav uù Svvatov eic ékkAnoíav ¿dðeiv, ebyi]v noeioðar ékrevij kal 
Oieynyepuévnv. OvK énoucyoverai tónov ó cóc. Translation: Robert C. Hill, trans., Homilies on Han- 
nah, David and Saul, St. John Chrysostom: Old Testament Homilies 1 (Brookline, MA: Holy Cross 
Orthodox Press, 2003), 120; see Leyerle, ““Turn Your House into a Church?” 

55. Anna 1.1 (PG 54.633.13-42); see Hill, Homilies on Hannah, David and Saul, 66. 

56. Hom. Rom. 25[24].2 (F1.400): Tadta dé A€yw, od Kwbwv cvviévat o06£ kotvfj ovvóseunveiv, 
ahha xcov àoynpovety, kat BovAóuevoc trjv zpugr|v civar TVET, GAA ur] kóAaotv unôè TLLWpiav 
kai uéOnv kai K@pov. Mabétwoav “Enves, Stt padtota Xpictiavol tpoqàv (oaot kai tpoqàv peta 
Kógpov. ’Ayahhiaobe yàp, prot, và Kupiw £v tpdpw. Ic dé Éoxtv àyaAMáo0at "Yuvovc Aéyovrac, 
£byàc notovpévouc, wadpodcs éreicáyovrac avti tàv áveAevOépov Exeivwv dopdtwv. Obro Kai ó 
Xpicotóc ti tpanéQn rapéorat kai evroyiac éumAfoet tiv ebwxiav &racav, órav ebyr, Stav donc 
Tvevpatixd, Stav mévrrac éni TOV npoketuévov ti]v kotvovíav Kahijc, órav evtakiav nov Kai 
ocqQpooóvnv £nictrjonc TO overtociw: obtw Kai exKAnoiav épyáor Tov TÓNOV, avti TOV ákaípov 
Kpavy@v Kai EVPNLL@vV TOV TOV &rávtov Aeonótrv buvov. 
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ostom also encourages his members to invite the poor to their feast. The feast is 
then also transformed into a church through the addition of the rituals of prayer 
and hymns, and through the invitation of the poor. For Chrysostom, slaves are 
almost always present, whether they are praying silently in the kitchen or listening 
attentively to the repetition of the scripture reading in the hours after the church 
service. We will now examine the dynamics between slaves and other household 
members more closely by first looking at the differences between slaves and the 
wife and children of the household. 


SLAVES AND THE WIFE AND 
CHILDREN OF A HOUSEHOLD 


The term familia referred to those individuals in the household who were subject 
to the patria potestas, including household slaves. The common thread among 
wives, children, and slaves is that all of them were subject to the authority of the 
paterfamilias. But the dynamics of this domination were not uniform in all cases. 
For Chrysostom, a husband’s rule over his wife was very different from his rule 
over a slave. The two main differences between the wife and the slave in their rela- 
tionship to the paterfamilias derive from their places in the domestic hierarchy, 
which was based on principles from the biblical creation account, and the nature 
of the fear, or respect, they had to show the paterfamilias. 

In the first instance, as we also noted in chapter 2, conjugal domination was a 
natural form of governance, while the domination of slaves was unnatural and the 
result of sin. “From the beginning, God made only one form of government, plac- 
ing man over woman,’ we hear from Chrysostom, “but after our race ran aground 
into much disorder, other forms of rule appeared, that of slaveholders, that of sec- 
ular governors?” Later in the same homily Chrysostom explains the hierarchical 
functioning of the household in very specific terms: 


Furthermore, in order that the one may be submissive and the other rule, for having 
equal honor often leads to fighting, he consecrated it not to be a democracy, but a 
monarchy. And as in an army, one may see this order in every household. In the rank 
of king, for instance, there is the husband; but in the rank of lieutenant and general, 
the wife; and the children too are given a third rank in rule. Then after these a fourth 
rule, that of the domestic slaves. For these also exercise power over their inferiors, 
and some of them are often set over the whole household, guarding the rank of the 
master, but still as a domestic slave. And with this again another rule, and among 
them the wives, the children, and among the children yet another, according to their 


57. Hom. 1 Cor. 34.7 (F2.427): Kai ¿č apyijc uv plav énoinoev dpyiyy, tov ávópa émictrjoac 
tfj yovarki: éneiór] dé eic moAAT é&ókei ev atakiav tò yévoc hav, kal érépac karéotrjoe, Tac TOV 
Seonotoy, Tacs TOV ápyóvtav- 
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age and sex. For among the children the female does not exercise equal power .... 
Therefore even before humanity was increased to a multitude, when there were only 
the first two, he commanded the male to rule, and the female to obey.** 


We have here an integrated and functional domestic politic. Chrysostom is 
very clear about the nature of domestic governance—it is a monarchy (basileia), 
not a democracy (démokratia). Again we see Chrysostom’s holistic oeconomical 
framework surfacing. In the terms of military and political organization, the natu- 
ral role of the husband is that of a king, and the wife is the lieutenant and general. 
The term homotimon also denotes military status, often referring to generals who 
have equal honor in terms of their capacity to command troops. In other words, 
the authority of the husband and wife is not equal. This position of the wife is 
related to the governance of slaves, as seen above in Homiliae in epistulam ad Eph- 
esios 22.1. Although the husband rules then as both king and priest, the wife man- 
ages the household slaves in the performance of their duties. Chrysostom was 
often very concerned about the way women treated their slaves. The wife ought to 
gain her husband’s respect in the way she treated the slaves.» 

This hierarchy was duplicated within the slave family—the slave husband had 
to take responsibility over his family. Chrysostom mentions that although slaves 
are often charged with managing the whole estate of the slaveholder, the slave 
remains a slave, again illustrating the limits of social mobility. It is interesting that 
Chrysostom makes some pedopsychological observations here—children also 
have implicit social hierarchies in terms of age and sex, and even here male chil- 
dren dominate young females. The social conditioning that supported distinctions 
between free males, females, and enslaved persons probably took place from early 
childhood. 

Although Chrysostom rarely sees the wife in the same social light as a slave, he 
does describe marriage as a type of slavery. When advising women against mar- 
riage he states that marriage enslaves the wife to a certain measure, not only to the 
husband but also in terms of her obligations as domestic manager. Virginity is bet- 
ter because it excludes any type of submission: "For marriage truly is a chain, not 
only because of the multitude of its anxieties and daily worries, but also because it 


58. Hom. 1 Cor. 34.6 (F2.425): Eita iva tò uèv bnotdttytal, TO dé ápyr TO yàp ópóripiov oióg 
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taótrv äv tic Sot th Stataktw kað’ Exdotnv oikíav. "Eott yobv £v taket èv Baothéwe ó avijp, £v rátet 
dé ónápyov Á yvv kai otpatnyod- Kal oi maidec Sé Apt KekApwvtat Tpithv: eita uevà Tadta àpyr| 
TETAPTH rj TWV OikeT@v- kai yàp kai obtoL kpaxobot TÖV &Xartóvov, kai eíc TIG TOAAAKIG voic rtáctv 
Éoéotnke, TIyv Tod Seondtov rá&v Óttrpóv, MANV óc oikétrjc. Kal peta rari érépa náv ápyr] Kai 
v abtoic 1] TOV yvvaikàv, 1] TOV naí8ov, Kai £v abroic toic rac MdAL érépa KATA THY rpuxíav Kai 
Kata tiv pvotv- ovdE yàp èv Toi rauóíotc Opoiws TO OAV Kpatei.... Aià TodTO Kai npiv eic rÀAfj8oc 
&teveyOrjvau Tò yévoc, úo póvwv Svtwv THV TPWTWV, TH èv dpyety, TH dé ápyecOat éxéAevoe. 

59. Hom. Eph. 15.2 (F 4.259). 
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forces spouses to submit to one another, which is harsher than every other kind of 
servitude? Chrysostom's remarks on marriage are complex, since he had to 
manage opinions thereof and act to avoid people falling into sin—virginity is bet- 
ter than marriage, yet being married is still better than risking fornication; it was a 
difficult balance to strike even for Chrysostom. So because of the submission 
involved in marriage, Chrysostom still sees it as a type of servitude that is inferior 
to virginity. Virginity is true freedom (despite virgins and monks still being slaves 
of Christ). 

In the second instance, the fear and respect that the wife had to show her hus- 
band differed from that of the slave toward the paterfamilias. Fear lubricated the 
gears of the Roman domestic machine. It governed domestic behavior and insu- 
lated the control of the paterfamilias and the order he was expected to maintain. 
Fear was also something to be applied to children and slaves to inhibit their pas- 
sions, and in Chrysostom it functioned as a very important pedagogical apparatus. 
Fear of punishment was one of the most effective utilizations of fear.” Fear of hell 
stood out as a potent phobic technology to control young adolescents” and 
slaves.® Infernal fear was, in general, a useful measure for social control.® But 
physical punishment also served as an excellent deterrent, especially in the case of 
slaves; Chrysostom recounts that, “often, by whipping one domestic slave, they 
make the rest more temperate out of fear"9 Punishment of slaves was in most 
instances a public affair, or at least one where all those in the household who 
needed to get the message were present.® The fear that a slave had of the paterfa- 
milias was based solely on the latter's ability to punish and, if he wished, drastically 
alter the quality of the slaves life through various deprivations.” 

The fear that a wife ought to show her husband is quite different in Chrysos- 
tom’s thought. In his homilies on the Ephesian household code (Eph. 5:22-6:9), 
Chrysostom explains this difference in some detail. The main difference between 
the wife and the slave in relation to the paterfamilias is based on their corporeal 
unity and separation. The husband and wife are one body, with the husband as 


60. Virg. 41.1.11-15 (SC 125.236): Aeopóc yàp óvtoc Ó yápoc, ob dia TOV TOV Ppovtidwv óyXov 
uóvov o068 dia Tac Aorta Tac kaOnuepivàc GAN’ STL TMAVTS oikérov xaAenórepov AAANAOIC dTOKEIGBaL 
Tovs yeyaunkórac karavaykáter. Translation: Sally R. Shore, trans., John Chrysostom: On Virginity; 
Against Remarriage (Lewiston, NY: Edwin Mellen Press, 1983), 61. 

61. Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, 219-48. 

62. Inan. 41 (SC 188.138), 44 (SC 188.142). 

63. Hom. Phim. 3.2 (F6.346—53). 

64. Hom. Rom. 6[5].6 (F1.66-67). 

65. Laz. 3.7 (PG 48.1003.42-43): Éva moAÀAáxig paotıyoocavteç oikétrv, Tobs AorutobG 
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66. For more on public punishment and especially whipping, see Jennifer A. Glancy, Corporal 
Knowledge: Early Christian Bodies (New York: Oxford University Press, 2010), 24-47. 

67. See chapter 5. 
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head, as Christ is head of the church (Eph. 5:22-24). The metaphor of the body 
implies both hierarchy and concord. According to Ephesians 5:33, the wife must 
also fear her husband. Fear, which is perhaps better translated as “respect” if one 
follows Chrysostoms reasoning, is embedded in any hierarchy. “The wife is a sec- 
ond ruler. She must then not expect equal honor (tén isotimian), for she is under 
the head”; here Chrysostom highlights the hierarchical domestic politic, but it is 
also a symbiosis, and the husband must not “look down on her as being in subjec- 
tion, for she is the body, and if the head despises the body, it will also perish?® 

In response to the respect and obedience of the wife, the husband must show 
love. Love here is both mystical and a sign of the providence of the husband. It is 
mystical in that it is based on the mystical union of the bodies of husband and wife, 
which is like the union between Christ and the church.” But the husband also 
shows love by providing for the needs of the wife (similar to his provision for the 
needs of slaves). Although slaves were indeed considered surrogate bodies of their 
owners,” there is no mystical and corporeal unity between master and slave in 
Chrysostoms thought. The corporeal unity of the husband and wife is natural and 
ordered by God. Since this unity between husband and wife is natural, it must also 
be one of concord (eiréné) and unity of the pair (syzygia). 

The dynamics of the domestic body politic, in Chrysostom’s thought, is based 
on an interchange between love, fear, and obedience.” The most intimate opera- 
tion of the household is seen in the corporeal unity between husband and wife, 
which is totally absent between slaveholders and slaves, since the latter relation- 
ship and form of governance is not natural but a consequence of sin. The dynamics 
of fear and governance differ for anthropogenic and doulogenic reasons. Love and 
fear then are very different for wives and slaves, yet in Chrysostom love and fear 
seem to be two sides of the same coin. The curativity of conjugal and kyriarchal 
love is similar, the husband cares and corrects both his wife and his slaves; but 
whereas kyriarchal love also proves to be productive, conjugal love is more coop- 
erative. 
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But, then, what exactly is the nature of the fear that slaves should exhibit toward 
their masters? Chrysostom makes a very important point in this instance: 


Slaves, [Paul] says, be obedient to your masters according to the flesh [Eph. 6:5]. Imme- 
diately he uplifts the wounded soul, immediately he consoles it. Do not be grieved, 
he says, because you are inferior to the wife and the children. Slavery is only a name. 
The domination is according to the flesh, brief and temporary; for whatever is of the 
flesh, is not permanent. With fear, he adds, and trembling. Do you see that he does 
not demand the same fear from slaves as from wives? For in that case he simply said, 
and the wife must fear her husband [Eph. 5:33]. In the case of slaves he expands the 
demand, with fear, he says, and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ. 
He repeatedly says this. What are you saying, blessed Paul? He is a brother [Philem. 
16], he enjoys the same benefits, he belongs to the same body. And, moreover, he 
became the brother, not only of the master himself, but also of the Son of God, he 
enjoys all the same advantages. Yet do you say, obey your masters according to the 
flesh, with fear and trembling? Yes, since he said it, I say it. For if I command free 
persons to submit to another in the fear of God, as he said above, submitting your- 
selves one to another in the fear of Christ [Eph. 5:21], if I order the wife to fear her 
husband, although she is his equal, much more is it the case with the domestic slave. 
For it is not a practice of low birth, but the highest nobility, to know how to humble 
ourselves, and to be moderate, and to be courteous to our neighbor. And the free 
have served the free with much fear and trembling.” 


It was already noted that slaves ought to fear their masters because of earthly 
and possible heavenly punishment. We now see the rationale behind that state- 
ment. The apparent equality that husbands and wives, and slaveholders and slaves, 
were supposed to have in Christ (Gal. 3:28) made very little difference in the 
domestic context. Even the kinship language in which slaves are described as 
“brothers” is quite obsolete. Chrysostom is very clear about his own view regard- 
ing the submission of slaves—since Paul told slaves to be submissive, therefore 
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Chrysostom says it (dia gar touto, phési, phémi). He juxtaposes the spiritual equal- 
ity between the wife, slave, and husband with the universal submission that Chris- 
tianity in its labor ethic demands. Contrary to conventional wisdom, nobility does 
not lie in being served, but in submission and service to others—we already noted 
this in chapter 2, where rendering service was shown to be Christomorphic. Slaves 
are told here to continue fearing and submitting to their owners, since slavery is 
only a temporary state, and showing fear and submission is in fact a sign of nobil- 
ity, not servility. 

The household hierarchy that the New Testament describes in the household 
codes enforced the submission of slaves to masters. Since slavery is temporary, it is 
of lesser importance. Chrysostom also exposits that the addition of the term “with 
trembling” implies an intensification of fear. In principle, slaves ought to fear their 
masters more than wives fear, or respect, their husbands. The superiority of the 
wife over the slave is again emphasized—although the slave and the master are one 
in the body of Christ, they do not share in the corporeal unity that is between 
husband and wife. 

The status of the slave and the child in the Roman household has been a matter 
of contention for some time, with some arguing that there was practically no dis- 
tinction in status, and others emphasizing major differences.” In the passage cited 
above, Chrysostom clearly states a difference in rank. Yet some of the basic simi- 
larities between slaves and children are, for instance, linguistic (a slave is quite 
often called a puer or pais, indicating the slaves dependence on the master, and 
also in a derogatory sense indicating the slave's delinquency, puerility, and unmas- 
culinity^), juridical (children and slaves could not legally own property and fell 
under the patria potestas”), and social (slaves could be freed and adopted as chil- 
dren in the household, and children could be sold as slaves). Regarding this last 
point, Chrysostom tells fathers to warn their children ofthe slippery slope between 
childhood and slavery—adolescents always need to behave as free persons. "Do 
you not see how many fathers have renounced their sons and have introduced 
slaves in their place?” a father should ask; he should also warn his son, “Be careful 
then that no such thing happens to you?” It did happen that freed persons 
were adopted by their former owners, since they had no legal line of personal 
kinship.” 
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Although there were many commonalities between slaves and children, there 
were also several important markers of difference between children and slaves. In 
Roman thought, the education, discipline, and punishment of children were sup- 
posed to be different from those of slaves.” Children should never, for instance, be 
whipped like slaves.® In his exegesis of Ephesians 6:4, Chrysostom makes a simi- 
lar observation: “Do not provoke your children to anger | Eph. 6:4], as many do by 
disinheriting them, and disowning them, and treating them harshly, not as free 
persons, but as menial slaves.” Like most ancient rhetors, Chrysostom admon- 
ished fathers to train the filiusfamilias in the ways of free men, so that he would not 
exhibit servile behavior. Elite fathers should teach their privileged sons from an 
early adolescent age as follows: 


Teach him the principles of the natural order, and what is a slave, and what is a free 
man. Say to him: My child, there were no slaves in the olden days of our forefathers, 
but sin led to slavery. For when someone gave insult to his father, he suffered this 
judgement, to become the slave of his brothers [Gen. 9:21-25]. Take heed that you do 
not become the slave of your slaves. If you should become angry with them and your 
behavior is the same as theirs, if you should have no more virtue than them, you will 
have the same measure of worth as them. Endeavor then to be the master of your 
slaves and become so, not by behaving like a slave, but by your habits, so that while 
you are a freeborn man, you may never be found to be a slave of your slaves.” 


The distinction between slave and free ought to be taught in the religious edu- 
cation of the child. The story of Joseph should be repeatedly told to the child.* 
Sons need to be taught the natural order of things. Chrysostom is not here refer- 
ring to natural slavery, but the conventions of everyday life in his world, or at least 
the unnaturalness of slavery resulting from sin. We see here that a very strategic 
and pedagogical doulogenia is utilized by Chrysostom—slavery was born when 
sons no longer respected their fathers, and degenerated into disobedience. When 
referring to sons becoming slaves after disobeying their fathers, Chrysostom 
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brings up the so-called curse of Ham (Canaan). In Genesis 9:25 Noah cursed Ham 
to become the slave of his brothers. As Eve was the cause of all women falling 
under submission to men, which Chrysostom also calls slavery, so too Ham was 
the cause of all slaves being in their current state of subjection. Chrysostom says 
that a slave may rightly ask: “Why on earth was it that when Ham was insolent to 
his father, the effects of sin were transmitted to the whole race?” The answer is that 
although Ham introduced this sin to the world, current slaves reinforced their 
status by their own sins.®* 

In Chrysostom’s day, fathers could not legally sell their children into slavery, 
but they did have recourse to measures of disinheritance. However, despite the 
legal prohibition, it seems that the sale of children into slavery did occur, perhaps 
in some cases under the guise of rented labor, or even prostitution.” Sons needed 
to respect their fathers so as not to become physical or psychic slaves. Self-mastery 
was very important in this instance. In this sense, both slaves and children share a 
common space in ancient thought—both are unable to control their passions.** 
Both slaves and children should be taught to be virtuous and master their pas- 
sions, but children should do so in a way that exemplifies their freedom. The 
difference is that boys should be raised to be not only good husbands and fathers, 
but also firm masters. 

In Chrysostoms treatise on how to raise children, the free adolescent male, with 
his still inchoate masculinity, is differentiated from the slave with regard to (a) the 
spaces he occupies, (b) the people with whom he associates, (c) the way he takes care 
of himself, and (d) the words he hears and speaks. Chrysostom uses the identity and 
stereotype of the slave as a contrast to inform his image of the freeborn male. So, in 
the first instance, young men should not be allowed to go near the theater or any 
drunken revelry. “Most importantly, then, let us guide him away from shameful 
spectacles and songs,” Chrysostom warns, "and never let a freeborn boy go up into 
the theater?” “My child, a father must say, “those spectacles are for the unfree, see- 
ing naked women who speak shameful words?* Secondly, young boys should avoid 
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the company of women,” especially slave women. The sexual dangers of associating 
with slave women are vivid in Chrysostom’s mind. “Say that to be despised by the 
slave woman is only fitting for a slave? Chrysostom advises the fathers, “and that a 
young man has the greatest need of seriousness.””” Sons should not fool around with 
or exploit slave girls, but focus on that which is important to become faithful Chris- 
tian men—a freeborn man is a serious (spoudé) man, a man with religious fervor. 
Spoude corresponds to the Roman ideal of severitas, which is related to austerity and 
self-restraint. Fathers should take care that their children are not exposed to simply 
any slave, but only those who are virtuous.” Thirdly, children should not be too 
dependent on slaves. Some tasks should never be done by a slave—for instance, 
assistance in bathing and dressing. “Let the slaves perform only such services that he 
cannot do for himself? Chrysostom says. “For instance, a free man cannot cook; for 
he must not occupy himself with such things and then neglect the deeds appropriate 
for a free man.”” Finally, a child should listen only to words worthy of a free person, 
and his speech must not be like that of a slave.” By associating with every slave he 
encounters, the boy opens up his mind to superstition and gossip.” 

Regarding daughters, Chrysostom instructs fathers to choose a husband very 
carefully—virtue ought to be the standard. Selecting a husband based on family 
allegiance, status, and, worst of all, wealth would be like selling the daughter into 
slavery. Chrysostom warns of the danger of this alluring possibility of marrying 
one’s daughter off for wealth: “For if you seek a wealthier husband, not only will 
you not benefit her, but you will even disadvantage her, making her a slave instead 
of free. For the pleasure she will reap from her golden vessels will not be so great 
as the disgust that comes from her slavery?” 


STRATEGIC AND TACTICAL SLAVEHOLDING 


To this point I have shown, first, that Chrysostom’s comments on domestic slave- 
holding, whether urban or agricultural, should be understood within his wider 
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vision of domestic pastoralization. Second, as a result of this pastoralization, 
Chrysostom emphasized the differences between slaves and other members of the 
household who fell under the patria potestas, and thereby reinforced social dis- 
tinctions between free and enslaved people. Children, especially, had to know and 
embody these differences. The final point that requires attention is the effect of 
pastoralization on the number of slaves a household should have. At the outset, we 
see a move toward the diminution of the number of slaves in the Christian house- 
hold. Chrysostom gives the following advice to his congregation in Antioch: 


One master only needs to employ one slave; or rather two or three masters one 
slave. ... We will allow you to keep a second slave. But if you collect many, you no 
longer do it for the sake of benevolence, but to indulge yourself. ... when you have 
purchased slaves and have taught them trades whereby to support themselves, let 
them go free.” 


In perhaps a more condescending tone, scolding them for their excessive luxury, 
he gives the elite Christians in Constantinople similar advice: 


But there is no one who lays down their abundance. For as long as you have many 
slaves, and garments of silk, these things are all abundances. Nothing is indispensa- 
ble or necessary, without which we are able to live; these things are superfluous, and 
are simply add-ons. Let us then see, if you allow me, what we cannot live without. If 
we have only two slaves, we can live. For some live without slaves, what excuse do we 
have, if we are not satisfied with two? We can also have a house built with bricks with 
three rooms; and this is sufficient for us. For are there not some with children and a 
wife who have only one room? Let there also be, if you will, two serving boys.” 


The advice is basically the same in both instances—a radical reduction in the 
number of slaves in the elite household (with owning no slaves being the ideal). 
Determining the number of slaves in late ancient households is difficult, especially 
since we have so little evidence from poorer households, and such biased evidence 
from elite contexts. Some elite households had many slaves, each with very spe- 
cialized duties. In a typically exaggerated statement, Chrysostom states that the 
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wealthy households of Antioch sometimes had one or two thousand slaves.” Hav- 
ing only two slaves was to many a sign of poverty. Chrysostom tells us that even 
the houses of the “poor” had slaves, often families of slaves. The meaning of the 
term “poor,” in this instance, is perhaps very broad and more rhetorical than fac- 
tual—he is probably not referring to the poorest of the poor.” We need to be cau- 
tious about the statements of the number of slaves in both wealthy and poor 
households—in most instances Chrysostom’s depictions of rich and poor are 
polarized and hyperbolic. As noted, evidence about the occurrence of slavery in 
poor households is unfortunately very scant; the majority of records are from elite 
households. What is clear, however, is that slaveholding was not a privilege 
reserved only for the elite—it is very likely that “middling” and some poorer 
households had slaves.” We also know that freed persons and slaves themselves 
often owned other slaves.?' Thus, I propose a scheme of strategic/tactical slave- 
holding in the following pages to help clarify some issues related to the quantity of 
slaves and to sidestep some of the difficulties presented by the lack of data. 

We observed above that Chrysostom uses terms from military governance and 
organization to elucidate domestic relationships. In ancient thinking there has 
always been a close connection between slavery and the language of war, between 
doulology and polemology. At this point, and by using similar polemological con- 
cepts, I propose that the mode of slaveholding Chrysostom wants his audience to 
assume be termed tactical slaveholding, as opposed to an elite type of slaveholding 
that I will call strategic slaveholding.'? 

The difference between strategy and tactics is based on the utilization and dis- 
tribution of power and resources. Michel de Certeau applies the concepts of the 
military theorist Carl von Clausewitz'? to illustrate how strategic power is trans- 
formed into tactical power: "Power is bound by its very visibility" —thus, its repre- 
sentation.” Reduction of the number of slaves, then, reduces and limits the 
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channels of mastery and the exhibition of wealth and status; thus, it reduces the 
visibility of power. In military terms, the more one’s forces or resources are visibly 
reduced, the more strategy is transformed into tactics. De Certeau explains: “[A] 
tactic is determined by the absence of power just as a strategy is organized by the 
postulation of power.” 

In the context of this discussion, we can consider slaves as nodes of power— 
that is, modulations through which the slaveholder can make his or her power 
visible and effective. Strategic power, in De Certeau's mind, is based on spatial util- 
ity, since resources are abundant. Strategy must utilize space to its full advantage. 
When one has a large army that occupies a vast space to overcome the enemy, the 
dynamics ofthe army are strategic. Tactics, because ofthe lack of visible resources, 
must cleverly utilize time. Smaller forces cannot play the game of space, and must 
therefore make use of time and often deception or trickery to overthrow their 
opponent. Strategy is then the utilization of spatial requirements, while tactics 
involve the utilization of temporal requirements. Once a large number of slaves— 
that is, strategic slaveholding—is reduced, we have tactical slaveholding. These 
modes of slaveholding should not be absolutized, they should be viewed as two 
poles on the social scale of slaveholding—some households lean more toward stra- 
tegic slaveholding, and others tactical. It may be the case that more Roman house- 
holds were already in a tactical mode of slaveholding. This depends on many fac- 
tors, such as the type of household, the types of labor, geographical setting, male to 
female ratio, and so on. Chrysostom still allows for a slaveholder to have "one or 
two" slaves. In this case, the small number of slaves should be utilized to the most 
efficient extent, and according to Chrysostom’s ascetic thinking, only for necessity 
(ananke) and need (chreia). 

Strategic slaveholding was the elite mode of slaveholding, and an assault there- 
upon is indicative of the wider Christian reaction against excessive wealth. Chrys- 
ostom stops short of ordering his members to get rid of all their slaves, since this 
would have been an extremely rigorous ascetic command, which some might have 
considered heretical if we consider the canons of the Council of Gangra. It is likely 
that the objectification of the slave body—turning it into an object and posses- 
sion—was probably more common and pronounced in strategic slaveholding con- 
texts. By this I do not imply that it was necessarily less common in tactical slave- 
holding, but having fewer slaves may have entailed a more direct relationship 
between slaves and slaveholders. Slaves had representational value in such con- 
texts. But the public display of slaves in numbers and splendor cannot simply be 
reduced to a display of economic power and status—it was part of a very complex 
structure within the habitus of the elite Roman lifestyle. 
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This display was, of course, not at all limited to the marketplace or any other pub- 
lic spectacle. The dinner party, for instance, was also a perfect place to show off one's 
slaves. Chrysostom describes the wealthy dinner party as one filled with exotic slaves, 
prostitutes, and courtesans.” Noel Lenski has shown how slaves, especially banquet 
slaves, were literally objectified into household artifacts and artworks—the slaves, 
especially the symposium slaves, are transformed into tools, tray bearers, and light 
stands, illustrating the pervasive and denigrating nature of doulological reification 
often found in strategic slaveholding contexts.” Mass manumission was also a fea- 
ture of strategic slaveholding. We should remember that mass manumissions were 
not uncommon in the Roman world. They were, however, a sign of benefaction, 
patronage, and status. Chrysostom wanted to transform the phenomenon of mass 
manumission by giving it an ascetic flair. By objectifying the slave body, it is possible 
to include the manumission of slaves in the category of wealth renunciation. 

Tactical slaveholding was quite different. The majority of middling and poor 
households that did own slaves had to adopt a tactical mode of slaveholding. Both 
Carl von Clausewitz and Michel de Certeau note tactics as an "art of the weak"— 
that is, as a tactical polemology of the weak." It is unlikely that the majority of 
elite households followed Chrysostom’s radical advice, and if there were mass 
manumissions, they may have been more a display of status and wealth. And just 
because there was a mass manumission did not mean that the slaveholding mode 
became tactical. Chrysostom did not want people to manumit many slaves; they 
had to manumit all their slaves (except one or two). It seems that households that 
switched from strategic to tactical slaveholding were the exception rather than the 
rule. Perhaps the most famous example is that of Melania, who, according to tradi- 
tion, manumitted thousands of slaves.” Such radical moves were highly unpopu- 
lar, often among the slaves themselves, who did not always favor manumission. 
Large-scale manumission was not only costly but also risky. 

The majority of illustrious and elite households probably continued in the strate- 
gic mode of slaveholding. Large-scale manumission of slaves on agricultural estates 
was even more unlikely, since such a move would seriously affect the functionality 
of the estate. The problem lies more within the middling or bourgeois households 
that owned anything between two and twenty slaves.'? Such households had a mode 
of slaveholding that probably combined elements of both strategic and tactical slave- 
holding depending on the size of the property, its productivity, and number of 
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dependents. A household running on twenty slaves would be seriously challenged if 
the numbers were reduced to two or three. There is no evidence to suggest whether 
these households followed Chrysostom’s advice, or to estimate the numbers of those 
that may have reduced their slave numbers. The low success level Chrysostom had 
in transforming households, especially in Constantinople, and his idealistic and, 
perhaps to some, unrealistic vision of domestic Christianity, can only add to the cur- 
rent speculation that few households reduced the number of their slaves. The patria 
potestas was also in a crisis, and one wonders whether men would want to limit the 
channels of mastery, and, in effect, the affirmation of their masculinity, even more by 
getting rid of their slaves. On the other hand, being self-sufficient and not dependent 
on slaves was a new hallmark of masculinity, so this point also remains speculative. 
Moreover, if one looks at the broader discourse of slavery in Chrysostom, where he 
mostly uses language that seems to sustain slaveholding practices, the occurrence of 
radical shifts from strategic to tactical slaveholding seems even more unlikely. Fur- 
thermore, tactical slaveholding could often simply be a matter of perspective—some 
may have considered owning twenty slaves strategic, others tactical. From Chrysos- 
toms perspective, however, it is clear that anything over three or four slaves falls into 
the category of strategic slaveholding. 

Thus, while there was no major shift from strategic to tactical slaveholding, but 
rather a scale where households leaned closer to one mode or the other, we do 
know that some households manumitted large numbers of slaves, and even though 
the majority of bourgeois households still had more slaves than Chrysostom 
wanted, it may be that some individuals took his advice seriously. So here we are 
then examining the exceptions rather than the rule. The other more serious prob- 
lem we are faced with is the effect of Chrysostoms promotion of tactical slavehold- 
ing in the general study of slavery in early Christianity. Although few people prob- 
ably listened to Chrysostom, he still advocated a radical shift to tactical 
slaveholding, and this is often viewed in a positive light and has led some to con- 
clude that statements like those of Chrysostom were in fact ameliorative to the 
scourge of slavery. Some laud authors like Chrysostom and Gregory Nazianzus™ 
for being similar in their rhetoric of tactical slaveholding to Gregory of Nyssa's'? 
absolute renunciation of slavery.'? 

David Ford takes an extremely problematic stance, noting: “But from his [Chrys- 
ostoms] ‘heavenly perspective; and in the light of the culture in which he lived, his 
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somewhat conservative response to slavery is understandable. ... Chrysostom is 
trying to permeate the entire master-slave relationship of his culture with a Chris- 
tian spirit”"* Such ameliorative views seem to ignore the fact that there were indi- 
viduals, like Gregory of Nyssa, or groups, perhaps like the Eustathians, who were 
able to see the problems of slavery and denounce it. Such ameliorative views also 
seem to be based on a very selective reading of sources, focusing on those that can 
be read as ameliorative, and ignoring others, like Chrysostoms approval of physi- 
cally punishing slaves. Such views are also ignorant of the carceral mechanics within 
seemingly “positive” aspects of slavery. I do believe that in Gregory of Nyssa we 
probably have the most admirable attack on slavery in the whole corpus of ancient 
literature. Although he subscribed to the concept of slavery to God, and thereby still 
perpetuated a rhetoric that sustained slaveholding, he was at least able to ethically 
separate institutional slavery from the metaphor, and highlight its oppressiveness. 

But how close was Chrysostom’s shift to tactical slaveholding to Gregory of 
Nyssa’s quasi-abolitionary stance? And should we see Chrysostom’s preference for 
tactical slaveholding as admirable and ameliorative? The answer to the first ques- 
tion is simple: although Chrysostom does show some discomfort at times regard- 
ing slavery, most of his rhetoric rather sustained slaveholding practices, and, most 
importantly, Chrysostom allows for people to have one or two slaves. The differ- 
ence between having no slaves, as Gregory of Nyssa proposes, and having one or 
two is a major difference. Chrysostom was not ideologically close to Gregory of 
Nyssa at all. The second question requires more discussion, but in essence, I will 
argue that tactical slaveholding was not ameliorative at all to slavery, quite the 
opposite in fact. We cannot view a shift to tactical slaveholding as something good 
or something that paved the way or prepared the ground for abolitionist thinking. 
As I noted earlier, it may be that many households were by default more tactical in 
their slaveholding. To illustrate this point, we need to ask what the implications of 
tactical slaveholding would have been for slaves and slaveholders. 

First, tactical slaveholding is not so much a reaction against the problem of 
slavery per se; it is a form of wealth renunciation, since slaves were considered 
property and part of the wealth of the slaveholder. The idea of promoting tactical 
slaveholding signifies a shift to a more ascetic lifestyle. It also influenced the social 
status of the slaveholder. This is clearly seen in the second quotation above from 
advice given to the elite of Constantinople. Chrysostom includes slaves among the 
wealth and “bling” of the Roman aristocracy, especially female aristocrats. I will 
return to this issue shortly in greater detail. 

Furthermore, Chrysostom states in Hom. 1 Cor. 40.6 that to collect many slaves 
is not a matter of benevolence (philanthropia) anymore, but one of self-indulgence 
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(thrypto). How can strategic slaveholding be an instance of philanthropia? This 
probably refers either to the philanthropia of the slaveholder, the need to care for 
himself and his dependents, or to the care of the slaveholder toward the slaves. It 
may be a combination of both. Perhaps some individuals saw the acquisition of 
slaves as a type of charity, in that they cared for the needs of the slave and the slave 
worked for them. We have already seen numerous instances where Chrysostom 
warns his audience that slaveholding is a great responsibility, and one that can be 
quite overwhelming, turning the slaveholder into the slave of the slaves. So it may 
be that some people saw strategic slaveholding as a way to fulfill their obligations to 
their wives and children and to the less fortunate enslaved ones too. The life of a 
slave might closely resemble the life of a poor person. Chrysostom, however, warns 
that such acts are pretentious and self-indulgent, and not truly philanthropic. The 
point is that tactical slaveholding was not a direct attack on slavery, but part of a 
very general rhetorical trend of wealth renunciation, and perhaps even a reaction 
against typical mass manumissions that were displays of status and wealth. 
Second, we need to ask: what were the consequences of tactical slaveholding for 
the remaining slaves? The problem here is that attention is drawn to the (hypo- 
thetical) majority of slaves that may have been manumitted—who were not neces- 
sarily better off after being manumitted. But what about the slaves who remained? 
This is a significant question if most households did not own a large number of 
slaves. It stands to reason that slaves working in a tactical mode may have been 
pressed harder than those in a strategic mode. The fewer slaves in a household, the 
more work those slaves needed to do, and their work would not necessarily have 
been specialized. Having fewer slaves also intensified their discipline and surveil- 
lance, and thus the likelihood of punishment. If De Certeau is correct in stating 
that tactical power relies often on cunning and trickery, then it stands to reason 
that slaves in tactical modes may have resorted to similar deceptive measures out 
of compulsion and desperation, thereby increasing the chances of punishment and 
also feeding into the slave stereotype that saw slaves as dishonest and cheats. 
Moreover, as a corollary to the Christian labor ethic we find in Chrysostom, he 
seems to suggest that the only work slaves ought to do was that which would be 
considered shameful for a free person to perform. For instance, slaves were 
expected to do the cooking for their masters,” but other menial duties certainly 
included cleaning and sewerage management. Susan Treggiari’s work on the occu- 
pations of slaves, especially women, in the earlier days of the Roman Empire may 
also be relevant here—the majority of slaves had menial jobs, perhaps doorkeep- 
ing and cleaning, although many were also craftspersons."5 Such menial work also 
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shows the limits of social mobility in ancient times, and also why some, like Mar- 
leen Flory and Dale Martin, prefer to focus on “managerial slaves” to make their 
arguments plausible.” Specialized and sought-after occupations like administra- 
tive and medical jobs are in the minority, especially since only a minority of slaves 
were literate. Chrysostom did not consider it a problem for a priest to own a slave 
for the purpose of performing these “shameful” tasks. He says that while the 
wealthy are building estates and still complaining about money, “if someone of the 
clergy . . . has an attendant, so that he may not be forced to act shamefully, they set 
it down as riches"? Chrysostom himself was probably served by slaves in service 
of the sees of Antioch and Constantinople, and may have owned slaves in his own 
personal capacity. He also groups slaves under the perceived “wealth” of a priest. 
Thus, the conditions of slaves in a tactical mode of slaveholding appear to have 
been worse than for those working in a strategic mode. 

In conclusion, Chrysostom’s vision for the pastoralization of the household 
advocated and idealized tactical slaveholding. Having fewer slaves would make the 
operations of pastoralization, like spiritual direction, participating in rituals, 
teaching, correcting, surveillance, discipline, and punishment, much easier. His 
advice to manumit slaves was not a reaction against the evil of slavery per se, but a 
device to promote domestic pastoralization. Yet, tactical slaveholding was perhaps 
the mode of slaveholding within which most households functioned. Strategic 
slaveholding was the privilege of the wealthy. Despite some exceptions, those 
elite households that owned large numbers of slaves probably never shifted to a 
tactical mode of slaveholding. And even if they did, it would not at all have been 
ameliorative to the institution of slavery. Slaves laboring under such circumstances 
endured difficult conditions. Promoting manumission, while still allowing for 
some to be enslaved, under worse circumstances, is a far cry from abolition or 
amelioration. 
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BONDAGE DIVESTED: PASTORALIZATION, WEALTH, 
AND THE STATUS OF THE ELITE 


As I noted at the start of this chapter, domestic pastoralization was an operation of 
pastoral power. Yet when one form of power asserts and duplicates itself, it has 
implications for other forms of power. Thus, the last issue we need to address 
relates to the implications of pastoralization and tactical slaveholding for elite sta- 
tus and power. We have already touched on this briefly. It is an issue that receives 
ample attention in Chrysostom’s homilies. Slaves were more than just property or 
possessions in the simple sense of the term; slaves were also status markers, sym- 
bolic capital, and played an important role in the public display of elite power and 
wealth. Slaves were "bling" often decorated in gold and silk, but consisting of flesh 
and blood, bone and sinew. 

Chrysostom had very specific guidelines for the use of slaves once they had 
been bought. It disturbed him that slaves were used to show off the economic 
power and social status of the slaveholder. To Chrysostom, this practice indicated 
that the slaveholder was dominated by vainglory, greed, and pride. The pride and 
pomp associated with slave processions were disconcerting to Chrysostom. And 
his concern about such displays extended even to manumission. Although manu- 
mission could be considered an act of philanthropy, a mass manumission could be 
seen as a display of wealth and status. This phenomenon was common at Roman 
funerals, where many slaves were usually manumitted.'? 

The use and display of slaves were issues of repraesentatio and habitus (in its 
traditional Latin sense), or what Chrysostom calls schema. Chrysostom explains 
how he understands schéma: "Often some people, while depriving themselves of the 
necessities and wasting away from hunger, still worry about their possessions (ton 
skeuon). And if you ask them, they say: I must maintain my distinction" While I 
have translated schema here as “distinction, in Bourdieu’s sense,” it could also refer 
to social appearance; Chrysostom understands it more as pretension and ostenta- 
tion. “What distinction, O man?” Chrysostom asks. “This is not the distinction of a 
person?” The sense of the term here is complex, encompassing several elements 
that make up one’s social appearance and honor. These include material elements, 
like one’s dress, house, the food one eats, one’s slaves of course, and so on—in our 
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modern patois, what is called “bling” and “keeping up with the Joneses.” But the 
term also suggests the symbolic and habitual, like the way one talks, walks, sits, eats, 
stands, the people with whom one associates, one’s gestures, charity, and so on. 
Chrysostom provides an entire pathology of pretentious schéma: “Those who are 
occupied by present things, those who consider riches something to be envied, 
those who disparage poverty, those pursuing power, those gaping after outward 
glory” Elite schema was a major source of anxiety for the forces of pastoralization. 

Chrysostom then continues with his pathology of elite schéma, and includes 
“those who consider themselves to be great when they raise lavish houses, and 
purchase expensive graves, and have herds of slaves, and surround themselves 
with a great swarm of eunuchs”? Slaves and eunuchs were important markers of 
social status, and even in death, one was expected to have schéma; it was displayed 
at ones funerary festivities and on one’s sarcophagus. Chrysostom links schema to 
one’s possessions (skeuoi). This term can denote a number of possessions, includ- 
ing clothing, furniture, slaves, and sarcophagi; it can also simply mean “body,” 
again highlighting the corporeal link between slavery, schéma, and skeuos. There is 
some irony in Chrysostoms accusation. Although their bodies waste away with 
hunger, their outward bodily appearance must be without blemish. Thus, the main 
characteristic of schema is that it is highly somatic—schema is one's sociocorporeal 
vernacular. It is the way ones body is projected in public, one's self-fashioning. 
Schema is also relational; it is a condition for dealing with social superiors and 
inferiors, and very important for courting favor in Roman society. 

Chrysostoms pathology of pretentious schéma included not only those seeking 
power and outward glory, but also possessions that were markers of elite distinc- 
tion in ancient society, including a large number of slaves, many eunuchs, expen- 
sive homes, and a fine sepulcher. Yet for Chrysostom these markers of distinction 
are signs of decadence. Even the quasi philanthropy of acts of benefaction is prob- 
lematic, since the motive behind such actions was vainglory (kenodoxia).? 

The more exotic a slave was, the more distinction he or she provided to the 
owner. Although Roman slavery, unlike transatlantic slavery, was not based on 
racism and racial differentiation," it did involve issues of ethnicity. Along with 


122. Hom. Rom. 21[20].2 (Fi.353) Oi mpóc tà mapdvta éntonpévot mpáyuara, oi modtov 
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eunuchs, “barbarian” slaves, who might be of Germanic, Eastern, or African 
descent, were considered exotic members of one’s slave entourage. “For the swarm 
of domestic slaves, and the barbarian slaves outfitted in gold, and the fawners and 
flatterers, and the silver-tinseled chariots, and the other absurdities greater than 
these,” Chrysostom laments, “are not acquired for any pleasure’s sake or necessity, 
but for mere vanity. Barbarian slaves were listed with other extravagant and 
absurd vanities of the super-rich. Interestingly, the NPNF translation of this pas- 
sage renders barbaroi as “black servants.” One may speculate about the reason for 
this translation. The term would certainly include African slaves, but there were 
also numerous other “barbarian” slaves in late ancient Roman households, par- 
ticularly Gothic slaves, and the presence of Germanic slaves in Chrysostom’s social 
context should not be underestimated. Did transatlantic slavery perhaps inform 
the NPNF translators view of slavery in Roman times? 

Chrysostom therefore aims to change the character of elite schéma, and to do 
so via moral restructuring. He wants to change the dynamics of virtue in relation 
to public appearance, targeting in particular the possession and display of large 
numbers of slaves. This moral restructuring forms part of Chrysostom's promulga- 
tion of tactical slaveholding and his vision of pastoralization. Necessity is made a 
virtue.” Yet necessity had a very prominent doulological dimension. To offer an 
example, I will focus here on Chrysostom’s comments in his Homiliae in epistulam 
ad Hebraeos 28.4-5, which specifically address the procession of female Roman 
aristocrats with its public display of “herds” of slaves." While in this homily 
Chrysostom focuses on the interplay between distinctive symbolic capital and 
elite female identity, I will attempt to relate his discussion to that of elite male 
identity in other, corresponding sources. 

Demonstrating his usual rhetorical prowess, Chrysostom depicts a scene that 
was common in the forums of Antioch and Constantinople: 


And how is it not shameful, you say, that a woman of nobility should walk out with 
only two slaves? It is no shame that a noble woman should walk around with two 
slaves but it is a shame if she should walk around with many. Perhaps you laugh when 
you hear this. Believe me, it is a shame! Do you think it is an important matter to go 
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out with many slaves, like dealers in sheep, or dealers in slaves? This is pomp and 
vainglory, the other is philosophy and dignity. For a noble woman should not be 
known by the scores of slaves who attend to her. For what virtue is there in having 
many slaves? This does not belong to the soul, and whatever is not of the soul does 
not exhibit freedom. When she is satisfied with little, then is she a noble woman 


indeed; but when she needs many things, she is a slave and inferior to real slaves.’ 


What is Chrysostom’s strategy in this passage with regard to wealth and elite 
status and power? First, he wants to redefine and restructure nobility, which is here 
described in terms of freedom (eleutheria). True nobility, true free status, lies in 
having fewer slaves, not more—nobility does not lie in extravagance but in sim- 
plicity and necessity. Tactical slaveholding is noble; strategic slaveholding is 
shameful. Necessity, in turn, is expressed in one’s choice to wear simple clothes, 
not to live in a mansion, and to strive toward a life based on tactical rather than 
strategic slaveholding. Chrysostom does not insist that the free matron have no 
slaves at all, but allows her two or so, since they are still needed to guard her chas- 
tity and reputation when she appears in public.” In Contra eos qui subintroductas 
habent virgines 9.49-54, Chrysostom states that women are in more need of slaves 
than men due to their “soft” and “delicate” nature. 

Chrysostom does make it clear that the marketplace is a place for men, and the 
home the place for women." When the noblewoman appears in public, she can- 
not do so alone—the presence of slaves around her assures society that her inten- 
tions in public are honorable. Some women appear in public with large numbers 
of slaves, not only to demonstrate their wealth and status, but also to show that 
they are honorable. Chrysostom was very much against such displays of wealth 
and power. But he does not advise women to appear in public with no slaves—he 
understands the risk of such a move—a noble woman only needs to appear with 
two slaves. Chrysostom proposes a type of anopticism, where the woman is visible 
to her slaves, but inconspicuous to the envious eye of the public. The dynamics 
of anopticism have been highlighted by Cynthia Baker, who emphasizes that 
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anopticism “requires only that the subject be disregarded and unperceived as 
such.” She goes on to define anopticism as “a set of habits, regulations, and prac- 
tices that, by and large, constitute a wife’s identity—her ‘housing’ or ‘house-ness, if 
you will—through her disappearance"?! Anopticism had to be part of the elite 
females schéma. The role of slaves as a mobile carceral contingent for women and 
children also explains why Chrysostom believed that slaveholders were in fact 
"slaves" to their own slaves. 

Second, Chrysostom elevates the discourse so that it operates solely on a moral 
level, and he also restructures the operation of virtue with regard to nobility and 
free status. While necessity remains at the center of his argument, he also juxta- 
poses the vices of pomp (typhos) and vainglory (kenodoxia) with “philosophy” 
(philosophia) and dignity (semnotes). The term philosophia is in this instance a syn- 
onym for sophrosyneé (self-control, chastity), especially as it is coupled with semnotes 
(dignity), which especially denoted sexual integrity.” So for the female aristocrat, 
the excessive adornment of the body with slaves and apparel signifies a move away 
from nobility, chastity, and female dignity. But Chrysostom applies exactly the 
same principles to men. In his advice on how to fashion a Christian filiusfamilias, 
he states that necessity and self-sufficiency should be the prime virtues of such a 
man. He should not be adorned with extravagant clothes or jewelry or be in need 
of many slaves. These are signs of femininity, which should not be present in a 
man. Chrysostom, in fact, believed that luxury and extravagance often led to 
homoerotic passion,P* and having many slaves was a mark of the unmanly. 

Necessity then becomes a gendered discourse in Chrysostom—having fewer 
slaves and a simpler standard of living generally is indicative of the self-sufficient 
male and chaste female. Tactical slaveholding was a guarantor of masculinity, from 
which women could also benefit. If men did not conform to these standards, iron- 
ically they were not free, but actually slaves. In the following passage, Chrysostom 
presents a tirade similar to that in Hom. Heb. 28.4, only here it is directed at men: 
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And we build splendid tombs, and buy expensive houses, and lead herds of all kinds 
of slaves with us, and decide on different managers for lands and houses, stewards of 
money, and setting managers over managers. But not one word is spoken to us about 
the management of the soul. And what will be the limit to this type of behavior? Do 
we not fill one stomach, do we not clothe one body? Why so much tumult over busi- 
ness affairs? Why then and to what purpose do we butcher and rip the soul that we 
have obtained to shreds by giving attention to the service of such things, contriving 
for ourselves a terrible slavery? For the one that needs many things is the slave of 
many things, although such a person appears to be their master. Now the master is 
the slave even of his domestic slaves, and he introduces another and a worse type of 
servitude. And in another way this person is also their slave, not daring to enter the 
marketplace without them, nor the bath, nor the field, but they always go out and 
about everywhere without him. He who seems to be the master does not even dare 
to depart from his home if his slaves are not present, and if he even peeks out of his 
house, he thinks he will be ridiculed. 


Chrysostom argues that the master is transformed into a slave—a transforma- 
tion that I call doulomorphism. By appearing with herds of slaves in public, one 
not only resembles the shameful slave-dealer, but also betrays the fact that one is a 
moral slave and a slave to one’s possessions—your possessions possess you. Thus, 
Chrysostom again implements a stringent interiorization of slavery. It is no longer 
the outward appearance that should display freedom and nobility, but the soul. 
The myriad of slaves, costly clothing, jewelry, and big, expensive houses entrap 
and enslave the soul. These possessions, and slaves in particular, are all seen as 
extensions of the body of the elite. The luxurious adornment of the body signifies 
an amplification and intensification of its power. If we again return to De Certeau’s 
distinction between strategic and tactical power, the pattern in Chrysostom’s 
thought becomes clear.P5 Strategic power is bound by its visibility and representa- 
tion—the body adorned with gold and slaves deploys its strategic power visibly 
and intensively. It shows that the elite body is powerful and has symbolic reach. 
Such an elite body is also secure—it is protected not only by the slaves," but by the 
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aura of social power emanating from it. But Chrysostom now inverts this logic 
and aims to divest the adorned body of its strategic power; he then invests this 
power in the body that lives by necessity, and promotes a tactical power of the 
body. 

When the elite body is overly adorned with slaves, it actually assumes their 
subjectivity, which is highly shameful—you are what you wear. The strategic 
deployment of power, especially strategic slaveholding, implies that a person 
cannot take care of him- or herself. The care of the self was very important, 
as Foucault has repeatedly demonstrated. Strategic power is now redefined as 
weakness. The masters become slaves of their possessions and their lifestyle, their 
distinction enslaves them—such a person is a slave of reputation (ho doxés 
doulos)."** Chrysostom also argues that institutional slaves have more freedom of 
mobility than their masters, since the master cannot go out without his slaves. 
Thus Chrysostom departs on an extensive rhetorical campaign promoting tactical 
slaveholding and thereby reducing the effect of slaves as distinctive symbolic 
capital. 

The rhetoric of tactical slaveholding had a number of consequences. It had an 
ascetic purpose. By reducing the number of one’s slaves, one thereby shows that 
one is not dependent on money and luxury to live; fewer slaves signify a lifestyle 
based on necessity, not on status and luxury. It is again important to stress that 
slaves functioned in a cosmetic sense. Thus Chrysostom tells men and women to 
desist from adorning themselves with expensive clothing and jewelry, and exces- 
sive slaves. In this sense, tactical slaveholding is also decosmeticization. When 
men overdress they look like girls,” and when women overdress they look like 
prostitutes. Pornomorphism, when one resembles or becomes a prostitute, is a 
common target of invective in Chrysostom. Bear in mind that many prostitutes 
were also slaves. Unlike metaphorical slavery to God, pornomorphism is a nega- 
tive type of doulomorphism— no one should ever resemble a slave-prostitute! 
Chrysostom states: 


Let us then dress in such clothing as is sufficient for our need. For what does a lot of 
gold mean? These things are fitting to actors on stage, this dress suits them— prosti- 
tutes, people who do everything to be seen. Let the one who is on the stage or in the 
dancing arena beautify herself, for she desires to attract all to her. But a woman who 
professes godliness, let her not beautify herself in this way, but in a different manner. 
You have a way of beautifying yourself that is far better. You also have a theater: for 
that theater make yourself beautiful, clothe yourself with that apparel. What is your 
theater? Heaven, the company of angels. I do not refer only to virgins, but also to 
those living in the world. All who believe in Christ have that theater. Let our speech 
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be of such a nature that we may please those spectators. Dress in such garments that 
you may satisfy them.” 


Chrysostom proposes a new scopic economy, one that is based on heavenly not 
earthly distinction and perception. Having few or no slaves is in fact a type of 
moral and spiritual cosmetic, and such a woman departs from the realm of por- 
nomorphism to one of virginity—she embodies the subjectivity of a virgin, the 
opposite of that of a prostitute. 

It should be remembered in this instance that the call to the female Roman 
aristocrat to discard the majority of her slaves and to decosmeticize herself is 
necessarily a male discourse. We need to take note here that Chrysostom had 
many conflicts with some elite Roman women. There are two sides to this issue: 
first, the display of elite female power troubles Chrysostom, and he states that 
parading in public is a marker of shame and slave status rather than of dignity and 
freeborn status. The conditions of female class distinction are redefined. Dress and 
adornment, including adornment with slaves, are often discourses with the poten- 
tial for competition and conflict. Karen Hansen describes dress and adornment as 
a “set of competing discourses, linked to the operation of power, that construct the 
body and its presentation,” and that it “readily becomes a flash point of conflicting 
values, fuelling contests in historical encounters, in interactions across class, 
between genders and generations, and in recent global cultural and economic 
exchanges.” 

Adornment, whether with a “dress” made from silk fabric or accessorized with 
slave bodies, is very performative. Furthermore, Alicia Batten notes that “elite 
males attack women for their elaborate adornment, they accuse them of greed and 
luxuria and attach moral and symbolic meanings to the women’s dress when what 
may be fuelling this invective, at least in part, are worries about the economic 
power of the women who owned and wore such items.“ By restructuring the 
principles of adornment, Chrysostom also restructures the very essence of public 
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appearance—he changes the rules of the game. The promotion of tactical slave- 
holding had significant implications for adornment. 

Adornment in Roman society was dictated by numerous unspoken principles 
and, in the case of women especially, was directly related to honor concerns. Roman 
society was very much obsessed with public appearance, as it was so directly related 
to class conditioning and distinction. The display of remarkable adornment in the 
form of dress or slaves was part of the strategic public performance of Roman aris- 
tocratic women, and, as Kelly Olson observes, “Women were not ignorant cultural 
dopes, coerced into beautification, or passive narcissists; but rather knowledgeable 
and adept cultural actors.’ This point underlines the wealth of some women dur- 
ing the late imperial period—Chrysostom was especially concerned about wealthy 
widows who behaved in a way contrary to what he advised."^ Chrysostom’ state- 
ments in the passages cited above are perfect examples of elite male criticism of 
female adornment, and tactical slaveholding played an important part in this criti- 
cism. This polemic forms part of the long-standing early Christian invective against 
extravagant female dress codes. Christian women ought to adorn themselves 
with virtue and modesty rather than fine cosmetic commodities." Moreover, the 
woman adorned with gold, silk, and many slaves draws the wrong type of attention, 
attention that often leads to the vices of vainglory and envy. In fact, Chrysostom 
accuses such women of wanting to cause envy in the eyes of other women." 

When it comes to men who overdress, Chrysostom directly attacks their mas- 
culinity. Such men are also associated with the theater. “A young man, who has his 
hair long behind, and effeminizes his nature,’ Chrysostom explains, “contentiously 
strives to turn into the likeness of a dainty girl, both in appearance, and in bodily 
purportment (to schemati), and in clothing, and generally in all ways.’“* Men who 
act like women are as disturbing to Chrysostom as women who display their social 
status publicly—Chrysostom attacks the masculinity of such men in the same way 
that he uses pornomorphic rhetoric against women who are extravagant. 

Chrysostom’ rhetoric against those who publicly flaunt their flamboyant ward- 
robes and huge troops of slaves also serves as a strategy to influence male actions 
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and identity—it plays a part in the pastoralization of the household. In his rhetoric 
of tactical slaveholding, Chrysostom also has in his sight the female’s husband or 
father, those who wield the patria potestas. Thus, the elite despoina plays the role of 
a catalyst that can either oppose the powers of pastoralization on the part of the 
authoritative male, or transfer the domestic agenda of bishops to the household 
and thereby influence her husband or father. Doulology therefore plays an impor- 
tant role in asserting episcopal influence in elite households. The body of the 
despoina is in this regard then a liminal space, a field where the games of honor, 
power, and influence are played among men.'? By denying the elite despoina the 
privilege of strategic slaveholding and decosmeticizing her, Chrysostom indirectly 
tells men to get their houses in order—they must get with the program of pasto- 
ralization. 

In fact, Chrysostom attempts to manipulate women by stating: “In this way you 
will be respected by your husband, when you do not need many things. For every 
man has confidence toward those who ask him for things; but when he sees that 
they have no need of him, then his pride subsides, and he converses with them as 
equals.” This argument appears to be quite convincing, and Chrysostom contin- 
ues: “When your husband sees that you have no need of him in anything, that you 
do not think much of the gifts that come from him, then, even though he is very 
confident, he will respect you more than if you were adorned in golden apparel. 
And you will no longer be his slave. For we are compelled to lower ourselves to 
those of whom we stand in need??? Thus, by denying her need for slaves and 
extravagant gifts, the elite female aristocrat liberates herself not only from slavery 
to her possessions and to vainglory, but also from slavery to her husband. She 
gains a modicum of independence, even equality. While from a superficial per- 
spective it seems as if Chrysostom is providing some agency to these women, one 
should be careful to take this type of rhetoric at face value. He uses it as a manipu- 
lative strategy aimed at addressing issues of male governance and housecraft.?! 

Finally, since displaying excessive apparel and slaves in public is directly linked 
to pornomorphism, by renouncing flashy clothes and reducing the number of her 
slave attendants, the elite matron becomes an emblem of virginity. Doulology, 
especially the element of tactical slaveholding and the diminution of slaves as 
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symbolic capital, played an important role in Chrysostom’s views on virginity. By 
choosing to have fewer slaves in her procession, the female Roman aristocrat 
adopts one of the core values of virginity—anopticism. “For virginity of the body 
is but the accompaniment and shadow of the other, while that is the true virginity,” 
he states, “I admonish you, let us enkindle a desire for those blessings, let us long 
for that bridegroom, let us be virgins of the true virginity. For the Lord desires the 
virginity of the soul"? Moral and spiritual virginity now become the true markers 
of chastity, status, and nobility. 

I have spent a great deal of time on the female Roman aristocracy; but what 
were the implications of pastoralization and Chrysostom’s brand of doulology for 
men? What were the implications for late ancient masculinities? Furthermore, 
while we have Chrysostoms rhetoric of pastoralization, a question arises: how do 
Chrysostom’s comments match up with what may have been the reality of domes- 
tic relationships and household slavery? Rather than being read as descriptive— 
that is, stating what was going on in households— Chrysostoms rhetoric should 
perhaps be read as reactionary. His propatriarchal and prokyriarchal stance is a 
symptom and a sign of an unstable and eroded patriarchy and kyriarchy. 

Kuefler has argued, convincingly in my opinion, that Roman masculinity was 
in crisis during the fourth century.? The growing power of the principate forced 
a change in mens civic participation; essentially, it came to be driven less by aris- 
tocratic competition than by imperial patronage and favoritism. Imperial and civic 
offices had less security because of the often dramatic changes in imperial leader- 
ship, and most of the traditional offices occupied by aristocratic men became hon- 
orific.^* Military service in the army was also less appealing to men, because the 
majority of soldiers were non-Roman "barbarians?? So men could not necessar- 
ily depend on participation in government to affirm their masculinity and per- 
sonal worth. Ecclesiastical participation was an attractive alternative for some 
men, who saw it as a way to reestablish their patriarchy and kyriarchy. 

Transforming the paterfamilias into a lay domestic "priest" already instilled a 
sense of masculinity. Pastoralization then also became a form of masculinization. 
There was a sharp decline in the patria potestas during Chrysostoms time." The 
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high standards of Roman masculinity were a challenge for those who were not 
always able to embody the virtues that moralists like Chrysostom prescribed. Tra- 
ditional Roman masculinity, based on the principles of penetrability and 
impenetrability,'* gave way to a different, Christian model of masculinity, based on 
chastity, endurance, and self-renunciation, values that had traditionally been seen 
as being more feminine.^? Men had much less power over their wives. A wife could 
initiate a divorce, and her dowry remained her property, and there were also reverse 
dowries in this period. Legally speaking, a paterfamilias could be a woman.’ 
Women also had the power to manage and bequeath inheritances and own proper- 
ty. Men had less power over their children, particularly their sons, and they no 
longer had the power of death over a slave. Ecclesiastical leaders like Chrysostom 
expected men to relinquish most of their slaves, thereby reducing the channels of 
mastery and the self-fashioning of masculinity. 

Therefore, in terms of hierarchy and male authority, despite Chrysostom’s 
attempts to reproduce a patriarchal pastoralism in the domestic ranks, men’s roles 
were less stable and women were not the submissive domestic dupes that Chrysos- 
tom so often describes. Male kyriarchy itself was not always that potent in direct 
domestic affairs. Chrysostom’s own comments also attest to this—women had to 
manage the household slaves. If we were to ask who supervised the majority of 
slaves in the later Roman Empire, the answer would be the dominae. Women did 
wield power in the domestic sphere,'? and although oikonomia was a masculine 
discourse, women utilized the opportunity to gain respect from their male coun- 
terparts. Chrysostom advises women to manage their slaves in way that will 
impress the men in their lives.'? They had to manage slaves with self-control and 
strictness. Chrysostom himself grew up in such a household, where his widowed 
mother, Anthusa, had to manage the slaves.’ In terms of household religious rit- 
ual, while Chrysostom envisions the paterfamilias taking the lead here, women 
were very active in ritual functions. Women ran their own scripture study groups, 
which may also have involved slaves.!* This being said, society, and the church in 
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particular, were still patriarchal, but it was a desperate patriarchy, struggling to 
affirm and increase the eroded patria potestas. The neomasculinity that Christian- 
ity offered, a strong brand of which we find in Chrysostom, was seen as perhaps 
the last hope of reestablishing Roman masculinity. 


In sum, doulology occupied a central place in the pastoralization of the household. 
Pastoralization influenced the nature of the slave body as distinct from the wife 
and children, and also, practically speaking, had implications for the number of 
slaves a household might have—tactical slaveholding was preferred. This last 
implication, in turn, had very serious consequences for the display of wealth and 
status by the Roman aristocracy, especially women. Regarding the character of the 
domestic slave, Chrysostom was outspoken about the differences between wives, 
children, and slaves, and their relationship to the paterfamilias. Although all 
belonged to the communal familia and all were part of the body of Christ, tradi- 
tional Roman values of patriarchy and kyriarchy were affirmed in Chrysostom’s 
homilies. Chrysostom insisted that free persons should never act or be treated like 
slaves, thus again reinforcing the stereotypes of slaves and free and the social 
boundaries between them. Nevertheless, slaves were included in the religious ritu- 
als of the household, and male slaves were granted a sacerdotal authority over their 
own wives, children, and slaves. As regards the number of slaves in a household, 
while it is very clear that Chrysostom nowhere objects outright to owning slaves in 
principle, he does object to the possession of an excessive number of slaves and 
proposes a tactical mode of slaveholding. He promotes tactical slaveholding not 
primarily because of the oppression of slavery; rather, his advice functions within 
his wider ideology of wealth renunciation and the transformation of social status. 
Slaveholding in this tactical sense permeated Chrysostom’s entire socioeconomi- 
cal framework, and functioned on levels related to elite power, social status, public 
appearance, gender, and various aspects of sexuality. Chrysostom’s domestic pas- 
toralization and rhetoric of tactical slaveholding were related to the suppression of 
female power and the redefinition of a masculinity in crisis. It is the link between 
doulology and this crisis and redefinition of masculinity and kyriarchy that will be 
the focus of the chapters that follow. 
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The Didactics of Kyriarchy 


Slavery, Education, and the Formation of Masculinity 


The education and discipline of children were central to their formation as future 
men and women of the Roman Empire. But these children also had to be taught 
how to be future slaveholders—a process called kyriarchization. Pedagogy itself 
was a very complex phenomenon, hardly monolithic. Most of the sources we have, 
including the Chrysostomic sources, depict elite pedagogy, where children were 
assigned nurses and pedagogues to nurture and guide them through the early 
stages of their lives, and to prepare them for adulthood. Poorer families did not 
always have the luxury of using nurses and pedagogues in the education of their 
children. Some schooled their children informally at home, or even gave them to 
monasteries. Furthermore, elite pedagogy is notably androcentric, focusing on 
how to make men out of boys; girls receive far less attention except in their prepara- 
tion for marriage or virginity. Of course, the education of girls was equally impor- 
tant to the formation of masculinity, since they had to be habituated into the work- 
ings of patriarchy. This is where the nurse and pedagogue played an important role. 

Kyriarchization lies at the core of the formation of masculinity in the Roman 
world and was one of the most prominent aspects of social reproduction in Chrys- 
ostoms pedagogical advice. Along with becoming a good husband and father, 
Chrysostom wants the young male adolescent to become a good master of his 
future slaves. Nurses and pedagogues, and other slaves involved in education, 
therefore, made a significant contribution to the creation and endurance of a sla- 
veholding society—not only were they the objects of domination, but they also 
facilitated kyriarchal fashioning. It is important to remember that all Chrysostom's 
comments about slavery and education still operate within his vision of domestic 
pastoralization. 
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The aim of this chapter is to investigate the role of slaves in the education of 
children and the formation of masculinity as we understand it from Chrysostom’s 
works. To elucidate the relationship between kyriarchization and masculinity, we 
will examine Chrysostom’s comments both on the role of nurses, pedagogues, and 
slaves in the education of children, and on the education of slaves themselves. 


KYRIARCHAL VAMPIRISM: THE SLAVE AS NURSE 


It is ironic that despite the view that they were incompetent and degenerate, slaves 
played a major role in the rearing and education of elite children in the Roman 
household. Children had close contact with slaves from infancy. In ancient 
thought, education started at the breast. The wet nurse (titthé, trophos, nutrix) and 
the midwife (maia, obstetrix), who were often slaves or freedwomen,’ played 
critical roles in child rearing in Roman times, especially as infant and maternal 
mortality rates were so high.? Yet nursing has been neglected in studies of ancient 
masculinity and slavery? As this chapter will show, however, the nurse was the 
crucial first step in the creation of Roman masculinity, especially in teaching girls 
how to behave in a patriarchal society. Although some wet nurses were ex-slaves, 
their former owners still exercised some control over the nurses' bodies and peri- 
ods of lactation—a further indication of the opaqueness of the boundary between 
enslavement and freed status. Nursing was considered a menial task, the last resort 
of poor, enslaved, and freed women, who sold the fruit of their bodies to sustain 
the growing elite class. Chrysostom lists nurses among the lesser ranks of slaves 
and eunuchs, noting their low social status. 

But wet nursing was an exact science, in the ancient sense of the word. Medi- 
cographers like Soranus? and Oribasius’ gave very specific advice on how to 
select a wet nurse. The wet nurse had to be close to the same age as the mother, and 
healthy, sober, and, most important, of good character. Ancient medical science 
promoted wet nursing. Although some ancients like Pliny recognized the medical 
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benefits of consuming human milk in general,* Soranus, for instance, advised 
against having a mother breastfeed immediately after birth.’ This had to do with 
his views regarding colostrum, which is now recognized as having numerous 
nutritional benefits. Jennifer Glancy opines that the negative view of colostrum 
had to do with the notion that it was processed uterine blood, and hence not seen 
as being beneficial or pure; this view was shared by several early Christian authors, 
including Tertullian." According to Susan Holman, wet nursing also distanced 
the child from the “unstable” body of the mother." 

The second-century philosopher Favorinus, however, is skeptical about using 
slaves as wet nurses, relying on the common doulological stereotypes that these 
women are barbarous, servile, and mostly inebriated. Using such women for the 
intimate and physical task of nursing endangers the physical and moral safety of 
the child.” Favorinus prefers that a child be suckled by the mother herself. He also 
believed that the semen of the father influences the milk: “The disposition of the 
nurse and the quality of the milk play a great role in character development; the 
milk is, from the beginning, tinged with the father’s seed, and affects the baby from 
the mother’s mind and body as well"? 

The discourse of slavery and masculinity even penetrated the milk that flowed 
from the ancient female body. In drinking the milk of an immoral woman, the 
infant received the degeneracy ingrained in the semen of the womans sex partner. 
This understanding supported the widespread idea in Roman society that one 
should employ only morally irreproachable women as wet nurses. Ancient writers 
were therefore quite opinionated about wet nursing and child rearing. According 
to his biographer, Plutarch, Cato had the eccentric habit of having his wife, Licinia, 
breastfeed not only their own children, but also the slaves’ children in order to 
strengthen their bond of faith to their owner and his offspring: “For the mother 
nursed it [Catos son] herself, and often gave suck also to the infants of her slaves, 
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that they might come to cherish a brotherly affection for her son? Here nursing 
is used as a technology to subjugate and condition slave children, and the link 
between nursing and moral formation in ancient thought becomes evident. The 
services of wet nurses were used after childbirth for the period of lactation, 
although some wealthy households used their own slaves if they were acceptable 
and, of course, lactating. Nurses of the elite household did not simply perform the 
biological function of breast-feeding; they were often the closest companions of 
the freeborn Roman female, and they especially had to guard the modesty of their 
mistress and the freeborn daughters of the house.^ Wet nurses were often also 
sought out by monasteries to breast-feed abandoned infants. 

Chrysostoms comments on the nursing of children attest to the influence of 
nurses in society. The close proximity of the nurse to the parent and child calls for 
careful consideration regarding their selection and regulation. Chrysostom also 
notes that many mothers send their children to wet nurses for breast-feeding after 
the suffering of labor," and lists the nurse along with the mother and other female 
slaves as the custodians of a girl-child’s modesty and regulators of her public 
mobility: ^A biological father has many things that make the custodianship of his 
daughter facile; for he has the mother, and nurse, and numerous female slaves who 
partake in helping the parent to keep the young girl safe?” This statement is typi- 
cal of the literature describing nurses and their duties, which was written by free, 
elite males. A nurse had to care for an infant for the first two or three years of its 
life, and had to supervise the child in the most basic sense. Chrysostom speaks of 
the nurse directing the child in toilet training: "Ihe nurse says to the child, when 
you relieve yourself, lift up your clothes, and do the same for as long as you sit?” 

Like the other ancient authors mentioned above, Chrysostom was also very 
concerned about choosing the right nurse for a child—the wet nurse and nurse 
involved in raising the child were, of course, not necessarily the same. Chrysostom 
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associates two dangers with the selection of the wrong nurse. First, there is the 
danger of superstition, especially related to the evil eye. Chrysostom recounts the 
following practices: 


Then after the marriage, if perhaps a child is born, here again we will see the same 
foolishness and many symbolic practices full of ridiculousness. . . . What will one say 
about the amulets and the bells which are hung on the hand, and the scarlet cilia, and 
the other things filled with so much stupidity. Are the parents not supposed to 
envelop the child with nothing except the protection of the cross? . . . But the women 
in the bath, the nurses and slave girls, take mud and smear it with the finger and 
make a mark on the child's forehead. And if someone asks, ^What does the mud and 
the clay mean?” “It repels the evil eye; they say, “and witchcraft and envy.” . . . This is 
preposterous! A satanic comedy subjecting those who mistakenly believe such things 
not only to mockery but also to hell! . . . And when you ought to inscribe the cross on 
the forehead, which represents invincible protection, you eschew this, and fall into 
satanic foolishness? ... Why should anyone speak about the other satanic observ- 
ances related to labor-pains and childbirth, which the midwives introduce with 
wickedness on the head themselves?” 


The period close to and during childbirth was an extremely stressful and trau- 
matic time for a household. The lives of both the mother and the child were in 
danger, so the use of protective rituals and apotropaic devices related to pregnancy 
and birth were very common in antiquity. The nurse and the midwife played an 
important role in the events surrounding birth, both medically (midwives and 
nurses were the main sources for medical information for male doctors, who were 
not allowed have much physical access to female bodies) and in terms of religion 
and magic—we also should not see ancient medicine, religion, and magic as being 
mutually exclusive of one another. Midwives were also associated with abortifa- 
cient agents.” Chrysostom gives an entire list of other birth apotropaics, includ- 
ing amulets, bells, red woofs tied to the hands, and mud markings. The event of 
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childbirth was highly ritualized in the ancient world.” The nature of the amulets, 
for instance, is not directly mentioned in the text from Chrysostom, but it may 
relate to the figure of Baubo, the old woman who amused Demeter upon the loss 
of her daughter. The Greek goddesses Demeter and Artemis were associated with 
childbirth, and Baubo was often linked to midwives and nurses in the Graeco- 
Roman world.” Many figurines of Baubo functioned as amulets to protect the 
woman in labor—their appearance varied, but was normally that of a smiling 
woman with a large head, pronounced breasts and genitalia, sometimes sitting in 
a squatting position. Maurice Olender associates Baubo with Priapus, and also 
notes that the amulets of Baubo were used against the evil eye. Midwives and 
nurses also often laid herbs around the area where the birth would take place to 
honor these goddesses. 

Chrysostom recounts some of the other fears a prospective mother might have, 
such as giving birth to a deformed baby, or having a girl instead of a boy.” Pliny 
even prescribed certain herbs that pregnant women could take to assist them in 
having either a boy or a girl.” If a child was born into a traditional Roman house- 
hold, the child received a bulla, a protective amulet.” Bullae were sometimes quite 
extravagant, made from gold and gems. Along with its apotropaic qualities, the 
bulla was a marker, an insignia, of free status—it separated the freeborn from the 
slave infant.? When the child was born, the father lifted the child up as a sign of 
welcoming him or her into the familia—for the baby this was an issue of life and 
death, nurture or exposure, since not all children were necessarily accepted into 
the family. After this, the most important ritual was for naming the child. A boy 
was named on the ninth day after birth, and a girl on the eighth —the dies lustricus. 
This occurred at the time when the umbilical cord was finally removed, and sym- 
bolized the child's biological separation from its mother; it was also the day when 
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a child received his or her social identity. During these days many deliberations 
and rituals took place for selecting the proper name. In Homiliae in epistulam I ad 
Corinthios 12.13, Chrysostom condemns naming rituals involving the burning of 
lamps, and advises parents to give their children the names of biblical heroes. 

Furthermore, Chrysostom also condemns the ritual of marking the child's fore- 
head with mud to ward off the evil eye and curb the danger of envy.? Midwives 
and nurses should avoid these “Greek” superstitions at all costs? Chrysostom 
links these rituals and superstitions to the satanic. He also warns against other 
rituals, such as using bells, salt, ashes, and types of powders as protective charms 
for children? While Chrysostom is negative about the use of amulets,” he does 
advise people to draw little crosses on the foreheads of their children (perhaps 
even as a replacement ritual for the donning of the bulla) as a type of spiritual 
armor.? In other instances, if a child is sick, he tells parents to hang a small gospel 
text around the child's neck.* It is important to note here that Chrysostom does 
not deny the existence of evil forces that may harm a child; he is simply critical of 
the protective measures. He does not denounce the power of apotropaics; he sim- 
ply proposes the use of Christian apotropaics. The changes to these rites of passage 
did not occur immediately or extensively, but we do see some influence of Christi- 
anity in the following centuries, when traditional rites for naming and protection 
were replaced with Christianized versions along with, of course, the spread of 
infant baptism.? Chrysostom directly assaulted the non-Christian religious life 
and cultic customs of slaves and freedpersons, and proposed Christian substitutes, 
once again typical of his program of domestic pastoralization. 

Second, there is the problem of hearing old wives’ tales (mythoi) and gossip 
from nurses. This problem is obviously more relevant to children who have grown 
up. Chrysostom not only wanted to regulate and pastoralize the traditional reli- 
gious practices of slaves, but he also sought to regulate the speech and narratives 
of slaves. He advises parents: 
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Let children then hear nothing inappropriate from slaves or a pedagogue or nurses. 
But as plants require the greatest measure of care when they are mere seedlings, so 
too children. So let us have foresight in selecting good nurses that a good foundation 
from the ground up may be laid for the young ones, and that from the beginning they 
may receive nothing that is wicked. Thus do not let them listen to silly old wives’ 
tales.?é 


Parents had to choose morally sound child attendants. Since both the nurse 
and, as we will shortly see, the pedagogue are intimately involved in raising chil- 
dren, parents ought to select them carefully. Chrysostom wanted parents to strictly 
control the contact children had with slaves, and he suggests that parents monitor 
the knowledge that may be passed on from nurse to child. He thinks it is best to 
teach children biblical stories from a very early age, and to avoid fables and myths. 
^When we receive children from the nurse, let us not accustom them to old wives' 
tales” he says. But his scriptural pedagogy is very specific and purposeful: “Let 
them learn from an early age that there is judgment, that there is punishment; let 
it be planted in their minds""—these are the principles that children should 
understand from an early age. It should be stressed in this instance that biblical 
discourses of obedience and punishment represent very pervasive discourses of 
slavery, and by teaching children about judgment and punishment, one already 
instills a dominating and fearful disposition into the child. Children had to be 
taught the difference between slaves and free from an early age. 

What is the purpose of this embedded doulology in Chrysostoms scriptural 
pedagogy? The answer is obvious: “This fear which is implanted in them produces 
great goodness. For a soul that has learned from an early age to be restrained by 
this anticipation will not soon shake off this lasting fear??* It produces a fear that 
will bridle the passions of the child. The control of the passions was a crucial ele- 
ment of masculinity. This same thinking applied to the education of slaves, as we 
will shortly see. Fear is a technology for moral control and regulation. This scrip- 
tural pedagogy based on fear and control of the passions is set over and against 
stories and myths children hear from nurses and other slaves. In fact, the whole 
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household, and even enemies of the paterfamilias, must be regulated by these dis- 
courses of obedience, fear, and punishment: “Let us educate ourselves by these 
words, as well as our wives, slaves, children, friends, even our enemies if possible”? 
A man who aspires to excel as a teacher of the faith must start by teaching his chil- 
dren and slaves, and only then can he teach other adults. The gendering and 
kyriarchization of knowledge were key to Chrysostom’s pedagogy. 

In another example, Chrysostom notes that mothers use threats and fear to 
silence their crying children; they threaten to throw them to the wolves to encour- 
age discipline, although they will never truly abandon them.“ Christ works in the 
same way with believers; fear and threats of punishment serve in the formation of 
obedience and the creation of a docile body. Chrysostom wanted this phobic 
scriptural pedagogy to replace other methods of raising children. He notes that 
“many wicked slaves show scary and ridiculous masks to children (the masks are 
not frightening by their nature, but they appear to be because of the children's 
simple minds), causing much laughter? 

Ghost stories and stories of demons among crypts, and souls of children 
enslaved to sorcerers, are also mythical tales used to scare children. Chrysostom 
denies the existence of ghosts, noting that a human soul cannot change its sub- 
stance into that of a demon. Another person cannot enslave the soul— ghosts are 
no more than demons in disguise.? Such ghost stories, along with the use of amu- 
lets and other apotropaic devices, need to be avoided from the early days of a 
child's education; nurses and other slaves must be constantly regulated, and the 
child guarded against such influences. Over and against this, Chrysostom intro- 
duces an opposing symbolic reality, like christening children on their foreheads, 
and a scriptural pedagogy the objective of which is to master the passions and 
cultivate behaviors of domination—to achieve the habituation of masculine virtue. 
This is already the first indication, and we will consider many more in this chapter, 
that doulological discourse and practice were conditioned into children from a 
very young age. Masculinity and kyriarchy were molded in the cradle and at the 
breast. 

If one has obtained a good nurse, Chrysostom argues, the children will prosper, 
and the children and other family members will love her. Good nurses also had to 
discipline children. This was done in cooperation with the parents. Nurses disciplined 
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and punished children for minor offenses, while, as Chrysostom tells us, more serious 
offenses had to be handled by the parents.“* This discipline and punishment also 
started at a very young age, even during breast-feeding. For instance, in a very ele- 
mentary way, a suckling had to be taught some self-control. Chrysostom knows that 
babies can be greedy, and a good nurse needs to realize when she is feeding a child for 
the sake of hunger or excess—not entirely bad advice. The masculine virtues of 
necessity and self-control should be conditioned into children from nonage. Further- 
more, children should learn not to become dependent and lazy. The often-painful 
principle of abstinence and self-control is as crucial to children as it is to adults. Par- 
ents need to be strict in the same way that Christ is strict with his followers. For 
instance, a baby should not become too accustomed to being held; the nurse should 
promote moderation and abstinence at a child's early developmental stages: 


Do you not see, that we even admonish nurses not to make a habit of always carrying 
children, that they should not make them accustomed to it and so make them 
dependent? This is why those children that are raised under the supervision of their 
parents become weak, damaging their health both both inopportune and immoder- 
ate leniency. Even pain is a good thing in due proportion, care is also good, need is 
good—for they make us strong, and their opposites are also good. But each of these 
destroys us when they are excessive, one makes us soft, but the other breaks us.'é 


The avoidance of excess and luxury, and of course, total deprivation, were funda- 
mental principles in Chrysostoms views on the formation of masculinity and mas- 
tery. Luxury makes people soft and effeminate, while, as he stated above, a moderate 
amount of pain and need makes them strong. Pain, too, was an important factor in 
the formation and performance of masculine identity. Chrysostom contrasts virile 
strength (ischyros) with unmanly weakness and flaccidity (chaunoo)—both terms 
have clear sexual connotations. The nurse plays a very important part here. Chrys- 
ostom was not ignorant on the topic, and often used techniques of breast-feeding 
and weaning as metaphors to illustrate spiritual principles. As Blake Leyerle notes, 
he knew that babies were often irate during breast-feeding, and that it was also a 
difficult endeavor for mothers and nurses. He commented about mock nursing and 
the transition to solid foods.” 
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Most of these examples are used as metaphors—milk was a very common met- 
aphor in the New Testament and consequently in Chrysostom, and had a vibrant 
textual life. Milk is often considered a reference to doctrine, and nursing a meta- 
phor for spiritual and pastoral care.** Those Christians who adhere to Jewish 
practices, for example, are abnormalized as being like adult men still suckling on 
their nurses.” With this metaphor of milk and nursing Chrysostom also attacks 
the masculinity of his opponents, especially followers of other religions and heret- 
ical movements. The metaphor of the nurse is common in Chrysostom’s thought. 
He describes sleep as an excellent nurse that nourishes and refreshes the body? 
The earth is also like a nurse in that it provides sustenance for its children.” 
The city too is seen as a nurse and parent.? Another common metaphor is that of 
Christ being like a nurse. An interesting and somewhat vampiric version of this 
metaphor is found in one of Chrysostom’s homilies: “There are often mothers 
that after labor give out their children to other women as nurses; but Christ does 
not do this, but he himself feeds us with his own blood, and by all means 
permeates us with himself?” Christ is the nurse that feeds his children with his 
blood—blood and breast milk were always closely related in ancient medical and 
religious thought.** Milk, like semen, was viewed as blood “cooked” by the heat 
of the body.? This example of the nursing metaphor, like the others, illustrates 
the belief that breast-feeding, even in terms of Christ's blood, influenced moral 
formation. 

The purpose of nursing metaphors like these was to demonstrate the love Christ 
has for his children. Paul is also depicted as a nurse. In 1 Thessalonians 2:7, Paul 
describes his relationship with the Thessalonian Christians in terms of a nurse car- 
ing for her children. In his interpretation of this verse, Chrysostom states: “A 
teacher ought to be like this. Does the nurse flatter that she may gain glory? Does 
she ask for money from her little children? Is she disrespectful or onerous toward 
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them? Are nurses not more indulgent to children than their mothers?"* All of 
these metaphors assume that nurses truly loved the children they nourished and 
raised, that they were close to these children, and that the children also loved their 
nurses. In one instance, Chrysostom lists the nurse with other close family mem- 
bers, such as parents, grandparents, brothers, sisters. He includes the nurse as a 
relationship of kinship (syngeneia).* 

We must again be suspicious of such language of love and kinship. As with the 
slavery metaphors described in chapter 2 of this book, the metaphor of the nurse 
functions as doulological discourse that narrates the point of view of only the slave- 
holder and the freeborn children, not the slaves. Some nurses may have truly loved 
the children in their care, and then there is the possibility that these nurses saw free 
elite children as parasitic agents. We will never know exactly. The question is not 
whether nurses loved or were loved by these children. What is more important is 
that these metaphors and stereotypes of the good, loving nurse and the bad, super- 
stitious nurse reflect the language of domination that was prevalent among the elite 
of late Roman society, and expose the fissures of that society. Even if the affection 
was genuine, it was an affection born out of oppression and paternalism. Nurses 
were subject to the same degrading and oppressive practices of correction and pun- 
ishment as any other slave; perhaps even more so, since the body of the nurse is the 
one slave body that is closest to the corporeality of the elite. Many Roman authors 
describe the love that nurses have for their children,” but the love that male elite 
slaveholders saw in nurses may only have been a misreading of a desperation stem- 
ming from the inability to offer resistance to their masters or patrons. 

Sandra Joshel compares the experiences of a Roman nurse to those of the black 
mammies of the American South. The picture that emerges is complex and illus- 
trates that we cannot take such descriptions of affection at face value. Having 
grown up under the cold shadow of apartheid in South Africa, I can also personally 
recall the "loving" relations between white people and their black subordinates in 
the midst of that oppressive regime. And it would be untrue to state that such 
exchanges of affection were false or insincere in all cases. The problem is that it was 
always a relationship in which reciprocity was based on the fear of oppression, pun- 
ishment, and dehumanization. As in the case of the Roman nurse, the American 
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black mammy, or the South African bediende or ousie,*' any affectionate relation- 
ship was still the fruit of a poisonous tree. 

The stereotypes of the good and the bad nurse are indicative of some of the 
problems of late Roman and Christian society. The good nurse becomes a discur- 
sive strategy to ensure loyalty at all costs, even at the cost of perhaps neglecting her 
own children for the sake of the elites. Its purpose is to inculcate, as we have seen, 
ideologies and behaviors of domination at a very young age. Habits of self-control 
and mastery had to be inseminated in early infancy, and even in the first years fol- 
lowing infancy, the child needs to be disciplined in a scriptural pedagogy that 
affirms operations of domination and enslavement. We have, then, in the symbol 
of the good nurse a kyriarchization and masculinization of infancy and childhood, 
and this operation also spilled over and permeated into the Christian discourse of 
teaching and spiritual guidance. The metaphor of milk and nursing functioned to 
infantilize undesired spiritual growth or nonconformance to dominant ecclesiasti- 
cal structures of power. 

In Chrysostom’s thought, the image of the bad nurse who introduces supersti- 
tion, fables, and gossip also feeds into the pathologization of the slave in antiquity. 
Pastoral power makes a direct and overt assault on the non-Christian traditions 
and practices of these slave women; the traditions and practices are vilified with 
the subjectivity of the nurse. The image of the good and bad nurse functions in the 
same way as the image of the faithful and disloyal slave. By controlling the knowl- 
edge and behavior of the nurse, Chrysostom enforces the nurse’s carceral state and 
thereby again introduces a language and practice that sustain slaveholding. Many 
women may have felt compelled to abandon their own traditions for Christian 
traditions and rituals in order to find work and support in Christian households; 
or at the least, they were forced to perform any private devotions out of sight of 
others, which was very difficult for a slave or a freedwoman. There is also the very 
real possibility of forced conversion to Christianity, which would also sustain the 
carceral state of the nurse. While it is uncertain to what extent Chrysostom’s advice 
was followed, his comments do coincide with the general corrective rhetoric 
against nurses in Roman antiquity and the operations of pastoralization, and the 
result may have been that these women lived very incongruent religious lives with 
the constant fear of being persecuted, corrected, and punished—possibilities they 
saw looming in the very eyes of the children they suckled. 
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Joshel notes that the image of the good nurse is an exposé of the disturbing symp- 
toms of imperial society.” The discourse of nursing and surrogacy destabilized 
ancient frameworks of gender, parentage, and kyriarchy. This is evident in the diver- 
gent views of ancient authors, with some, like Favorinus, condemning wet nursing, 
and others, like pseudo-Chrysostom, noting nursing as a marker of shame not fit for 
the elite mother. This discourse illustrated the anxieties about the degeneration of 
the elite household—men were concerned that women were no longer fulfilling 
their natural roles as mothers. Joshel rightly notes that the good nurse is the correlate 
of the bad mother, the mother concerned only with beauty and comfort (it was 
believed that breast-feeding caused premature aging™)—nursing is therefore a 
symptom of elite decadence.® Another motivation for an elite woman to hire a wet 
nurse may have been to increase her chances of becoming pregnant again, as breast- 
feeding was viewed by some as contraceptive. Nursing also highlights the neglect 
that the infant of the nurse herself may have experienced. 

All of that duly noted, however, the activity of nurses also shaped and repro- 
duced ancient Roman masculinity and femininity. Chrysostom believed that 
nurses had to guard the chastity of the young filiafamilias, to be a mobile carceral 
space. Wherever the girl went, the nurses and female slaves had to accompany her, 
watching over her and protecting her. In this way, the nurse transforms after 
breast-feeding into a guardian of female chastity, thus assuring that male honor 
remains unscathed by any form of disgrace—a very important task considering 
the fragile nature of Roman masculinity in late antiquity. In this way, nursing 
shaped and sustained Roman masculinity and subjugated femininity. Nursing 
itself, to some, may have become a marker of shame. The failure of males and 
Roman masculinity generally is also seen in the discourse of nursing, where men 
are no longer able to properly regulate and master their wives and children. The 
unspoken dilemma of the sexual regulation and abuse of female slaves, who could 
also have been nurses, must also not be forgotten. Oribasius advised against hav- 
ing sex when breast-feeding, and slave women who nursed could be forced not to 
have sex with their own partners. The contraceptive nature of breast-feeding 
may have encouraged sexual activity during the period of lactation. 

With these problems related to masculinity, kyriarchy, in turn, is also destabi- 
lized. In the operation of nursing, the future slaveholder depends on and feeds off 
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the slave body. The emphasis on the love of the good nurse for the slaveholder and 
the children then aims to ameliorate this problematic kyriarchal vampirism—the 
nurse is just as dependent on the slaveholder as the slaveholder is on the nurse. We 
have seen this type of paternalistic rhetoric frequently in Chrysostom. The depend- 
ency of the slaves on the master (who then becomes a slave himself, according to 
Chrysostom) simply disguises the dependence and decadence of the slaveholder. 
It also exposes the vulnerability of the slaveholding family.” Moreover, the domi- 
nation over nurses, who were often freed slaves, also shows how slavery and the 
discourse of domination were perpetuated even when someone was freed. The 
grip of kyriarchy was desperate and not easily loosened. We therefore need to be 
critical of any doulological metaphor that proposes to be good and based on mor- 
ally sound principles. Discourses of love, loyalty, and care cannot be taken at face 
value in these statements. They too had a carcerality that served to sustain slavery 
and strengthen Roman masculinity and kyriarchy. 


MAKING MASTERS: THE ROLE OF THE PEDAGOGUE 


Besides the nurse, the majority of elite Roman children, especially boys, had a slave 
companion almost like a tutor, called in Greek a paidagogos (hence the Latin paed- 
agogus), who accompanied the boy to school and back.” Lisa Maurice states that 
the pedagogue was always a slave in the early Empire,” although from Chrysos- 
tom’s comments, this does not always seem to be the case. Generally, pedagogues 
were slaves or freedmen. Speaking to his elite households, Chrysostom envisions a 
few virtuous slaves participating in the education of the boy, and the pedagogue 
must be chosen from them. But if there are no slaves fitting for the role, the father 
must hire a freedman for this undertaking.” In some cases, elderly men served as 
pedagogues.” Despite the importance of his job, the pedagogue, like the nurse, was 
generally considered to do menial work, although there were some high-ranking 
and respected pedagogues active in the Roman education system. 
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Chrysostom recounts a very interesting tale of a monk who was convinced to 
take up the role of pedagogue for a boy in the city. Chrysostom visited the monk, 
who lived in the mountains, and asked the man “why, after having achieved such 
wisdom, he had lowered himself to take the position of a pedagogue? The monk 
himself was not very happy about having taken up this wordly task, and when 
Chrysostom asks him, he seems relieved that he "only had a little time left in the 
occupation.” By becoming a pedagogue, the monk humbled and shamed himself 
for the sake of schooling the young boy in the monastic life. We will return to this 
episode shortly. 

Some pedagogues did enjoy more esteem than others; some were well known 
for their good teaching skills, and were sometimes even exchanged as gifts.” The 
pedagogue was more than a simple babysitter; he was a guardian and responsible 
for protecting the boy from outside influences, especially from the danger of ped- 
erasty and kidnapping. Chrysostom made it obvious—rather than spoiling the 
boy, a father should choose a good pedagogue for his son, and not clothe the boy 
in luxurious clothing. Certain physical features, like long hair and pierced ears, are 
unnatural qualities for a man.” A real man must look rugged and simple, and not 
in any instance resemble a woman in his demeanor. A man’s physical appearance 
must be evidence of his own self-control and self-sufficiency. Chrysostom was 
very concerned that a young boy might assume an effeminized corporeality from 
his wealthy parents, which could even lead to homoeroticism. The pedagogue 
must guard against these dangers. 

Pederasty was common in Chrysostom’s time, despite much legislation aiming to 
protect the freeborn male child." To return briefly to the issue of the bulla, young 
men were given a bulla at birth, an amulet protecting them not only from supernatu- 
ral forces but also from physical ones. Along with the toga praetexta, the bulla serves 
as insignia showing that the child was freeborn, and thereby acts as a type of deterrent 
against sexual threats." It also highlights the constant danger of sexual abuse faced 
by slave children. Chrysostom, however, is against decorating a boy with extravagant 
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bullae and togae, or any type of excessive jewelry, like earrings. While these may be 
signs of freeborn status and wealth, Chrysostom sees them as dangerous devices that 
make a boy look effeminate and only increase the love of wealth and vainglory. Long 
hair, jewels, and fine clothing are unnatural for a man and create a gender ambiguity 
that disturbs Chrysostom. Child sexuality was a source of great anxiety for Chrysos- 
tom, especially the sexuality of boys, and anything that might stimulate a child sexu- 
ally, including such adornments, but also mingling with women, especially slave 
women, was unacceptable. It was more important for a father to choose a good ped- 
agogue to guard the child and focus on raising the child in virtue. 

Chrysostom contrasts the allure of the kidnapper with the strictness of the 
pedagogue: “Oftentimes kidnappers, when they intend to steal and kidnap little 
children, do not promise them beatings and whippings, or any other thing that is 
similar, but offer them cakes and sweetmeats.” This in contrast to fathers who 
appoint a pedagogue as a surrogate and extension of paternal authority, who disci- 
plines and punishes the child, but also protects him: “Fathers at least behave in an 
opposite way to kidnappers. When they send their children to school, they appoint 
pedagogues over them, threaten them with beatings, and wall them in with fear??? 
The pedagogue is supposed to protect the boy from external sexual threats, as well 
as from the boy’s own sexual salacity. Pedagogues were, ironically, central in the 
early childhood development of masculinity and especially kyriarchy. Much like 
nurses, pedagogues were the biological apparatuses that milled Roman masculin- 
ity and sustained kyriarchy. 

Conflict and status confusion in the relations between pedagogues and their 
freeborn students were quite common, especially as the child started growing into 
a slaveholder.?? Libanius is open about this status confusion: “Thus, thrashing and 
throttling and torturing, and all the things which masters use against their slaves, 
are also deemed fitting for those who are set over their sons?* Libanius also com- 
plains about the abuse good pedagogues often suffered at the hands of their pupils, 
and ranks some pedagogues only slightly behind the honorable professors of the 
schools in Antioch.? Some did not share these sentiments; for example, there is 
the much earlier legend of the staunch traditionalist Cato, who did not allow a 
slave to teach his son because he felt education was too important to be left to the 
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servile classes. Such negative slave stereotypes, as we saw and will see in numer- 
ous sources, were still present in late antiquity. 

The pedagogue also played an important part in the moral formation of the 
child.** Like the nurse, the pedagogue could punish the child if he deserved it, and 
the pedagogue also provided auxiliary education alongside the schoolteacher. The 
pedagogue had to coach a boy until he was ready to assume the toga virilis—that 
is, until his entry into manhood and citizenship. Some girls had pedagogues,* 
who were responsible, along with nurses, for the safety, education, and marriage 
preparation of the filiafamilias. As Raffaella Cribiore has shown well, those expen- 
sive pedagogues and slaves who had the ability to read and write were very active 
in the education of children in the Roman Empire.* 

In late Roman antiquity, the distinction between the pedagogue and the free 
professional teacher, the magister and professor, became more pronounced." 
Many pedagogues, however, were literate and also served a secondary role as a 
type of teacher. Some pedagogues, and other literate slaves, were probably taught 
in paedagogia, a type of school for slave children. The precise nature, dynamics, 
and prevalence of the paedagogium, however, are unclear. There were imperial 
paedagogia and also some in illustrious households.? Another institution related 
to the care of slaves was the slave infirmary (valetudinarium)—a dormitory or 
outbuilding used for the medical care of slaves.” Besides the elusive ancient insti- 
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tution known as the paedagogium, there were very few other avenues of formal 
education and care for slave children, with the exception of the monastery—most 
slaves were educated in households.” There is of course always the possibility that 
some slaves were self-taught.” The inclusion of slaves in Christian households in 
the ritual of scripture reading may also have contributed to their literacy.” 

So despite their official differences, at times the distinction between pedagogues 
and teachers is not very clear, showing their close functional relationship. In 
numerous instances Chrysostom refers to pedagogues and teachers (didaskaloi) 
simultaneously, often without clear differentiation—their roles were insepara- 
ble.” Sometimes a slave damaged the writing instruments of a child, and it was 
then, Chrysostom argues, that a father should teach the young filiusfamilias to 
control his temper. Fathers must say: "If you see that your slave has broken one of 
your pencils or damaged a pen, do not be angry or insulting but forgiving and 
gentle? We can infer something about the behavior of elite children toward their 
slaves in Chrysostom's observation that "children become cantankerous when 
such items are damaged and tend rather to lose their soul than to let the offender 
go unpunished?” Children were involved in the punishment of slaves from a very 
young age. There are elementary school exercises in which a small child is taught 
to read a text in which he threatens a slave with crucifixion.” Chrysostom is more 
concerned about the control of the child's anger and his attachment to material 
possessions, than he is about the child's involvement in punishment and domina- 
tion. Chrysostom is against harsh punishment that is not thought through, but he 
does not rule out punishment of slaves in general. Children were supposed to be 
taught under what circumstances to have a slave punished. That is what makes a 
good slaveholder. 

Although the pedagogue was not on the same social level as the professional 
teacher, the pedagogue had to ensure that the child did the homework lessons 
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assigned by the teacher, and had the special role of instilling a love of rhetoric and 
language in a young boy. Pedagogues joined children in the classroom and almost 
everywhere else.” They had to guard a youth against malicious lovers, and were 
often too close for comfort in the life of a young boy.” In essence, the pedagogue 
was a mobile carceral contingent, a biological panopticon that monitored and cor- 
rected the child. Chrysostom provided direct advice for the pedagogue regarding 
the mobility of the boy. He was not to be brought near women, especially slave 
women; he had to stay very far away from the theater; and generally, he had to be 
shielded from undesirables.” The greatest enemy of a young boy, according to 
Chrysostom, is his own pubescent lust. Pedagogues accompanied boys to the 
baths, and they had to ensure that boys did not bathe in the company of women.” 

A pedagogue, therefore, had to fashion the morality of a child. He directed the 
child in the corporeal vernacular that made up the habitus of freeborn status, espe- 
cially in terms of the performance of masculinity. This included how to walk in 
public and behave in the marketplace, how to speak, sit, eat, drink, laugh, and 
behave toward women and other slaves"'—the entire social grammar of Roman 
freeborn masculinity. Authors like Chrysostom and Libanius stress the impor- 
tance of the pedagogue in developing the language and rhetorical skills of a child,'” 
skills fundamental especially in the preparation for manhood. The boy had to be 
taught disciplina, those behavioral reproductions that would prepare him for man- 
hood and citizenship—most important, this disciplina would brace him for the 
pinnacle of Roman masculinity, the vita militaris. 

Pedagogues also had a reputation for their sternness and recourse to punish a 
disobedient child. The pedagogue had to teach a child fear as well as dignity. 
Fear was a crucial element in the functioning of the pedagogue, and Chrysostom 
was very vocal about the benefits of fear: "If fear was not good, fathers would not 
have appointed pedagogues over their children." Fear was the most common 
feature of the relationship between a boy and his pedagogue.” To understand this 
dynamic, it should be recognized that slaves were somatic surrogates for their 
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masters."* The fear the boy had for his pedagogue is the most telling feature of the 
surrogacy of patriarchy in the body of the pedagogue. The body of the pedagogue 
was seized by patriarchy and permeated with the patria potestas. “And as with sick 
persons, when the ill child kicks and turns away from the food given by the 
physicians, the assistants call the father or the pedagogue,” Chrysostom explains, 
“and ask them to take the food from the physician’s hands and bring it to the 
child, so that out of fear toward them he may take it and be quiet.” There 
is an isomorphism between paternal and pedagogical power. It was not so 
much the subjectivity of the pedagogue himself that inspired fear, but his patriar- 
chal surrogacy. 

As boys grew up, however, and realized their superiority, they challenged and 
even rebuked their pedagogues. Although the pedagogue represented paternal 
power, such challenges did not threaten the father directly. Moreover, fathers 
could defend a pedagogue if need be, and we will see that Chrysostom himself told 
fathers to carefully scrutinize a boy when he rebukes a slave or pedagogue. When 
the boy develops into a man, the paternal power that the body of the pedagogue 
catalyzed is used against the pedagogue and any other slave. Chrysostom com- 
plains about the laxity of freeborn children in his time, the delinquency of the 
youth, and contends that “fathers are to blame, while they force the horse-breakers 
to discipline their horses with much care ... but their own young they neglect.” 
The youth, in Chrysostom’s opinion, had lost their disciplina, their self-control 
(sophrosyne), “going around for a long time unrestrained, and without self-control, 
putting themselves to shame by fornications, and gambling, and entertainment in 
the lawless theaters.” 

In fact, one focus of Chrysostom’s treatise De inani gloria is the role and respon- 
sibility of the virtuous pedagogue. But fathers have neglected to consider this in 
selecting a pedagogue, and so their sons have fallen into ruin, Chrysostom argues. 
He considers choosing a pedagogue an art form, and describes the pedagogue as a 
sculptor, a pilot,” someone who fashions virtue and masculinity.” “But if we have 
appointed a pedagogue over a child’s soul, we select hastily and randomly whoever 
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comes our way,’ Chrysostom grumbles, “and yet there is no greater art than this. 
For what is equal to training the soul, and forming the mind of someone that is 
young? For the person who has this skill must be more perfectionistic than any 
painter or any sculptor?! Ironically, by neglecting to choose a good pedagogue to 
shape a boy’s masculinity, fathers have turned their sons into slaves, as Chrysos- 
tom frets: “Our foolishness is great in this case; here the free are more shameful 
than slaves. For slaves we correct, if not for their sake, then for our own. But the 
free do not even enjoy the benefit of this care, but are more repulsive to us than 
these slaves.” Here again the boundaries between moral and institutional slavery 
are blurred. Nature is turned upside down by the ill discipline of the free. Institu- 
tional slaves, like nurses and pedagogues, are used as shaming devices in Chrysos- 
toms rhetoric to combat moral slavery among the freeborn. 

A pedagogue remained with a boy for several years, and there was no specific 
age when a pedagogue was no longer appropriate.'? A boy received the toga virilis 
around the age of sixteen, entered the army at seventeen, and started on the cursus 
honorum in his twenties."* The donning of the toga virilis may have been a water- 
shed for some boys to finally release their pedagogues; it was when the boy became 
an adulescens—that is, late adolescence. Some pedagogues remained with their 
pupils for many years after the formal tutoring relationship ended. Chrysostom 
believed that most pedagogues left their pupils far too early, during the period 
when lust is most fierce, thereby perhaps supporting the period of late adolescence 
for the expected departure of the pedagogue. 

Chrysostom compares the human life cycle to an ocean, with each period of life 
representing a certain type of sea. The first thalassic age is that of childhood (to tes 
paidikes helikias). This is the time when pedagogues are appointed. It is a sea “hav- 
ing much tempestuousness, because of its lack of mindfulness, its ease, because it is 
not stable? As with any ship that finds itself in stormy waters, ^we appoint peda- 
gogues and teachers over it, through care adding what is lacking in nature, there as 
by the skill of a pilot" This then reflects the period of early childhood, when the 
pedagogue is most active. "After this age follows the sea of the puberty,’ Chrysos- 
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tom explains, “where the gales are as turbulent as in the Aegean, with lust increas- 
ing in us.” We have here the age of youth, of puberty (meirakieia). This period is 
even worse than the former, since “this age is especially bereft of discipline ... 
because his mistakes are not corrected, for both teacher and pedagogue withdraw 
at this time: Chrysostom is concerned that pedagogues left at the time they were 
most required—when puberty was in full swing. It is the period when the sexual 
drive of the young male is reaching its peak. This was Chrysostom’s main problem 
with the formation of masculinity in early childhood. This issue will be discussed 
in more detail in chapter 6, where the problem of slavery and sexuality is examined. 

After this period, according to Chrysostom, comes the time when a man starts 
his own household. So the period between the departure of the pedagogue and the 
marriage of the young man is Chrysostoms greatest concern. The only solution is 
to guide the boy into an early marriage so as to avoid fornication, or at least to 
entrust him to monks, who should school him in the monastic life."® The period 
of late adolescence is the time when a young man must demonstrate his sophrosyné, 
his self-control. In Roman thought, the pedagogue was a fundamental accoutre- 
ment for virtue formation. Chrysostom recounts: “Since also with a child, if he is 
guided by some pedagogue whom he fears, and lives with self-control and virtu- 
ously, it is no surprise, for all attribute the self-control of the youth to his fear of the 
pedagogue.” However, when the pedagogue departs, then the boy may show that 
he is truly a man, “when he continues to behave appropriately, after the bridle from 
that period is removed, then everyone recognizes him for the self-control of his 
earlier age?" To provide an exemplum of virtue, Chrysostom tells fathers to nar- 
rate the story of Jacob. When he was young and in exile, Jacob traveled without a 
pedagogue or a nurse, but still remained faithful to God." Boys, then, should not 
become dependent on their pedagogues for their own virtue. 

The two main offenses the filiusfamilias had to avoid at all costs were adultery 
and pederasty. With regard to the latter, the danger of being penetrated was always 
looming for both freeborn and slave boys alike. The freeborn boy wore his bulla 
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and the toga praetexta to distinguish him from slave boys and to show possible 
pedophiles that he was free. There was much legislation in place that protected the 
freeborn boy from pederasty, although it does not mean it was not prevalent." 
The pedagogue had to protect the boy from the danger of pederasty, yet in a vehe- 
ment tirade against pederasty Chrysostom says: “No benefit comes from law 
courts or laws or pedagogues or parents or attendants or teachers" He gives the 
whole spectrum of personae that had to guard the young boy—yet they offer no 
security. "Some are corrupted by money, others are concerned only about their 
pay??? Status and power, according to Chrysostom, played an important part in 
the violation of children, and he blames, among others, corrupt pedagogues. It 
seems that the older man who had his sights set on a boy may often have used his 
power, wealth, and influence to intimidate the parents and pedagogue. Young slave 
boys were probably even more abused in lecherous practices. 

Of course, same-sex passion between young boys and men was not always 
involuntary. Both André-Jean Festugiére and Aline Rousselle argue that a boy's 
sexual initiation took place at the age of ten, about four to six years prior to receiv- 
ing the foga virilis, and point out that this is also the age that Chrysostom recom- 
mendis that a boy enter into the care of a monk or monastery if he was to be raised 
in the monastic life.’ The age of ten was also considered the year that marked the 
child's ability to distinguish between right and wrong and to be held accountable 
for sin. More generally, the sexual life of boys was celebrated, especially their first 
ejaculation, and the festival of the Liberalia, when the bulla and toga praetexta 
were shed. In his illuminating history of the penis, David Friedman states: ^A 
Roman citizens body was private property, off-limits to penetration, but his penis 
worked for the Empire. Not the Christian penis. It broke the worldly chain of 
Rome and replaced it with a new spiritual connection?!” 

Chrysostoms advice, however, perhaps not pertains to protecting boys from ped- 
erasty and same-sex passion. Ten was also the age when a boy was to be groomed for 
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marriage—so Chrysostom provides two possible solutions for the problem of cele- 
brated pubescent lust and the danger of homoeroticism. Either boys prepare for 
marriage at an early age or start to follow the monastic lifestyle. The move to have 
young men marry at an early age demonstrates a haste to place them in positions of 
mastery, and if they should leave their hometowns, a measure to keep them faithful 
and chaste. It could imply that Chrysostom wanted men to marry at the same age as 
women, in their late teens or early twenties. Traditionally, Roman men married at a 
later age than women. But Roman masculinity was quite unstable during late antiq- 
uity. Men not only had less control over wives and slaves, but the congenital relation- 
ship between fathers and sons had also eroded. Although many sons lost their 
fathers at an early age, the filiusfamilias was still legally bound under the patria pot- 
estas while the father was alive.? Traditionally, it was expected of a son to enter 
military or civil service when he reached maturity. This would also give him some 
independence from the father. However, in Chrysostom’s time, many elite men were 
not so inclined to enter military service, and may have pursued other career avenues. 

Conservative fathers may have wanted their sons to be prepared for the vita mili- 
taris, and the disciplina paedagogi had to prepare the boy for his military career. 
Chrysostom was not altogether dismissive of military service. In contrast to some 
Christian pacifist writers, Chrysostom took a more moderate view. He advises fathers 
to “make [their son] attentive of political affairs within his power and without having 
sin? In the case of duty in the army, Chrysostom counseled, “let him learn not to 
profit shamefully from it if he defends those who have suffered injustice, or any sim- 
ilar situation"?* However, in a case like this, the father must "introduce his bride to 
him immediately and . . . not wait for him to serve as a soldier or participate in polit- 
ical affairs" —advice that again showed Chrysostoms preference for a very early mar- 
riage age for men.” Married Christian soldiers needed to behave honorably and 
manly. Prior to this, the pedagogue must teach the boy self-mastery and honor. There 
were, of course, alternatives. Some men did not want to go into military service, and 
a career in the church or monastery was an attractive alternative. The wide use of the 
metaphor of Christian spiritual soldiery, especially in Chrysostom,”® attests to 
the fact that ascetic neomasculinity was an attractive option for men to affirm their 
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manliness. It is quite evident from Inan. that Chrysostom wants the pedagogue to 
teach a boy Christian ascetic discipline. This discipline is explicated in the language 
of the contest (agon). Chrysostom exclaims: “Raise an athlete for Christ and teach 
him although he is in the world to be pious from an early age"? 

But Chrysostom does admit that he prays for many parents to raise young men 
fit for the monastic life, and for them to send them to the desert.’* Mathew Kuefler 
has shown, convincingly, that the monk became the new epitome of Christian mas- 
culinity in late antiquity.”° Chrysostom tells the story of a mother who asked a 
monk to assume the role of pedagogue for her son. The main reason for this radical 
request was that she feared the father would “enslave the child in the bonds of life 
prematurely, that he would deprive him of this zeal, that he would lead him into the 
army, and that he would render the child unable to live an upright life afterwards??? 
We have here a mother who wanted her child to enter the monastic life. She fears 
that the traditional course the child might have to take—namely, marriage and the 
vita militaris—would rob the child of his spiritual zeal and any possibility of being 
a soldier of Christ. There is a conflict here, a polarization of two very different views 
of masculinity. There is the father, who would have his son conform to traditional 
standards of Roman masculinity, and the mother, who sees more value in the ascetic 
masculinity of the monastic life. Marriage and military service will corrupt the boy. 
So she assumes a preventive agency, commences to deceive the father, and asks a 
monk to lower himself to the role of a slave pedagogue to “take him away alone to 
another place, where you can enjoy full freedom to form him without interference 
from his father or any of the household, and where you can make him live as if he 
were in a monastery.” With the monk as the pedagogue, the channels of the patria 
potestas become limited; the boy is also shielded from being influenced by other 
members of the household, like siblings or slaves. The mother's proposition demon- 
strates the point that the whole household was involved in pedagogy.” 
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Furthermore, the alternative the mother proposes is also a way to determine if 
the child is fit for the monastic life. Although it seems that the boy desired to go 
into the desert, he was persuaded, for the safety of himself, his mother, and other 
monks, to remain in the city and study rhetoric and in some way please his father, 
who did not approve of the lifestyle the son had chosen. This interesting story 
illustrates the familial tensions that may have been present in some households, 
where one spouse was a devoted Christian, and both had differing views on peda- 
gogy and masculinity. Such alternative pedagogies were certainly present in 
Chrysostom’s time, but they were probably the exception rather than the rule. But 
this is Chrysostom’s ideal pedagogy. “If someone even now should show me such 
a soul, if he should provide such a pedagogue, if he should promise that everything 
else will be taken care of in the same way, Chrysostom explains, “I would pray a 
thousand times that this might happen, even more than the parents themselves"? 

This type of pedagogy also occurred in households and among children who 
were less privileged. Carrie Schroeder notes that ancient monasteries were “teem- 
ing with children?”"* Many children were donated or abandoned to monasteries, 
rather than being subjected to a life of poverty or slavery in the city.’ Chrysostom 
also speaks of children being raised in monasteries for ten or twenty years.P6 Some 
monasteries, of course, also cared for sick children.’” Ironically, many of the same 
doulological discourses from mainstream Roman society are also seen in the treat- 
ment of such children in monasteries. Children were sometimes donated to mon- 
asteries out of desperation, or because parents who were infertile made a promise 
to God to devote the child to the monastery if he allowed them to conceive. Thus, 
many children in the late Roman Empire and early Byzantium, especially in Egypt 
and the East, were educated in monasteries."* 

In some cases such children lived under dire circumstances in the monasteries, 
often as quasi slaves. Children were sometimes “sold” to monasteries when parents 
could not afford to care for them, and in such cases the price of the child was deter- 
mined in the same way as that of a slave. Although it is not always explicitly men- 
tioned that such a child is regarded as a slave, the agreement often implies that the 
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child owes his or her life’s labor to the monastery. This most likely reflects Roman 
legislative procedures that stated that a foundling (threptos, alumnus) might be 
raised as either a child or a slave.” Thus, some contracts emphasize the ownership 
of the child’s body by the monastery, and if someone wanted to take a child from a 
monastery, they had to pay between thirty and thirty-six pieces of gold, which 
accounts for the child spending his or her entire life in the monastery.” In some 
cases the Coptic words schmschal and sayon are used to describe the legal condi- 
tion of the child in relation to the monastery, and the same terms were used to 
refer to a servant or a slave." Moreover, children were sometimes treated with 
violence and even sexually abused in these contexts.” 

Many children, however, received a quality education and care; some returned 
to mainstream society, while others remained and became monks. Along with a 
strict disciplinary regime, children in monasteries received instruction in reading 
both classical and Christian sources and in writing, accompanied by many other 
disciplinary exercises, chores, and spiritual direction. These positive aspects of 
monastic education were firmly rooted in Chrysostom’s mind. The problem here is 
that there is much ambiguity about the status and integration of children, as well 
as slaves, in the context of monasteries and the broader ascetic landscape. We will 
return to the issue of slaves in monasteries later in this chapter. 


PEDAGOGY AS METAPHOR 


Despite his constant emphasis on the poor, Chrysostom mostly speaks to elite and 
bourgeois households in his homilies, and when he speaks of pedagogy, he depicts 
the standard pedagogical practices of elite households, and less frequently peda- 
gogy in ascetic and monastic contexts. Like nursing, pedagogy also served as a 
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convenient metaphor, and it was this elite brand of pedagogy that was meta- 
phorized by Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom saw the primary task of the pedagogue as teaching sophrosyne. It 
then often happens that techniques of spiritual discipline are called pedagogues of 
the soul. Chrysostom describes fasting and hunger, for instance, as psychic ped- 
agogues. Even Satan can be a pedagogue.” The most common pedagogical meta- 
phor in early Christianity, however, is the one that refers to the Law of Moses as a 
pedagogue. This is a very early tradition in Christian thought. In Galatians 3:24- 
26, Paul writes: “So then, the law was our pedagogue until Christ came, in order 
that we might be justified by faith. But now that faith has come, we are no longer 
under a pedagogue, for in Christ Jesus you are all sons of God, through faith”™ J. 
Albert Harrill rightly reads this statement in the context of Roman pedagogy and 
the coming of age of the child in the ancient Mediterranean world.” According to 
Paul, the Law is the temporary pedagogue of the faithful, but when they become 
Christians, they shed the nomic pedagogue, and through their faith they become 
sons of God and heirs—a spiritual liberalia. In Galatians 3:27, with reference to 
baptism, Paul admonishes his readers to clothe themselves with Christ, probably 
referring to the donning of the toga virilis. 

In his own interpretation of the verse, Chrysostom sees the Law as the 
pedagogue and Christ as the teacher (didaskalos). The metaphor immediately 
affords Christ a higher and more authoritative status than the Law, and like the 
metaphor of the nurse’s milk, it is used to defame Jewish identity. Chrysostom 
states: 


But the pedagogue is not opposed to the teacher, but works with him, purging the 
youth of all vice, and preparing him with all leisure for receiving lessons from his 
teacher. But when he has become trained, then the pedagogue leaves him. .. . If the 
Law then was our pedagogue, and we were guarded under his authority, it is not the 
opponent of grace, but the fellow laborer. But if grace has come, and it continues to 
hold us down, then it becomes an opponent; for if it shuts in those who ought to 
go forward to grace, then it destroys our salvation. ... Those then are the greatest 
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slanderers of the Law, those who still keep it. For then the pedagogue makes a youth 
laughable, by keeping him under his care when time calls for his departure."? 


Chrysostom diverges somewhat from the original intention of Paul in his inter- 
pretation. For Paul, Christ is not so much the teacher as he is the coming of the age 
of manhood, which is why baptism is like putting on the toga Christi. But Chrys- 
ostom makes Christ the teacher. It has been noted earlier in this chapter that in late 
antiquity the difference between teachers and pedagogues became more pro- 
nounced than in the early Empire, and this may be why Chrysostom’s first instinct 
is to make Christ the teacher. Moreover, Chrysostom does not elaborate further on 
the teacher metaphor. He simply asserts that just as there is cooperation between a 
pedagogue and a teacher, so too there is cooperation between Christ and the 
Law'?—the Law prepared humanity for the Christic manhood that superseded 
Judaism. Chrysostom chooses to emphasize the departure of the pedagogue—in 
other words, the obsoleteness of the Law and Jewish customs.° Because the 
Jews still observe the Law, they in fact make themselves the enemies of their 
own Law. 

The tutor is seen as one who essentially and ironically enslaves the child until 
he has reached manhood, whereupon the tutor is supposed to depart. A peda- 
gogue that remains with a boy during manhood is an obstruction to the child’s 
development. The use of this metaphor also betrays the obsoleteness of peda- 
gogues in ancient times. Their use was limited. The metaphor infantilizes and, 
indirectly, feminizes Judaism and, in turn, masculinizes and kyriarchizes Christi- 
anity— Christianity is seen as adulthood or manhood, and Judaism as childhood. 
There is also an embedded feminization of Jewish identity in the use of this 
metaphor. Men had slaves only for a short while, but women always had slaves 
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with them.™ Jews are also seen as being slaves to the Law, in Chrysostoms thought, 
but Christians are free. “Do you see by how many means he leads them away from 
the error of Judaism?” Chrysostom asks, “showing first that it was extreme foolish- 
ness for those who had become free instead of slaves to desire to become slaves 
instead of free"? Of course, Chrysostom is quite inconsistent in his applications 
of the slave metaphor, since it is acceptable for Christians to be slaves of God, but 
not acceptable for Jews to have the Law as pedagogue. 

Chrysostom also abnormalizes Jewish identity, since he now depicts those who 
are faithful to the Law as grown men still under their pedagogues—a shameful and 
abnormal position. There was a similar pathologization in Chrysostom’s use of the 
nurse metaphor. In that instance Jews were depicted as grown men still suckling 
on a nurse, and here they are men still under a pedagogue. According to Chrysos- 
tom, Jews are incomplete men who will never achieve the manhood of Christian- 
ity, the age of honor and virtue. Jews are therefore not only textually and doctri- 
nally immature, as evident from the metaphor of the milk, but they are also inferior 
in terms of virtue and thus are lesser men spiritually speaking.? It is the age of the 
Spirit, where the child is no longer in need of pedagogical guidance. Chrysostom 
explains: “How does someone who has become a perfect example by his own 
accord need a pedagogue? Nor does someone who is a philosopher need a gram- 
marian.” In other words, by adherence to the Law, people lower themselves to the 
level of children, when they should be philosophers. “Why then do you embarrass 
yourselves,’ Chrysostom asks, paraphrasing Paul, “by now adhering to the Law, 
when you previously gave yourselves to the Spirit?"5* This disturbing rhetoric is 
similar to that of the image of the milk. A grown man has no need for milk, and a 
boy who has become an heir no longer needs a pedagogue. 

Finally, in Chrysostom’s De Babyla contra Julianum et gentiles 70, he compares 
the relics and shrine of the martyr Babylas to a pedagogue. As a pedagogue 
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watches over youths at a party, ensuring that they follow proper decorum when 
they eat, drink, and laugh, so too the martyr monitors those arriving at Daphne, 
compelling them to behave piously. Again, the image of the pedagogue is synony- 
mous with discipline and decorum.** 

There is much conceptual continuity in Chrysostoms views on the nurse and 
the pedagogue. Both the nurse and the pedagogue occupy a central role in early 
childhood development, and both become catalysts of paternal power. Like the 
nurse, the pedagogue is also a modalization of a paternality that is decadent and 
dysfunctional. Although the father has a supervisory role in the pedagogy of the 
child, it is the body of the pedagogue that is closest to the body of the child. The 
pedagogue also suckles a boy, but here with the milk of andromorphism. The task 
of the pedagogue is to make a man out of the boy. There is then a doulological 
vampirism present in the operations of the nurse and the pedagogue— both sur- 
render and subjugate their bodies, by force, to the power catalysis of patriarchy 
and kyriarchy. Roman masculinity was defined and reproduced by slavery. The 
notion of the good pedagogue mirrors that of the good nurse. Whereas the good 
nurse reflects bad motherhood, the good pedagogue reflects the problem of bad 
and absentee fathers. The body of the pedagogue affirms Roman masculinity by its 
reproduction, but it also destabilizes it, and represents a point of kyriarchal disori- 
entation. The freeborn child fears the slave (or freed) pedagogue, but also con- 
stantly tests the boundaries of his domination. The pedagogue assists the boy then 
to become not only a good man and soldier, but also a good slaveholder. The more 
the boy becomes kyriarchized, the more unstable and confusing his relationship 
with the pedagogue becomes. Finally, when the cycle of masculinization and kyri- 
archization is complete, the boy sheds his pedagogue like a snake that outgrows its 
own skin. The filiusfamilias no longer needs the pedagogue’s catalyzed patriarchal 
power, since this same power has come to fruition in the boy entering manhood. 
This was the ideal, of course—we have heard Chrysostom complain that free men 
act like slaves and dismiss their pedagogues too soon. Chrysostom is thus all too 
aware of the fissures in the production of Christian and Roman masculinity within 
the field of doulological pedagogy. 


CORPOREAL GEOGRAPHIES: THE SLAVE BODY AS 
SITE FOR THE FORMATION OF MASCULINITY 


Based on our findings above regarding nurses and pedagogues, we can conclude 
that the bodies of the nurse and the pedagogue functioned as sites and instru- 
ments for the formation of masculinity and the making of mastery. But nurses and 
pedagogues were not the only slaves involved in a child's education. Education was 
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the task of the entire household. Speaking to elite households that had many slaves, 
Chrysostom warns the father that he must carefully screen those slaves that will be 
involved in the child’s education. “They must not be allowed to mingle with all the 
slaves,’ Chrysostom cautions, “but allow the remarkable ones, just as though they 
were approaching a revered statue? 

Virtuous slaves need to set an example to the free boy: “And If we should have 
slaves with self-control (sophronountas), let us also take examples from them, say- 
ing how ridiculous it is to have so self-controlled a slave, while the free person is 
more base than him in behavior??? The slaves with sophrosyné should set the 
example for the child (in the chapters that follow, the dynamics of sophrosyne and 
slavery will be explored in greater depth). In his remarks on the education of 
young men, there is a meticulous somatography of kyriarchization—the slave 
body becomes a training ground for virtue. Just as the boy practices his letters on 
a sheet of parchment, so too the slave body becomes a parchment on which the 
boy writes his masculinity according to the methods, rules, and laws of kyriarchy. 
Michel de Certeau muses, “What is at stake is the relation between the law and the 
body—a body is itself defined, delimited, and articulated by what writes it. There 
is no law that is not inscribed on the body. Every law has a hold on the body??? In 
Chrysostom’s thought, there are three important corporeal geographies of the 
slave body. The slave body is a space where, first, the boy learns self-sufficiency; 
second, where the boy learns to control his anger; and third, where the danger of 
lust is quarantined. 

In the first instance, ironically, the boy must learn that he does not really need 
slaves. In Chrysostom, authentic kyriarchy is based on its material renunciation. 
This is part of Chrysostom’s labor ethic—a man should be self-sufficient and do his 
own work. Having many slaves is nothing more than a disgraceful spectacle of vain- 
glory and softness. “And often, although he can take care of himself? Chrysostom 
complains, “he buys a slave, not because he needs him but that he may not look 
shameful when taking care of himself"? Later in the same treatise, Chrysostom 
notes that a boy should use slaves only for menial tasks like cooking." Chrysostom 
considered cooking a very base task. In a rabid attack against "fire-worshippers; 
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probably directed against devotees of Vesta and the hearth, Chrysostom denigrates 
the goddess by saying that she meets only with cooks and slaves, since they are the 
ones serving at the fire. So if people really want to devote themselves to Vesta, they 
should lower themselves and become cooks.” But cooks were also important in the 
formation of masculinity, since regimen was directly related to sexuality and mas- 
culinization.? A man had to watch what he ate, since food affected the soul, and 
this assumes that some cook slaves may have been knowledgeable in the realm of 
regimen. Interestingly enough, most ascetic diets have a preference for a raw, dry, 
and uncooked regimen (with the exception of dried bread, or paxamatia)—accord- 
ing to ancient medical knowledge, an uncooked and "light" regimen reduced the 
production of semen by cooling and drying the body, and thus curbed sexual 
desire. Thus, if a man follows a truly rigorous ascetic regimen, with ample fasting, 
he would rarely have to cook, thereby also eliminating the need for slaves, as 
opposed to having countless slaves for every type of culinary specialty. 

When it comes to taking care of his own body, such as getting dressed and bath- 
ing, the young man should not accept assistance from a slave.? Doulology was 
fundamental to ancient concepts of the care of the self. Chrysostom states that the 
majority of people get along without slaves— clearly attacking elite decadence— 
thereby implying that slaves are not a necessity, hence their unnatural and sinful 
anthropogonical position. This again seems to be Chrysostom’s ideal—namely, 
having no slaves. 

Yet, in reality, and perhaps knowing that none of the elite households will follow 
his advice, he makes a compromise and lets a boy have a slave to do only the menial 
and shameful tasks, similar to his recommendation to priests. He advises a scheme 
of tactical slaveholding. By doing this, the boy not only learns to be self-sufficient, 
but at the same time, he will not become too attached to his possessions, including 
slave bodies. Teaching a boy to shun material wealth is a very important element in 
Chrysostom’s pedagogy. It was also seen in the event of a slave damaging the boy's 
writing utensils.‘ The renunciation of wealth and devaluation of material posses- 
sions are the new conditions for Christian masculinity. This was also one of the 
characteristics of the young man who had the monk as a pedagogue—he lived only 
on the bare necessities, without much food and only basic clothing.'* In this way, 
the boy will also prove that he will never become a slave to his slaves. Christian 
masculinity therefore implies a type of household management in which the man 
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is not overwhelmed by organizational duties and responsibilities. Having excessive 
slaves shows that the man cannot take care of himself, which Chrysostom consid- 
ers shameful and effeminate. Having many material possessions and slaves does 
not belong to the schema or habitus of Christian masculinity. These are all strate- 
gies of habitualization'?—principles that need to function in the daily performance 
of masculinity. 

Second, and this point is certainly the most prominent in Chrysostom’s thought, 
slaves are very useful in helping a boy to control his anger. “So too let the slaves 
provoke him justly or unjustly,’ Chrysostom advises, “so that he may learn to 
always control his passion.”””° It becomes very important for the boy to know when 
to administer violence against a disobedient slave, and whenever this is necessary, 
the boy must also not forget his own faults. This is a crucial element in kyriarchiza- 
tion—learning the ability to be a stern yet just master. Controlling ones anger and 
the just administration of violence were not in any sense new advice in the fash- 
ioning of Roman masculinity."' Chrysostom continues: 


When he is angry with his slave, remind him of his inner condition, when he is harsh 
toward a slave, if the slave was not in the wrong, let him behave in these circum- 
stances as in the former. If you see him beating a slave, demand an explanation for 
this, and again if he is insulting a slave. Do not let him be too lenient nor harsh, so 
that he may be both a man and fair.”? 


This is part of the mastery of the passions—a man who loses his temper is not at 
all manly. In a different homily, Chrysostom says that it is more common for women 
to lose their temper.'? Men need to be in control of their passions, not slaves thereof. 
We see here that the father needs to train the boy in managing his slaves. When he 
punishes or strikes a slave, he needs to give account. This was very important in a 
world where dominicide and slave revolts often took place. Slavery is more sustain- 
able when it is managed in emotional moderation; it is also why arguments like 
those above regarding the fair treatment of slaves, and any argument calling for the 
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humane treatment of slaves, are carceral mechanisms serving the interest of the 
institution and the slaveholding community, not the interest of the slaves. Chrysos- 
tom describes the ideal slaveholder—he is a “man” and he is “fair” Chrysostom 
here seems to follow Stoic tradition, which blames slave rebellions on abusive 
masters."* 

Finally, slaves also play a role in mastering adolescent lust. In this case, it is the 
absence of the slave body that is crucial, and unlike learning to control one’s anger, 
here the slave must not at all tempt the boy. While this topic will be discussed fur- 
ther in chapter 6, some preliminary observations should be made here. Chrysos- 
tom clearly understands the sexual dangers of slavery. One of the more common 
duties of slaves, especially females and younger men, was to satisfy the sexual 
needs of the owner. Such duties are unacceptable in Chrysostom’s eyes, and 
therefore he limits the contact boys have with females in general, especially female 
slaves. It is not only slaves of poor moral repute who need to be distanced from the 
child, but slave women in general, with the exception of very old women. This 
exception is based on the ancient notion that the elderly were lacking in sexual 
appetites and physical beauty. “Never let a slave girl approach him or serve him,” 
Chrysostom commands, “except ifit is a slave of advancing years, an old woman?‘ 
Furthermore, Chrysostom’s prescriptions for the tasks a slave should not do for a 
boy also merit comment here. A slave should not do any tasks that are related to 
the care of the body, washing the feet, bathing, and getting dressed." Chrysostom 
has multiple intentions with this statement— not only do they serve to teach the 
boy self-sufficiency, but they also limit any possible sexual temptation or titillation 
arising from the services performed. Self-sufficiency therefore also guards against 
lust. Slaves were, however, allowed to care for ill people, and Chrysostom advises 
his audience to send their slaves in their stead to attend to the sick."* 
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EDUCATING SLAVES 


The education of slaves in antiquity is a more ambiguous issue, although it stands 
to reason that the manner in which slaves were educated also served the interests 
of kyriarchy. Chrysostom is often lauded for advising slaveholders to teach their 
slaves virtue and a trade, and then to manumit them.” The idea of teaching slaves 
virtue will be discussed in chapter 5. Yet this type of advice was neither new nor 
radical in the Roman Empire. Seneca gave the same advice to the slaveholders to 
whom he was writing, since teaching a slave virtue and giving him or her an edu- 
cation would benefit both the slave and the master.'*° Some slaves were also edu- 
cated prior to their enslavement, which obviously increased their value, especially 
those who were doctors, actors, teachers, and specialized craftspersons. In general, 
however, slaves received their primary education in the household.™ Some illus- 
trious villa estates had paedagogia where slaves received training. The exact 
dynamics of these paedagogia are unclear—some sources indicate that they were 
like a school for slaves, while others sources speak of them as simple living quar- 
ters. They may have differed from estate to estate. It is also not entirely clear 
whether the villa churches on some estates had contact with paedagogia or whether 
such churches served to educate rural slaves. 

A slave was taught a trade in the daily dynamics of the household, since most 
households in ancient Rome were almost always productive in some form or 
another. Along with learning the basic skills of working in the domestic sphere, 
some households also had a family business, and in many cases, slaves were trained 
in the various skills it required. This training had several advantages, as Henrik 
Mouritsen has pointed out; first, in an economy that had an underdeveloped 
labor market, training one’s own slaves was the most efficient means of sustaining 
productivity. Second, it was in the owner's interest to have people working for him 
that were under his own authority and over whom he had absolute control, and 
who may also have been more trustworthy than outsiders. An authorized slave 
could also act on behalf of the master when it came to doing business. Finally, slaves 
are educated, their value also increases, and when an owner sells them, the owner 
still makes a profit. Educating slaves in a trade was in the interest of the household 
and helped increase its business interests. The instances of successful freedmen in 
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the Roman Empire attest to the fact that slaves were educated and manumitted 
from their households.’ Aaron Kirschenbaum and Henrik Mouritsen emphasize 
that training and then manumitting the slave was also a form of upward mobility 
and reward. Many freedpersons remained in the service of their former masters 
and perhaps had more important tasks and leadership roles assigned to them. 
So when Chrysostom tells his audience to teach the slave virtue and a trade, 
and then to manumit the slave, it does not imply that the slave will leave the house- 
hold or fall outside the influence and authority of the former owner, who is now 
simply a patron. We should also not rule out the fact that some slaves were self- 
educated and used this agency to advance in society. Another concern that should 
be raised here is that with tactical slaveholding, there seems to be a general despe- 
cialization of slave labor, unlike the case of strategic slaveholding, where slaves 
often occupied highly specialized positions in households. A manumitted slave 
with a specialized skill could be in high demand, thus increasing the chances of 
making a decent, even affluent, living. Slaves manumitted from tactical slavehold- 
ing contexts, with few specialized skills, may have faced more challenges making a 
living. 

The fact that the education of freeborn and enslaved children often happened 
simultaneously also illustrates the point that children were made aware of their 
status distinctions already in infancy. While young freeborn boys were condi- 
tioned into the habitus of Roman masculinity, enslaved children were taught the 
poetics of subjugation. When fathers are told to make their sons aware of their free 
status, it is implied that slaves are reminded of their enslaved status. This occurred 
both formally, such as when a father explains Genesis 1-2 and the origins of slav- 
ery to his son or teaches him to punish a slave, and also habitually, as when a child 
is kept away from certain slaves or has a slave cook for him. Education was based 
on imitation—the father had to set an example for the child; imitation was the very 
machinery of kyriarchization and masculinization. 

W. Martin Bloomer has shown, for instance, how infants and children in the 
elite echelons of Roman society learned from a very young age to imitate and 
rehearse the role of the paterfamilias and his interactions with other members of 
the familia. Subordination and domination were taught by imitation.* Jonathan 
Edmondson has also pointed this out in his discussion of Catos eccentricity in 
having his own free children and slave children play together—a type of play 
where the social dynamics of slave and slaveholder may already have been 
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rehearsed. Imitation is also a strategy that Chrysostom employs—children need 
to imitate both their fathers and the heroes of the biblical stories, but never slavish 
behavior (unless the slave is virtuous, of course). All scriptural pedagogy must be 
imitative pedagogy. 

One of the main facets of slave education was literacy and numeracy, and Wil- 
liam Harris notes that many high-ranking teachers were slaves or freedmen. In 
the case of the later Roman Empire, there may be some changes in this regard. As 
we have seen above, by the fourth century the distinction between pedagogues and 
teachers was much more pronounced, although Libanius, for instance, speaks 
highly of enslaved persons in the teaching profession. And again, a literate and 
numerate slave was highly beneficial not only for the running of the household 
and the teaching of children, but also because the master could communicate and 
interact with such a slave more sensibly. Slaves were taught literacy and numeracy 
in both households and paedagogia, and the inclusion of the slave in scripture 
reading may also have contributed to their literacy. 

Finally, slaves were also educated in monasteries, although the precise nature of 
this education is difficult to reconstruct exactly. An adult slave could also be sent 
to a monastery either under the direction of the master or as one seeking asylum. 
One of the problems here is that there is little or no literary or archaeological evi- 
dence from monasteries in late antiquity in the East, not including Egypt, that 
systematically describes their position on slavery. Chrysostom believed that the 
monastery was a space free from social status and distinction, although this was 
perhaps more idealistic than realistic. Chrysostom describes the very nature of the 
monastery thus: “To go to the monastery of a holy man is to pass, as it were, from 
earth to heaven. You do not see there what is seen in a private house. That 
company is free from all impurity. ... No one calls for his slave, for each person 
serves himself?” The monastery is the image of perfected domestic pastoraliza- 
tion. For Chrysostom, the monastery is a realized eschatological space, a heavenly 
colonization of earthly space where there is no concept of private and personal 
property. Elizabeth Clark, however, has noted that some monasteries seem to have 
maintained class distinctions: Jerome tells us about Paula s monastery, which sepa- 
rated nuns according to nobility, and it seems that some of the high-ranking 
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virgins were allowed to have a few slaves, although not those who formerly served 
them. According to Palladius, Chrysostom’s female friend Olympias took fifty of 
her own slaves into her monastery, while Melania the Younger also kept some of 
her slaves with her when she became an ascetic.” 

There is evidence suggesting that some poor monks were originally slaves, ? and 
it also seems that monasteries were indeed used as asylum for runaway slaves.” The 
legislation surviving from antiquity for the latter, however, comes only from the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451 c.E.?* There is also an important shift during the mid- 
fifth century, after Chalcedon, when the monastery became legally independent of 
lay ownership.” It is therefore problematic to apply fifth-century developments to 
monasteries earlier than this period. Moreover, the issue of providing asylum to 
slaves all but negates their status, and although such slaves certainly had to labor 
in the monastery, as in the case of abandoned children, the extent to which they 
may have been educated is not clear. If they were there only temporarily, they 
probably did not receive much education. 

The councils and canons before Chalcedon are notoriously difficult to interpret 
regarding the issue of slave status and asylum. The silence of some other councils 
and canons is deafening, such as canon 7 of the Council of Sardica (346-347 C.E.), 
which gave the bishop power to intervene in cases of widows, orphans, and those 
subject to deportation who were treated violently or unjustly. There is no mention 
of slaves who have suffered the same fate.” The Council of Carthage (401 C.E.) is 
equally ambiguous and refers only to manumissio in ecclesia. It must also be 
remembered that Chalcedon rejected the asylum offered to slaves, and stipulated 
that such slaves be returned to their masters. Chrysostom himself, in his commen- 
tary on the Epistle to Philemon, admonishes runaway slaves, or any slave for that 
matter, to return or remain with their legal owners.” 

It is only in the sixth century during the period of Justinian that a shift in policy 
becomes more or less evident. During this period, the church or monastery received 
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permission to accept slaves who wanted to become clergymen or monks on the 
condition that they had not committed any crime prior to their flight. So at this 
point we can say that slaves received a very elaborate education to prepare them to 
serve as clergy. But this was a later development and in Chrysostom’s time probably 
not a possibility for slaves. Slaves (and various other classes) were officially excluded 
from service in the priesthood for a number of reasons, including the fact that own- 
ers still had power over slaves, the general negative social stereotyping of slaves, and 
also because positions in ecclesiastical leadership were highly coveted.? Kuefler has 
also argued that because of the high masculinity embedded in the character of the 
priest or bishop, slaves were excluded from participation in the priesthood.’” 

Even during the sixth century masters still had a claim on slaves serving as 
clergy. Owners could reclaim slaves who became clerics within a year of their serv- 
ice, and owners had three years to reclaim slaves who became monks. What is 
more, the monastery could not free slaves; this right was still reserved for the 
church and state authorities.” Cases of slaves in monasteries and their manumis- 
sion were therefore still rerouted through the channels of manumissio in ecclesia, 
which assumed status boundaries between slave and master." None of these 
instances above show a tendency toward either a negation of status in the monas- 
tery or a clear educational program for slaves prior to the sixth century. 

Furthermore, the passage quoted above from Chrysostom about slaves in the 
monastery does not necessarily signal the absence of nonclerical slaves in the 
monastery; it simply means that the individual monks in the monastery were not 
supposed to use slaves for their own purposes. The churches and clergymen of late 
antiquity owned slaves, and there is no reason to doubt that the monastery, which 
was in itself a staunchly hierarchical entity, also collectively owned slaves. If one 
reads Chrysostoms discussions of slavery and necessity, it is clear that the com- 
munal owning of a slave, that is, one slave for two or three masters, was not out of 
the question. Chrysostom also states that priests are allowed to own a slave in 
order to perform those shameful duties, especially related to sewerage-manage- 
ment, cooking, and so on. Ifa priest could own a slave, one or two slaves per monk 
would not violate the monastic concept of necessity in Chrysostom’s eyes. 

The notion of the monastery as a household also supports rather than opposes 
the idea that slave status was recognized in monasteries.”” It indicates that slaves 
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probably received an education in monasteries that was similar to the education 
slaves received in households, in terms of labor, crafts, and literacy, since they had 
to contribute to the productivity of the monastery. The spatiality of the monastery 
is therefore not a socially neutral zone, as Chrysostom imagines it. The hierarchi- 
cal dynamics of slave domesticity were still present. The strong collectivism found 
in monastic communities allowed for slaves to be owned and used within the 
group. An individual monk living in a monastery might have no need of a slave 
while he was at there, but the monastic community, like the church, might need 
slaves for its day-to-day operations, and so educating and training slaves in a mon- 
astery was also to its benefit. 


The body of the slave, whether a nurse, pedagogue, or any other slave, functioned 
as a site and apparatus for the formation of masculinity and the development of 
mastery in the freeborn from a very young age. Slaves played a crucial role in the 
education of children, but pedagogy itself was a very complex and polymorphous 
phenomenon. The two central figures in this process were the nurse and the peda- 
gogue, although numerous other slaves were involved in early childhood educa- 
tion. Chrysostom realized how great the influence of the nurse and the pedagogue 
was, and therefore he provided very strict guidelines for how to select and regulate 
these slaves in the household. Most importantly, slaves were central to the forma- 
tion of masculine identity and female chastity in Chrysostom’s thought. From 
infancy, a filiusfamilias had to be taught principles of self-control and moderation, 
whether it was how much milk he could drink or how long he could be held; every 
action had to contribute to making the filiusfamilias a better man and master. The 
dynamics in the household itself may have been more organic and natural and less 
rigid than what Chrysostom describes—the point is, however, that the formation 
of kyriarchy started very early. 

This task of kyriarchal fashioning was carried over to the role of the pedagogue, 
who had to prepare the boy for manhood. The duties of the pedagogue were related 
to the reproduction of the habitus of Roman masculinity; in other words, the ped- 
agogue had to ensure that the boy’s corporeal habituation was in the interest of 
kyriarchy. This included directing the boy in how to sit, eat, drink, laugh, speak, 
and, most importantly, interact with women and other slaves. The pedagogue’s 
main aim was to teach the boy virtue, especially self-control. In this pedagogy 
there is a very potent process of kyriarchization—Chrysostom wants young men 
to become better husbands, fathers, and especially masters. Slaves were central in 
the reproduction of mastery. 

When it came to the education of slaves, the process was less formal. Regarding 
the case of teaching slaves a trade, there is nothing novel or exemplary in Chrys- 
ostom’s recommendations. His comments fall squarely within the bounds of social 
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practice in Roman times. Slaves were taught trades in the households where they 
lived and often participated in the family business. Although it may seem admira- 
ble, educating one’s slaves also contributed to sustaining the institution of slavery 
and functioned primarily to the benefit of the master. Methods of slave education 
are difficult to reconstruct. While pedagogies of kyriarchization were very active 
in the education of the freeborn male child, the education of slave children condi- 
tioned them into their future roles of subjugation—the distinctions between slaves 
and free persons were established at a very early age. Chrysostom wants fathers to 
teach their young boys the difference between slave and free, and he proscribes a 
scriptural pedagogy that will ensure that the child behaves as a free person, not a 
slave. The point of continuity and convergence in the education of both slave and 
free, in Chrysostoms thought, is the teaching of virtue, what I will call aretagogy. 
Both slave and free required training in virtue, and this had serious implications 
for the identity of slaves in late antiquity, which is the topic of the next chapter. 


5 


Whips and Scriptures 


On the Discipline and Punishment of Slaves 


“For both among themselves, and everywhere, it is admitted that the race of slaves 
is inordinate, not open to impression, stubborn, and does not show much aptitude 
for being taught virtue; Chrysostom says in one of his sermons." Yet, in several 
other instances, he admonishes slaveholders to teach their slaves virtue.” It was 
not an easy task, Chrysostom believed, but it had to be done. Ancient stereotypes 
of slaves emphasized the idea that slaves were not only social outsiders, but that 
they were in many cases also delinquent and degenerate, requiring stern discipline 
and training in order to be effective and safe for society. For many people, slaves 
were not considered men in the ancient sense of the word. The doulological frame- 
works of both Xenophon and Aristotle systematically pathologized the subjectiv- 
ity of the slave. Aristotle saw them as naturally inferior “unmen,’ while authors like 
Xenophon and Thycidides banned slaves from military service on account of their 
servility, unmanliness, cowardice, and disloyalty—in short, their alterity.’ It was 
a stereotype that endured throughout late antiquity. The animalization of the slave 
in ancient as well as transatlantic doulologies attests to this pathologization and 
dehumanization. A common term for a slave, andrapodon, one that Chrysostom 
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often uses, could literally mean a “man-footed animal.” It differentiates the slave 
from a four-footed animal, a tetrapous. Karl Jacoby has thus argued that slavery 
can be understood as the domestication of the animalized human, especially since 
many techniques used to domesticate animals, such as whipping, branding, and 
confinement, were also used on slaves? The animalization of the slave therefore 
set the precedent for a system of structural abuse and oppression. However, the 
humanization of the slave, often considered positive by some, equally patholo- 
gized the slave. The idea of the humanity of the slave in antiquity (or in modern 
times, for that matter) is in itself a technology of repression and carcerality. It sim- 
ply gave slaveholders recourse to more “human” measures of oppression, like the 
rationing of food, forced marriages, the regulation of sex, and the threat of split- 
ting up families by manumission. 

Thus, the education, discipline, and punishment of slaves, whether slaves were 
seen as animal or human, or both, were central to their identity as enslaved beings, 
and in order to sustain a slave-based economy, the strict surveillance and punish- 
ment of slaves were fundamental. This chapter investigates the role of aretagogy, 
discipline, and punishment in Chrysostomic doulology. I will argue here, first, that 
Chrysostom had a very explicit and Christianized program of reform for slaves, 
centering on the teaching of virtue—a process I will call aretagogy. The focus on 
virtue also implies a continuation of the theme of masculinity. What, then, are the 
implications of teaching slaves virtue? What is at stake in this discussion is the very 
nature of kyriarchal dynamics: by teaching slaves virtue, one teaches them, in 
essence, how to become men. How does this affect our understanding of kyriarchy 
and technologies of kyriarchization? In addition, the question of how virtue was 
taught to slaves also deserves attention. Second, Chrysostoms comments on the 
discipline and surveillance of slaves will be examined. We will look especially at the 
interiorization of surveillance, or self-surveillance, as well as Chrysostom’s utiliza- 
tion of the Christic panopticon to regulate slave bodies, and the counter-surveillance 
provided by slaves. Finally, we will look at the issue of the punishment of slaves. 
How was punishment justified theologically and socially? Under what circum- 
stances should masters punish slaves, and how should they be punished? 


SLAVERY, MASCULINITY, AND ARETAGOGY 


Chrysostom’s advice to masters to guide their slaves to virtue was not novel in the 
ancient world. Ancient Greek authors like Plato and even Aristotle believed that it 
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was useful to teach slaves a small measure of virtue. This view was also found in 
Stoicism,’ and many early Christian authors also recommended teaching slaves 
virtue. Despite the common stereotype that the slave was delinquent and not capa- 
ble of virtue, many authors saw value in teaching virtue to slaves. 

In examining aretagogy, or the teaching of virtue, we must ask, first, what is 
virtue, and then, how does virtue differ for the slaveholder and the slave? In ancient 
Roman thought, virtue was inseparable from manliness.’ Classical Greek phi- 
losophy portrays virtue (areté) as a door swinging on four hinges—the four cardi- 
nal virtues, which are prudence (phronésis), moderation (sophrosyne), justice 
(dikaiosyne), and fortitude (andreia). While only andreia linguistically corre- 
sponds to manliness, the whole framework of virtue was androcentric. This is even 
more pronounced in Latin, at least linguistically. The Christian author Lactantius, 
for instance, defines gender categories primarily in terms of virtue? He provides 
an etymological framework for these gender differences: the male (vir), who pos- 
sesses superior virtue (virtus) and power (vis), is contrasted to the female (mulier), 
whose prime characteristic is softness (mollitia).? Chrysostom also defined gen- 
der roles in terms of virtue." The woman must be submissive to the man because 
of her past disobedience in Eden. Chrysostomi; theopolitical framework dictates 
that the man has rulership over the woman because of her lack of virtue and obe- 
dience, and because she allowed sin to enter into the world.? 

While these gender differences seem clear and pronounced in Lactantius and 
Chrysostom, the dynamics between virtue and gender in the late Roman Empire 
are quite complex and difficult to define. For one thing, the modern distinction 
between sex and gender was absent in the ancient world. Thomas Laqueur calls the 
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ancient system of gender difference a one-sex model,” in contrast to the modern 
two-sex model, but it is perhaps more accurate to speak of an opposite or inverted 
model of sexual differentiation. In this model of sexual differentiation, women 
were inverted men. In the one-sex model, the uterus is considered an inverted 
penis, and the ovaries (or in some cases, the womb[s]) are simply internal testi- 
cles." Thus, there is only one gender—namely, the masculine.” This was not nec- 
essarily the only model of sexual differentiation present in Roman antiquity. Helen 
King has recently reevaluated Laqueur's propositions, and found that ancient sex- 
ual difference was much more complex than previously proposed." 

The extent to which Chrysostom shared in the belief of an inverted model of 
sex is difficult to determine, and I do not think we should simply force Laqueutr’s 
model on Chrysostoms thinking, as there are no clear indications of such a model 
in the sources; further research on this matter is required. Moreover, Chrysostom's 
views on the body and sexual differentiation were primarily influenced by his the- 
ological foundations, and not only by ancient medical knowledge. Although 
Chrysostom often acts as a medical philosopher" his medical framework, like 
those of the Hippocratics and proponents of Galenism, was informed and shaped 
by his own religious convictions. But whatever model of sexual differentiation 
we may find in Chrysostom, he does share the view that masculine virtue was the 
superior norm to which individuals, both men and women, should aspire. Mascu- 
linity was the general standard by which all people were measured, and all strived 
to attain it. It was performative—women and slaves could have been manly if they 
acted in such a manner within the bounds of certain social expectations.” 
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For instance, in Chrysostom’s interpretation of the narrative of the Maccabean 
martyrs, he describes the mother of the Maccabees as a virtuous and manly 
woman, specifically in the sense that she overcame her age and weaker maternal 
instinct—that is, love for her sons.? Andromorphism—the enunciation, imita- 
tion, and performance of masculinity by men, women, and slaves alike—therefore 
also reflects the fixity and normativity of the ancient gender scale. Gender and sex 
in antiquity, therefore, represent less a natural status than one’s position on the 
scale of masculinity. But this scale should not be seen as inherently ascribing vir- 
tue to men and not to women or slaves. Most men of the late Roman Empire found 
it very difficult to meet the high standards of Roman masculinity; hence, late 
Roman masculinity was in crisis. Attaining virtue was therefore a process of sub- 
jectivation and habitualization; it was andromorphic, but also represented a way to 
take care of oneself, to achieve happiness, and to know and embrace one’s place in 
the social hierarchy. In chapters 1 and 2 of this book we have already noted the 
close link between practices of aretagogy and operations of subjectivation, where 
slavery, especially in the case of the Stoics and Christians, was often seen as one’s 
state relating to virtuosity rather than an institutional status. 

Masculinity itself was very complex in antiquity—it is certainly more appropri- 
ate to speak of masculinities,” and hegemonic masculinities were often replaced 
by subordinated masculinities.? Michel Foucault noted that the rise of Christian- 
ity profoundly changed traditional Roman masculinity, with the result that the vir 
became more closely linked to the virgo.? Foucault viewed Christianization as the 
feminization of Roman masculinity. Such a totalization is, however, problematic. 
Foucaults views have been critiqued by Elizabeth Clark, who has demonstrated 
that Christianity still employed highly masculine images to describe virtue.” 
Rather than a total program of feminization, we see the promotion of certain fem- 
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inine qualities, such as patience and endurance (hypomone, patientia),” which are 
then subsumed into a new hegemonic masculinity. We also find numerous com- 
peting masculinities in the ancient texts.” 

However, despite the fact that men, women, and slaves strived to reach the pin- 
nacle of the masculine scale of virtue, virtue was defined in very specific but also 
relative terms for men, women, and slaves. Each group had one defining virtue 
that validated its status as virtuous, and the same virtue might have a different 
meanings depending on whether one was a man, woman, or slave. A virtue like 
sophrosyne, or in Latin pudicitia, had different meanings for men, women, and 
slaves. The concept of sophrosyné has a wide semantic scope in Greek literature." 
In the context of sexuality, for a free man it implied moderation and especially self- 
control (related to enkrateia, that is, self-mastery), while for a free woman it 
implied chastity and sexual abstinence at least until she married.? Slaves, how- 
ever, had very little recourse to sophrosyné—they were controlled by another, and 
they had no legal right to chastity. But for Chrysostom, while slaves also had to 
strive to be modest, a slave exhibited enkrateia when he or she endured or suffered 
violation for the sake of Christ.? Chrysostom also firmly believed that slaves had 
to be trained in sophrosyne.? 'Thus, sophrosyne and enkrateia for slaves were more 
related to both sexual integrity and overall obedience to the slaveholder. Virtue 
was therefore relative to one's social status. Chrysostom in particular encouraged 
fathers to teach their sons virtue, which would make them good slaveholders. Are- 
tagogy was then a process of masculinization in a very wide but also very relative 
sense. 

With this basic understanding of the nature, dynamics, and complexities of 
aretagogy in Roman antiquity, we can explore how Chrysostom understands the 
process of teaching slaves virtue. Since aretagogy is an operation of masculiniza- 
tion, we can begin by asking why Chrysostom tells slaveholders to make men of 
their slaves, and then consider what this tells us about the dynamics of kyriarchiza- 
tion. Teaching slaves virtue presupposes that slaves could be men. Male slaves were 
to become men, but in a very different sense of masculinity than that of freeborn 
men. I propose three reasons for Chrysostom's endorsement of teaching slaves 
virtue. First, such instruction had a regulatory function and provided a measure 
of security; second, it was necessary for reproducing and sustaining Roman 
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kyriarchy; third, it amplified and intensified the operation of kyriarchy. In treating 
this last point, I will discuss the problem of fugitive slaves in Chrysostom, since the 
fugitive is seen as the complete opposite of the virtuous and disciplined slave. 

The first reason for teaching slaves virtue is that it is a means of regulating them, 
creating docile slave bodies, and thereby protecting free society. If mastery was the 
defining virtue for a freeborn man, and chastity for a freeborn woman, then the 
defining virtue for a slave was to be submissively obedient (hypotassd, akouo). 
Chrysostom expresses this obedience (akoe, gnomosyne) in terms of the respect 
the slave should show to the master; slavery comes from sons, like Ham, show- 
ing disobedience (anékoia, anekoeo) and imprudence (agnomosyne) toward their 
fathers. When Chrysostom links slavery to sin, he does so in terms of obedience 
and disobedience. This incalcitrance is the cause of slavery, so its corrective, for 
Chrysostom, is obedience: “The institution of slavery was the fruit of sin, of rebel- 
lion against fathers. Let children listen carefully to this, that whenever they are 
disobedient to their fathers, they deserve to be slaves??? 

Sin and disobedience are inextricably linked, as the legend of the curse of Ham 
demonstrates. Obedience was a crucial element in most ancient masculinities. The 
free male, for instance, had to be obedient as a soldier in the army. But here obedi- 
ence functions in the sense of self-discipline, which was taught to him from child- 
hood (in many instances, ironically, by slaves). Military discipline and obedience 
should therefore stem from a mastery of the self. The obedience of the slave is not 
based on self-mastery—although slaves can, of course, embody the virtue of self- 
mastery; rather, it is based on the mastery exercised over the slave by the master. 
Hence Chrysostoms link between the obedience of slaves and children—the body 
ofthe child, like that of the slave, is as yet incapable of mastery, so it must be mas- 
tered by the father and pedagogue.? This obedience, however, is not obedience in 
the general sense, but obedience according to the precepts of Christian doctrine. 
Chrysostom complains about slaveholders who do not teach their slaves true obe- 
dience: 


And if you want to hear the principles regarding slaves, listen to what I said about 
children up to now. Teach them to be pious, and everything else will follow from 
necessity. But now, when someone is going to the theater, or going off to the bath, he 
drags all his slaves behind him; but when he goes to church, not for a moment; nor 
does he admonish them to attend and listen. Now how will your slave listen, when 
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you, his master, are busy with other things? First of all make it clear what God wants 
him to do, to be kind towards his fellow slaves, and to take virtue very seriously.™ 


Teaching a slave virtue and obedience is the purpose of religious pedagogy. 
Slaves and slaveholders owe their primary obedience to God, so the slave should 
be obedient to the master only if the slaves obedience falls within the scope of 
what pleases God. Chrysostom tells slaveholders to teach their slaves to be pious 
(eulabeis; the term has the sense of godly fear or reverence) and to take virtue 
(areté) seriously. The paterfamilias then also takes up the role of shepherd and 
reformer (pastoralization)—he needs to provide spiritual and aretagogical guid- 
ance to his slaves. There are limits to the obedience of slaves—they may not obey 
a command if it violates God’s commands.* The perfect obedience that a slave 
ought to show becomes an exemplum for Chrysostom of how Christians ought to 
obey God. “But if Paul admonishes slaves to show such obedience,’ Chrysostom 
states, “think of what ought to be our attitude toward our Master, who brought us 
into existence out of nothing, and who feeds and clothes us??? The same devotion 
that slaves ought to show their masters is required from Christians, so “let us at 
least serve him as our slaves serve us?” The obedient slave becomes a model of 
imitation: “But I especially encourage you to imitate slaves; only in that they work 
out of fear of their masters, let us do the same out of the fear of God?” While the 
degenerate behavior of slaves should never be mimicked, their absolute obedience 
should indeed serve as a model for ones religious identity. 

This positive doulomorphism functions on the level of metaphorical slavery. 
People ought to become good slaves of God by embodying obedience. The basis of 
this type of reasoning, especially in the case of Chrysostom, lies in the instructions 
found in the Deutero-Pauline household codes. Ephesians 6:5, Colossians 3:22, 1 
Timothy 6:1-2, and Titus 2:9-10 demand that slaves show obedience to their mas- 
ters. Of course, Chrysostom notes that wives and children also need to show 
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obedience. But their obedience is natural, while the slave’s obedience comes from 
social custom (synétheia) and governance (arché) due to the consequences of sin. 
Chrysostom explains: 


Next Paul comes to the third kind of authority [related to slaves and masters]. Here 
there is also a certain love, but no more resulting from nature, as in the one above 
[with husbands and wives, parents and children], but from social custom, and from 
governance itself, and the works done. Since the range of love is more limited here, 
obedience is increased, and he elaborates on this, desiring to give to these from their 
obedience what the first have from nature. Thus, that which he discusses solely with 
the slaves is not for the sake of their masters, but also for their own sake, so that they 
may become desirable on their own for their masters.” 


The obedience slaves ought to show their masters must be based on love and 
fear. Obedience is required because there is no natural and mystical bond of love 
as in the case of husbands and wives. But as we have seen in chapter 3, love here is 
a measure of security. Obedience is also a sign of loyalty and trust, and slaves 
should pledge loyalty to one master alone, and not have divided interests.“ The 
obedient slave devotes his or her life entirely to the slaveholder without resist- 
ance.” The stereotype of the obedient slave also romanticizes kyriarchy, as it nor- 
mally highlights the “good and humane" treatment of the obedient slave. Chrysos- 
tom argues the obvious—the more obedient a slave is, the better he or she will be 
considered in the eyes of the master. Of course, an obedient slave is not only safer, 
but also more productive. So obedience regulates the slave body, makes it more 
productive, and serves the interest of the security of the slaveholder and the slave- 
holding community. Obedience to God and the slaveholder is the primary marker 
of virtue for the slave. 

The second reason for teaching slaves virtue is that it reproduces and sustains 
Roman kyriarchy. Slaves need to be virtuous because they are involved in the edu- 
cation of elite Roman children, especially boys. In Chrysostom’s thought, only vir- 
tuous male slaves may be allowed near boys.? So in the formation of future virtu- 
ous slaveholders, in the reproduction of kyriarchy, the virtuous slave plays a central 
part. But aretagogy also sustained kyriarchy in late antiquity. Juxtaposed to the 
image of the good and virtuous slave is that of the fair and righteous slaveholder. 
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Virtuous masters should cultivate virtuous slaves, but good slaves also result in 
good masters. “Paul teaches us not to be ashamed of our slaves; Chrysostom 
states, "if they are virtuous.” The honor of the virtuous slave reflects back onto the 
slaveholder, resulting in admirable social rapport for the master. 

On the other hand, Chrysostom also believes that the reason the majority of 
slaves are not virtuous is because of their masters. The body of the slave, in Chrys- 
ostom’s thought, becomes a mirror and map of the honor of the slaveholder. In a 
very important passage, Chrysostom explains why most slaves are degenerate and 
difficult to train in virtue: 


For both among themselves, and everywhere, it is admitted that the race of slaves is 
inordinate, not open to impression, stubborn, and does not show much aptitude for 
being taught virtue, not from their nature, it cannot be, but from their bad upbring- 
ing, and the neglect of their masters. For those who rule over them care about noth- 
ing but their own service, and if they do give attention to their morals, they do it only 
to avoid the distress that would be their part when they fornicate, rob, or become 
drunk; and since they are so neglected and having no one to care for them, they obvi- 
ously descend to the depths of wickedness. For if those under the tutelage of a father 
and mother, a pedagogue, an attendant, and teacher, with suitable companions, with 
the honor of a free condition, and many other advantages, find it difficult to depart 
from doing evil things, what can we expect from those who are bereft of all these, and 
are mixed up with wicked people, and associate fearlessly with whomever they want 
to, with no one concerned about their friendships—what type of people do we expect 
them to be? Because of this it is difficult for any slave to be good, especially when 
they do not have the advantage of being taught either by those outside or by our- 
selves. They do not engage in conversation with free persons who behave appropri- 
ately, who have a great regard for their reputation. For all these reasons it is a difficult 
and surprising thing that there should ever be a good slave.^* 
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This passage exposes many of the fissures of kyriarchal society. Chrysostom 
attributes the degenerate character of slaves not to nature, as Aristotle would have 
it, but to bad upbringing (anatrophe) and neglect (ameleia) of the masters. Nur- 
ture, not nature, has corrupted the slave. In this passage Chrysostom practically 
excoriates every negative facet of slavery. Basically he says that the oppressive dep- 
rivation and domination of the institution of slaveholding result in degenerate 
slaves (!)—but his answer is not to scrap the system, but to simply amend and 
rectify the conditions of domination and deprivation both for slaves and for slave- 
holders. Rather than focusing on the depravity of the system, he sees only the 
nefarious children of its shame, those who dominate and those who are domi- 
nated, those accouched by the institution; sadly, he misses the forest for the trees. 

Chrysostom’s critique of slaveholders is not entirely novel. We find a similar cri- 
tique of slaveholders in Philodemus. In his treatise on household management Phi- 
lodemus not only asks how an estate can be profitable, but he also explores the idea 
of the virtuous landowner.^ Both Philodemus and Chrysostom, centuries apart 
from each other, scold slaveholders for being concerned only with the labor and 
profitability of their slaves, with little consideration for their virtue. Wicked slaves 
are a sign of a bad and inconsiderate slaveholder—the masculinity of the master is 
depreciated by the bad behavior of his slaves, since their behavior shows that he is 
unable to control and discipline his subordinates. “For if we refuse to be called the 
masters of our bad slaves, and give up on them,’ Chrysostom explains, “and if any 
one comes to us and says, ‘so-and-so does countless evils, he is your slave, is he not?’ 
We immediately say, ‘certainly not!" Chrysostom continues that slaveholders give 
this response “in order to spare us the shame, for a slave has a close relationship 
with his master, and the disgrace passes from the one to the other? 

Wicked masters also treat their slaves with derision, while the virtuous man 
“will be more gentle toward his wife, children, and slaves?" As an example, 
Chrysostom points to the repugnance of men attending the theater—upon return- 
ing from the theatrical den of iniquity, “he will look upon his wife with more 
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contempt, he will be cantankerous with his domestics, irritated with his children, 
and vicious towards all?** The shame of the slave body, as we can see, is transposed 
onto the body of the slaveholder. It is because of the degeneration of the slavehold- 
ing class that slaves are so wicked. Finally, Chrysostom believes that slaves are 
flagitious because of their alienation from their family, their mothers and fathers, 
and also because they do not have a formal education system. Ironically, slaves are 
not virtuous because they lack pedagogues and proper education—a vicious cycle. 

Chrysostom goes even further in some instances. “Hence our stupidity is man- 
ifold; hence the free are less honored than the slaves,” he laments. Why are slaves 
more honored than the free? “For slaves we castigate, if not for their sake, then for 
our own,’ Chrysostom says, “but the free do not have the advantage of this care, 
but are even more appalling to us than these slaves"? The rhetoric of this passage 
is clear—Chrysostom uses extreme opposites to make his point—namely, that the 
slaveholders themselves no longer care about their own virtue or their children's 
aretagogy. In chapter 4, we noted that Chrysostom complains about pedagogues 
departing too early from the children they were guiding. Here, he suggests that the 
times and the mores have become so wicked that the social order itself is inverted. 
The free act like slaves, and slaves like the free. 

A virtuous slave, on the other hand, can teach his or her owner righteousness,” 
and also has many advantages for the slaveholder and the household: "And virtue 
is so exceptional, that even a slave often benefits a whole family together with the 
master.” The virtuous slave is also the one who often needs to manage the house- 
hold, but the slaveholder needs to train such a slave. “And I know of many house- 
holds, that they have greatly profited by the virtue of their slaves,” Chrysostom 
intimates. “But if a slave placed under authority is able to educate the master,” he 
continues, “much more can the master educate his slaves.”>! 

When a slave is virtuous, Chrysostom believes, the master also shows respect to 
the slave and enables him to speak with more confidence, providing him with 
some agency. “In the case of slaves in large households, when any of those placed 
over the household are very highly respected, and manage everything themselves,” 
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Chrysostom notes that they benefit the master greatly, and confirms that they “can 
use great freedom of speech toward their masters,” and that “the words of slaves 
can overturn the decision of their master’ Aretagogy therefore opens up more 
possibilities for upward social mobility and freedom of speech (parrhésia) for 
slaves—they may receive more important tasks and perhaps have a better chance 
of manumission, which Chrysostom himself acknowledges.** Moreover, Chrysos- 
tom also suggests to slaves: 


For if you serve your master with good intentions, yet the cause of this service com- 
mences from your fear of God, so the one who serves with such great fear, will receive 
the greater reward. For if a slave does not control his hand, or his undisciplined 
tongue, how will the Greek admire the doctrine that is among us? But if they see their 
slave, who has been taught the philosophy of Christ, showing more self-mastery than 
their own philosophers, and serving with all meekness and good intentions, he will 
admire the power of the gospel in every way. For the Greeks do not judge doctrines by 
the doctrine itself, but they make the practice and lifestyle the test of the doctrines.” 


Neglecting to teach slaves virtue not only affects masters in a negative way, but 
it can also damage the reputation of Christianity. The honor of the good Christian 
slave reflects back onto the master and the church, and serves as a mark of distinc- 
tion to outsiders. “For if the unbeliever sees slaves behaving imperiously on 
account of the faith? Chrysostom warns, “he will blaspheme, as if the doctrine 
caused insubordination. But when he sees that they are persuaded to be obedient, 
he will be more persuaded” Even slaves have the responsibility to guard the 
reputation of their religion. As we have seen above, Chrysostom has stated that 
Christian slaves should exhibit more self-mastery (enkrateia) than the philoso- 
phers of the Greeks, and he continues, “Therefore, let women and slaves be their 
teachers by their domestic lifestyle?” Similarly, Chrysostom describes the house 
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that is suffused with virtue, where "every word the husband speaks is full of phi- 
losophy ... and even slaves and women speak like philosophers”: Philosophy 
(philosophia), in this context a close equivalent of sophrosyne and enkrateia, and 
the discourse of philosophization in this instance act as an apparatus for masculi- 
nization. By exhibiting the speech and self-control of philosophers, their virtue, 
slaves and women are able to act like men.” 

The third reason for teaching slaves virtue is that it amplifies and intensifies the 
operation of kyriarchy. Although slaves occupied a position in which they were 
controlled and dominated, slave men were themselves husbands and fathers who 
had to control their own wives and children; slaves often owned other slaves. The 
slave must therefore be taught virtue in order to master his own family and slaves. 
Chrysostom explains the chain of command: “The husband has authority over the 
wife, the wife over the slaves, the slaves again over their own wives; again the wives 
and the husbands over the children? The slave who cannot control his own sub- 
ordinates is also a threat to the security of the entire household. The basic dynam- 
ics of the reproduction of pastoral power also apply to male slaves. The male 
slave needs to care for his wife, children, and slaves as a replica of the sacerdotal 
paterfamilias. In duplicating pastoral power in the body of the male slave, areta- 
gogy amplifies and intensifies the functioning of kyriarchy. The slave becomes a 
master. 

This final reason for teaching slaves virtue is related to the very nature of kyri- 
archy. It demonstrates that the operation of kyriarchal power is not based on sim- 
ple binarisms—such as that there is only one who exercises power and one on 
whom it is exercised. Kyriarchy is better understood as a complex network of 
power flows and interactions on multiple hierarchical levels simultaneously. It is 
multiphasic. It can be reproduced in every sphere of domestic and familial interac- 
tion. Within it, bodies can be transposed from being dominated to dominating. 
The institution of slavery was pervasive— permeating those whom it oppressed, 
and turning the oppressed into oppressors. 


A PLAGUE OF THE HOUSE: THE RUNAWAY SLAVE 


Chrysostom recounts a very interesting story that he heard through the grapevine 
about a widow who had a slave couple, where the husband was wicked, but the 
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wife righteous (I will use the terms “husband” and “wife” here in a very loose 
sense, as the problem of slave marriages will be discussed in the next chapter): 


There was a certain slave girl coupled with a wicked man, some despicable runaway 
slave; after her husband committed many crimes, she was about to be sold by her 
mistress. For the crimes were too serious to pardon, and the woman was a widow, 
and was not able to punish him who plagued her house, and therefore decided to sell 
him. Then considering that it was an unholy thing to separate the husband from the 
wife, although the girl was useful, the mistress resolved to sell her along with him to 
avoid separating them.” 


The story illustrates the dilemma a “useful” (chresime) slave girl could face if her 
husband was not virtuous. Despite the ambiguity of slave marriages, the Christian 
widow considered the couples relationship as spousal, and realized that the 
unrighteous slave husband was a danger and a shame to her house. Being a runa- 
way, he may have been liable for criminal charges along with his other crimes. The 
slave husband is described in all the worst terms. He was wicked, vile, a plague of 
the house, and worst of all, a runaway. He had no obedience or loyalty, and no 
virtue. The virtue of the slave wife made no difference in the affair. The husband 
had to be virtuous. The husband here clearly resisted the imposed kyriarchy and 
subjugating aretagogy, but his resistance also influenced and compromised the 
position of his wife. The establishment of slave marriages and families complicated 
acts of resistance. The story also illustrates that although women were central in 
the management of household slaves, a woman like this widow could have diffi- 
culty with some aspects of slave management if a male was not in the house. 

We have here an image of the slave that exemplifies the complete opposite of the 
virtuous and disciplined slave—the fugitive (drapetes, fugitivus). This was no triv- 
ial matter—according to Chrysostom, virtuous slaves did not run away, but not 
teaching a slave virtue increased the possibility of flight. The contrast between the 
virtuous and the runaway slave is common in Chrysostom’s thought. Not all slaves 
passively accepted their fate of enslavement. Escape was an option that many con- 
sidered. While flight was considered a serious crime, it seems to have been rather 
banal and managed by the lower echelons of the Roman legal system. Escape 
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was a major risk to the slaveholder. Not only did it mean that certain steps had to 
be taken to get the slave back, it also came at a cost to the slaveholder. The value 
of a fugitive slave was less than that of those who did not flee, and when selling a 
slave the trader was bound by law to disclose whether the slave had ever been a 
fugitive. 

Slave flight is a complex matter in itself. Many slaves fled in order to escape a 
harsh master, and to seek a life of freedom outside the constraints of kyriarchal 
power.© However, slave flight is often linked with various other crimes in the 
sources, notably theft and banditry.® Ecclesiastical structures also opposed any 
form of flight. The third canon of the Council of Gangra makes the church’s oppo- 
sition clear: “If any one shall teach a slave, under pretext of piety, to despise his 
master and to run away from his service, and not to serve his own master with 
goodwill and all honor, let him be anathema.’” Chrysostom shared this view— 
he was against any slave fleeing from his or her master, and considered flight a 
punishable crime. It took great courage and tenacity for a slave to flee, and there 
was always the fear of being caught and punished.® Slaves were often chained to 
prevent them from fleeing. Fugitives were a cause for anxiety among free people, 
since such slaves could blend in with society.” They could be difficult to dispose 
of once they were linked to the household, as we saw in the case of the widow who 
eventually had to sell both the runaway and his docile wife.” 

Early Christian views regarding fugitive slaves were influenced by the state- 
ments in Paul's Letter to Philemon. In this letter, Paul intercedes on behalf of a 
slave, Onesimus, with his master, a wealthy Christian man called Philemon. 
Chrysostoms interpretation of this document is key to understanding why he 
views the flight of slaves as not only illegal, but also blasphemous. Since Paul 
advised Onesimus to return to his owner, so does Chrysostom urge all runaways 
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to return to their masters. The act of flight was a contravention not only of law, but 
of scripture. Fugitives were the worst kind of slaves, often seen to be thieves and 
bandits,” and the terms drapetés (a male runaway) and drapetria (a female runa- 
way) were sometimes used as profanities against slaves—a personification of their 
dereliction of virtue.” 

In his homiletic series on Philemon," Chrysostom immediately starts with the 
assumption that Onesimus was a runaway and a miscreant. Onesimus has broken 
the bonds of his carcerality and even committed the crime of theft (Philem. 18) 
according to Chrysostom. The dissoluteness of the fugitive Onesimus is matched 
only by the wholesomeness of the slaveholder, Philemon. Chrysostom's homilies 
on Philemon are an excellent example of the biased nature of writing about slavery 
in the late ancient world. Onesimus is the (former) antagonist, while Paul and 
especially Philemon are the protagonists. Chrysostom provides a summary of the 
plot of this epistle: 


First, it is necessary to explain the argument of the epistle, then also the issues that 
are sought from it. What then is the argument? There was a certain man, Philemon, 
a faithful and noble man. That he was a remarkable man is evident from the fact that 
his entire household consisted of believers, and of so many believers that it is even 
called a church. Therefore Paul says in this epistle, And to the church that is in your 
house [Philem. 2]. He also testifies to Philemon great obedience, and that the spir- 
its of the faithful are refreshed [Philem. 7] in him. And Paul himself in this epistle 
asked Philemon to prepare a lodging for him. It seems to me therefore that 
Philemons house was in general a residence for believers. This remarkable man, 
then, had a certain slave named Onesimus. This Onesimus, having stolen something 
from his master, had run away. For we know that he had stolen something—hear 
what Paul says, If he has wronged you, or owes you anything, I will repay you [Philem. 
18]. Going then to Paul in Rome, and having found him in prison, and having 
enjoyed the advantage of his teaching, he also received baptism there. The fact that 
he received the gift of baptism there is clear from Paul saying, Whom I have begotten 
in my bonds [Philem. 10]. Paul therefore writes, recommending Onesimus to his 
master, that on every account he should forgive him, and receive him as someone 
now reborn.” 
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Chrysostom starts by expanding on the previous carceral space of Onesimus— 
that is, the household of Philemon. Chrysostom notes that Philemon’s household 
served as lodging for traveling Christians, and Philemon is depicted by Chrysos- 
tom as quite a “remarkable man" (ho thaumastos anér).”* It is interesting to see 
how Chrysostom describes the ideal Christian slaveholder in this homily. Philem- 
on’s house is more than just a house; it is referred to as a church. This is Chrysos- 
tom’s ideal household, a household that is also a church. If Philemon’s house is a 
church, it stands to reason that Chrysostom would consider Philemon a type of 
pastor for this familia. Chrysostom therefore strategically reconstructs the histori- 
cal background of the epistle to reflect his view of the ideal pastoralized Christian 
household and the quintessential Christian slaveholder. It is also evident from 
Chrysostoms reading of Philemon 7 that “the spirits of the believers are refreshed 
in him,” that he considered Philemon to occupy an active role in teaching and 
spiritual guidance of his household. 

Philemon, the model Christian slaveholder according to Chrysostom, is then 
contrasted with Onesimus, the typical degenerate slave. Chrysostom now uses the 
same strategy that he used to exemplify the honor and virtue of Philemon to high- 
light the disgrace and devilry of Onesimus.” He was the worst kind of slave in 
Chrysostoms mind; a thief and a runaway. It should be noted that none of these 
details are mentioned explicitly in the text of the epistle; Chrysostom uses the 
stereotypes of his day to fill in the gaps in the historia of the text —he presupposes 
Onesimus is a malicious runaway. 

Chrysostom’s homilies on Philemon have received ample scholarly attention, 
especially regarding the legal status of Onesimus and of fugitive slaves in general. 
In an interesting scholarly dialogue, Margaret Mitchell and Allen Callahan debate 
Chrysostoms exegesis of Philemon and the origin of the opinion that Onesimus 
was in fact a fugitivus—a point of assumption.” Callahan argues, quite unconven- 
tionally, that Onesimus was not a slave at all, but Philemons estranged brother. He 
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continues to argue that Chrysostom is the first case in the Wirkungsgeschichte of 
the epistle in which the fugitivus reading is favored. Mitchell convincingly chal- 
lenges Callahan's hypothesis. I do not wish to resume this debate, although I have 
difficulty agreeing with Callahan that Onesimus and Philemon are brothers. The 
point here is that Chrysostom had no reservations with regard to the status of 
Onesimus. He believes Onesimus was a runaway slave (drapetés), and bases the 
rest of his exposition and his characterizations on this hypothesis. 

There are several other hypotheses regarding the legal status of Onesimus; the 
scholarship seems to be quite divided. Chrysostoms view has been described as 
the “traditional view; that Onesimus was a fugitivus, a criminal and runaway 
slave—but we should note that the Greek term drapetés does not necessarily have 
to assume the exact legal conditions of the Latin fugitivus. There are also several 
other views, like John Knox's interesting speculation that Onesimus was in fact the 
slave of Archippus, mentioned in Philemon 2, and that Paul wanted to use his 
influence on Philemon to persuade Archippus to spare Onesimus.? Peter Lampe 
has challenged the view that Onesimus was a fugitivus, since a fugitivus was not 
able to return to his master's household.” Lampe and Peter Arzt-Grabner rather 
note that Onesimuss legal status was that of an erro, an “absconder, someone who 
has carried out an escape but still has the option to return.? Scott Elliot, in turn, 
has argued that Onesimus was sent to Paul by Philemon as a gift, which Paul 
refused.® 


80. John Knox, Philemon among the Letters of Paul: A New View of Its Place and Importance (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1935). Knox’s hypothesis was revised by Winter, who also believed 
that Philemon was not a runaway, but actually sent by the church of Colossae to serve Paul; Sara C. 
Winter, "Paul's Letter to Philemon,” New Testament Studies 33 (1987): 1-15. 

81. The ambiguity of the legal terms fugitivus and erro has been a matter of scholarly contention 
for years. Peter Lampe originally used these terms, found in Roman jurists, to interpret Philemon; 
Peter Lampe, “Keine 'Sklavenflucht' des Onesimus,” Zeitschrift für die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
76 (1985): 133-37. Thereafter, Rapske elaborated on Lampe's thesis that Onesimus was an erro, focus- 
ing especially on the idea of friendship in the letter; Brian M. Rapske, "Ihe Prisoner Paul in the Eyes 
of Onesimus; New Testament Studies 37 (1991): 187-203. Lampe and Rapskes theories became very 
influential in the scholarly debate. It was then challenged by J. Albert Harrill, quite convincingly, who 
proposed that the social and juridical boundaries between a fugitivus and an erro were ambiguous at 
best, and that utilizing Roman jurists for the interpretation of the epistle is problematic; J. Albert Har- 
rill, “Using Roman Jurists to Interpret Philemon,’ Zeitschrift für die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 90 
(1999): 135-38; see also John Byron, Recent Research on Paul and Slavery (Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix, 
2008); Tobias Nicklas, “The Letter to Philemon: A Discussion with J. Albert Harrill" in Pauls World, 
ed. Stanley E. Porter, PAST 4 (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 201-20; Norman R. Petersen, Rediscovering Paul: 
Philemon and the Sociology of Paul's Narrative World (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985). 

82. Peter Arzt-Grabner, “Onesimus Erro: Zur Vorgeschichte des Philemonbriefes;" Zeitschrift für 
die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 95 (2004): 131-43. 

83. Scott S. Elliot, ““Thanks, but No Thanks’: Tact, Persuasion, and Negotiation of Power in Paul's 
Letter to Philemon,’ New Testament Studies 57 (2010): 51-64. 
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My own view is consonant with that of J. Albert Harrill*'—the problem is that 
the terms fugitivus and erro are based on ancient Roman legislative categories, 
which are often based on fictive court cases with conflicting and ambiguous defi- 
nitions. Nor does Chrysostom seem to differentiate between fugitivus and erro; 
rather, he seems to use popular parlance related to runaways. Thus, I would argue 
that Chrysostoms views are difficult to use as legal bases for understanding fugitivi 
in the Letter to Philemon or later Roman society. The context is not juridical, and 
the term drapetes does not necessarily differentiate between a fugitivus and an erro. 
D. François Tolmie is correct in noting: “What has become clear, in general, is that, 
to outsiders—like us—who read Paul's correspondence to Philemon, the letter 
yields an incomplete picture regarding Onesimus status"? And even in Chrysos- 
toms time, almost four centuries later, this picture was still quite unclear. 

So we cannot use Chrysostom as a definitive witness to the legal status of Ones- 
imus, since his audience is part of the masses, and his speech functions within 
ancient slave literary types and stereotypes. The important question here is why 
Chrysostom’ first inclination would be to consider Onesimus a drapetés. As I have 
noted above, we should be cautious about reading Chrysostoms comments in a 
strictly legal sense—the term drapetés is connected to popular views on slave 
flight, and Chrysostom seems to use it in a more general sense as referring to run- 
ning away. The focus is on the action, not the legal status. So the picture regarding 
the status of Onesimus was not clearer in Chrysostom’s time than for scholars 
today, and the almost four centuries between Chrysostom and Paul can hardly be 
called close hermeneutical proximity. Chrysostoms use of the term drapetés is not 
necessarily based on sound exegesis of the text either. He bases his argument for 
the runaway status of Onesimus solely on what is written in Philemon 8-19. 
Chrysostoms negative stereotyping of slaves inexplicitly influences Chrysostom’s 
choice. It also shows that the seemingly neat legal and social lines of difference 
between an erro and a fugitivus were not clear, even to someone like Chrysostom. 
He, like most other ancients, expected the worst from slaves—that they would 
break the bonds of their carceral state; in this case, Onesimus ran away after com- 
mitting theft. 

Chrysostom therefore polarizes the situation and, essentially, rewrites the text 
of Philemon to suit the general view of kyriarchal society. Philemon and Onesimus 
represent opposite poles: the best kind of master and the worst kind of slave, 
the drapetes. Polarization is an effective rhetorical strategy, in that it serves to high- 
light the point ofthe argument through the interplay of extreme opposites, and the 


84. Harrill, "Using Roman Jurists; 135-36. 

85. D. Francois Tolmie, “Tendencies in the Research on the Letter to Philemon, in Philemon in 
Perspective: Interpreting a Pauline Letter, ed. D. Francois Tolmie (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2010), 3 (Tolmie's 
emphasis). 
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Letter to Philemon lends itself quite conveniently to this rhetorical polarization. 
Chrysostom’s views on fugitive slaves were based on literary stereotyping and 
polarization. Slaves who posed such resistance were vilified in the worst way, and 
it is important to understand that the view of fugitive slaves that we have from 
ancient sources, such as Chrysostom, is from the perspective of kyriarchy. The 
wicked runaway found in the sources may very well be one of many human beings 
who simply could not and did not accept the oppression of slavery, and seized his 
or her freedom by resisting an oppressive kyriarchal regime, not unlike the leaders 
of modern struggles. 


THE MECHANICS OF ARETAGOGY 


The next question that arises concerns the method of teaching virtue. How should 
slaves be taught virtue according to Chrysostom? In ancient thought, one of the 
main reasons people did not bother to teach slaves virtue was that virtue was 
something reserved for the elite male rulers of the city, and it was also temporally 
intensive—it took a great amount of time and effort. Aristotle believed that time 
and leisure were needed for the development of virtue and participation in poli- 
tics. Virtue was an elite discourse and practice. In the Apophthegmata laconica, 
Plutarch relates an anecdote about the Lacedaemonian Anaxandridas: “When 
someone inquired why they put their fields in the hands of the Helots, and did not 
take care of them themselves, he said, ‘It was by not taking care of the fields, but of 
ourselves, that we acquired those fields? "*" The Spartan reasoning is clear here: the 
reason they have slaves is so that they do not have to be concerned with tilling the 
fields, but can spend their time cultivating virtue. Aretagogy, therefore, had a 
price—it required an investment of time and effort. But it also had certain benefits. 
Unlike these ancient philosophers, Chrysostom believed that virtue was much less 
time- and labor-intensive than vice: *How facile is virtue, and it has much benefit! 
How arduous is vice!”* 

Chrysostom highlights three ways that virtue may be taught: (1) through fear of 
violence, confinement, deprivation, and punishment; (2) through imitation of a 
master who is a model of virtue; (3) through participation in Christian pastoral 


86. Aristotle, Pol. 1328b37-1329a3 (Rackham 574-75); see Garnsey, Ideas of Slavery, 36. 

87. Plutarch, Mor. 3. Apoph. Lac. 217a1-3 (Babbitt 296-97): HvvOavopévou é ttvoc Sta ti Tots 
eihwot tobc &ypobc éyxetpifovot kai obk abtol EnyeAodvtat, “St EP ‘od ToUTwv éripieAoóuevot GAN’ 
abt@v avtovs éxtnodpe8a? See Michel Foucault, The Hermeneutics of the Subject: Lectures at the Col- 
lège De France, 1981-1982, ed. François Ewald and Alessandro Fontana, trans. Graham Burchell (New 
York: Picador, 2006), 31. 

88. Hom. Phlm. 1.2 (PG 62.707.22-23): rà; £UkoAov fj ápeti] kai MOAAV Exov óqéAetav! nq 
épy@dec 1} kakía! The Field text (F6.333-34) omits mc &pyàóec rj kakía, and expands the phrase into 
an interrogative, showing that aretagogy does not require the aid of money or friends. 
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power and ritual. The first is the most prominent in Chrysostom’s thought—virtue 
is taught by means of fear. It is not always successful, Chrysostom admits: “For 
someone will be able to bind down a slave by fear; no, not even him; for he will 
soon run away and disappear"? There must also be some form of compassion and 
love accompanying the fear. The use of fear is very important in regulating slaves. 
Chrysostom contrasts the fear that slaves have for their masters, which results in 
their good behavior, and the lack of fear Christians have for their heavenly slave- 
holder. “And this same temperance from the fear of their master, someone enforces 
on the slaves; Chrysostom states, "and rarely will you see a slave robbing or injur- 
ing a fellow slave? Chrysostom knew how effective fear was as a technology of 
virtue. "But among free men this is the opposite,” he complains, “we bite and 
devour one another, we do not fear our master; we rob and ravage our fellow 
slaves, we beat them, and this in his very sight??? 

To Chrysostom, there is nothing more natural than a slave fearing his master 
and thereby behaving appropriately. This is why the lack ofthe fear of God among 
believers is so disturbing and unnatural to Chrysostom. Masters can resort to vio- 
lent punitive measures to teach their slaves virtue—in fact, this was a very com- 
mon assumption in Chrysostoms thought. Chrysostom also seems fond of the 
principle of quarantine. For instance, boys had to be taught virtue by separating 
and shielding them from women and bad slaves. But there are also instances where 
slaves were locked up and subjected to strict discipline in order to reform them. 
Chrysostom describes the disciplining of a licentious slave girl thus: 


And when a noble and free man has an incontinent slave woman, who lures in all the 
bystanders for licentious purposes, he does not allow her to go out into the street, or 
to be seen in the alley, or to burst into the marketplace; rather, he confines her to the 
house, and binding her with fetters, he commands her to stay inside permanently, so 
that the restriction of the place and the constraint of the chains will be her starting 
point for modesty.” 


89. Hom. Eph. 20.1 (F4.302): Oixétnv u£v yap PdBw tic àv Katadfjoat Óvvrjoerat, udov dé OVSE 
&keivov- Taxéws yàp anonndijoas oixroetat. 

9o. Hom. 1 Tim. 16.2 (F6.145): Kai tadta (ot tig àv èv oikétaic Sia tov twv Seonotav qópov 
TapapvAattopeva: kat onaviws àv otc oikétHVv Ta TOD oikérov áprátiovra, ij Aopauvópevov. Tapa dé 
avOpwrnoic £XevOépoic Ta Evavtia voótov yivetat- dAAAOUG Sákvopev, kareoO(opev, od SedoiKap_ev 
tov deondti, Ta THV Ovvdobrwv ápnátopev, KAEMTOLEYV, TUTTOLEV, ÓPČVTOG abtod. 

91. Adv. Jud. 2.124ra (Wendy Pradels, Rudolf Brándle, and Martin Heimgartner, “Das bisher 
vermisste Textstiick in Johannes Chrysostomus, Adversus Judaeos, Oratio 2; Zeitschrift fiir antikes 
Christentum 5 [2001]: 36): Kai kaðánep avijp eboyrjuov Kai ehevOepocg SovANv Éyov aKdAaoTOV, 
dnavtac robe rapióvrac rpóc ti|v &avríjc ácéAyetav EMoTIWLLEVIY, ook Etc GuPodov àqínotv é£eAOelv, 
ook Ev otevwn® qavf|vat, ook eic dyopav &ppaAeiv, GAN ävw kaÜsíp&ac Eni tij¢ oikíac Kai oiór]po 
medrjoac keAeóet uéveiv Evdov Stattavtos, iva Kai rj Tod TÓNOV otevoxopía Kai rj TOV eouðv avayKn 
oweppoobvne $nó0sotc abri] yévytat. 
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Aretagogy was not reserved only for male slaves. Females also had to be virtu- 
ous.” In the passage above, a slaveholder has a lubricious slave girl. The tale does 
not appear to be historical, but rather an explanation of what would seem to be the 
natural and ordinary correction of a female slave. In a different homily, while 
referring to the interrogation of one’s conscience, Chrysostom says that one should 
discipline the soul like one would whip an unchaste and restless slave girl? A 
slave girl can be taught only “when she no longer resists her mistress, but is docile, 
responsive and obedient, restraining the impulses of nature and keeping within 
proper limits.”** Although both of these incidents may be extreme cases, Chrysos- 
tom still uses them as examples from everyday life, which may illustrate that such 
cases of abuse behind the facade of aretagogy were not uncommon, and that the 
correction of sexual vice could be particularly brutal. 

In his advice on raising boys in De inani gloria, Chrysostom admits that teach- 
ing sexual virtue is the most difficult form of aretagogy.? Here Chrysostom gives 
us an interesting glimpse of how slave mobility was controlled. Just as boys are to 
be shielded from slave girls, this unfortunate female slave is not allowed to appear 
in public, neither in the streets nor in the marketplace. She is imprisoned in the 
house itself, in a very confined space (stenochoria), with chains stopping her from 
running away. According to Chrysostom, it is only by quarantine, by seclusion and 
solitary confinement, that one is able to train an unchaste female slave in sexual 
modesty (sophrosyne). While the slave girl is claustrophobically chained indoors, 
the boy can enjoy walking around in public. 

Slave women residing in Christian households also had to be taught sophrosyné, 
especially since they were involved in the care of the filiafamilias of the slaveholder, 
if he had one. This instruction was also indirectly a protective measure that 
reduced the possibility of the filiusfamilias committing fornication with the 
slave girl. Just as male slaves had to demonstrate virtue to young freeborn boys, 
female slaves had to be examples of modesty to young women. Chrysostom there- 
fore does not rule out the use of moderate violence and abuse for the purposes of 
teaching virtue. 


92. For some general comments on female slaves in households, see Sarah B. Pomeroy, Goddesses, 
Whores, Wives and Slaves: Women in Classical Antiquity (New York: Random House, 1975), 423-50; 
Jennifer A. Glancy, “Obstacles to Slaves’ Participation in the Corinthian Church,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature 117, no. 3 (1998): 481-501; Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, 69-78. 

93. Hom. Matt. 42.3 (PG 57.455.7-10). 

94. Hom. Gen. 2.1 (PG 53.2713-16): óre obk Ett KateEaviotatat Tis kupíac f| ovn, GAN eirjvtoc 
yevouévr Tody tiv ne Kai tiv 6raor|v &rióe(kvvrat, TA OKIPTHMATA tíjc capkóc kavaotopécaoa, 
kai èm tov oikeíwv ópov uévovoa. Translation: Robert C. Hill, trans., St. John Chrysostom: Homilies 
on Genesis 1-17, The Fathers of the Church 74 (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 
1999), 30. 

95. Inan. 58-61 (SC 188.156-60). 
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The second method of teaching virtue is imitation of the virtuous master. The 
slaveholder needs to set an example for the slaves in his own life. Virtuous slaves 
with shameful masters was an inversion of the social order. Imitation was a very 
powerful aretagogical method. In his interpretation of Paul’s Letter to Philemon, 
Chrysostom especially recommends Paul, Philemon, and Onesimus as models 
worthy of imitation. Slaveholders should imitate both Paul and Philemon, while 
slaves should mimic the attitude and behavior of the reformed slave, Onesimus: 
“For if Paul shows such care for a runaway, a thief, and a robber, and neither refuses 
to send him back with such praises, nor is ashamed, much more should we not be 
careless in such matters.” Paul is used as a model for how masters ought to treat 
even the most delinquent slaves. “We ought not to give up on the race of slaves, 
even if they have progressed to extreme wickedness,’ Chrysostom pleads.” 

That Paul cared for Onesimuss well-being and virtue and did not show him any 
cruelty or rejection, despite the fact that Onesimus was the worst kind of slave, 
should also inspire a curative disposition among slaveholders. Even the most 
wicked slaves should not be abandoned. While it seems admirable to be concerned 
with the well-being and virtue of degenerate slaves, the means by which one might 
correct them could be extreme and quite violent. 

Finally, slaves are to be taught virtue through participation in the operations of 
ecclesiastical power and rituals. The slave is part of the household and also part of 
the church, and therefore he or she is also subject to the demands of pastoral are- 
tagogy. A virtuous Christian slave upheld the good reputation of the household 
and church. In his reading of 1 Timothy 6:2, Chrysostom even notes that the office 
of the bishop has a responsibility to teach and exhort slaves. “What does the bishop 
have to do with slaves?” people may ask. “Surely a lot” is the answer; “he should 
exhort and teach even slaves.” Like Paul, the bishop must constantly be “showing 
them the ways of submission, and treating them with much regard?" Slaves also 
fell within the pastoral care of the church, but church leaders had to actively culti- 
vate processes of subjugation and kyriarchization—they had to teach slaves sub- 
mission and obedience. Chrysostom was very harsh with masters who took their 
slaves to the theater but never thought of bringing them to church.” 


96. Hom. Phlm. arg. (F6.327): Ei yap IIatAoc bnép Spanétov, ón£p Anotod kai kAértov tocabtrv 
Toteitat rtpóvotav, kai ob Mapalteitat PETA voooórov adTOV éykcopíov napanéuyar OSE aioxoverat, 
TOAAM páAAov ovdE HAG npooriket paOópuovc elvat nepi và votabra ... TO SovAtKdv yévoc ob Sei 
&noyiváoketv, Kav eic Eoxatnv &Aáor Kakiav. 

97. Hom. 1 Tim. 16.2 (PG 62.588.52—58): Kai ti todto mpdc Tov &níokonov; Kai návv, iva napauvij, 
iva Kai tovtovs diSdoKy ... tpónouc onorayfjc oroOsikvóvta, Kai ToAdV abróv noioúpevov Aóyov. 
It must be noted here that the Field text (F6.142) omits the teaching of obedience (iva kai tobtovg 
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along with their masters. 

98. Hom. Eph. 22.2 (F4.335). 
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While elaborating on the story of the jailor who had his whole family baptized 
in Acts 16:29-31, Chrysostom complains: “Yes, not like most men these days, who 
allow both slaves and wives and children to go unbaptized!”” From the earliest 
days of Christianity, slaves were included in the rite of baptism as catechumens. 
The baptismal formula of Galatians 3:28 supports this practice." Chrysostom 


explains that if a slave wishes to join the army, “he is rejected”; and he continues: 


“The king of heaven does not regard status, but accepts slaves into his army?! 


When slaves are taught virtue they are endowed with a new type of masculinity 
and thereby become soldiers of Christ. The traditional Roman precepts of mas- 
culinity no longer apply. We know this was, of course, very limited for slaves. They 
could still not join the army officially,” although some slaves did desert to non- 
Roman bands and armies."* Nor could slaves become clergy, although they could 
serve in influential political offices, like Eutropius, who was a freedman and 
eunuch. The same type of rhetoric is used in the discussion of martyrdom and 
asceticism— both are often described in terms of the contest (agon). While slaves 
were excluded from participating in earthly games, the heavenly agon was open to 
anyone regardless of status.’ Since Paul did not hesitate to teach Onesimus, who 
"enjoyed the benefit of his teaching, Chrysostom adds, “he there also received 
baptism? Chrysostom also explains why he says this: "For that he obtained there 


99. Hom. Eph. 8.2 (F4.185): àÀV oby we viv oi rAÀs(ovc reptopáct kai 6oóAovc kal yvvaikac 
kai zaióac åàuvýrovç tvyxavovtac. Some concessions were made for slaves whose masters forbade 
baptism—the ninth canon of Hippolytus states that such slaves will not be excluded posthumously 
from the gift of salvation; see Everett Ferguson, Baptism in the Early Church: History, Theology, and Lit- 
urgy in the First Five Centuries (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2009), 466. The church did not, however, 
force masters to baptize their slaves. 
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Michele George (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2013), 180-98. 

104. See Bellen, Studien zur Sklavenflucht; Liebeschuetz, Barbarians and Bishops, 38, 61, 76-77; 
Grunewald, Bandits in the Roman Empire, 10-11. 

105. Macc. 1.4 (PG 50.619.35-49); see Wendy Mayer, trans., The Cult of the Saints, Popular Patristics 
Series (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2006), 139. For a study of how the motifs of 
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martyrdom, see Ceslas Spicq, ““Ymopovi), Patientia; Revue des Sciences Philologiques 19 (1930): 95-106; 
Brent D. Shaw, “Body/Power/Identity: Passions of the Martyrs,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 4, 
no. 3 (1996): 269-312. 
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the gift of baptism is manifest from his saying, whom I have begotten in my bonds 
[Philem. 10].”!°° Once again Paul's treatment of Onesimus serves as an example of 
how masters should treat their slaves. 

Finally, as we saw in chapter 3, slaves were included in the household rituals of 
prayer, scripture reading, and so on. In the case of slaves, as with young boys, 
scriptural pedagogy was linked to the teaching of virtue.” The teaching of escha- 
tological doctrines like judgment, reward, punishment, and the resurrection had 
the ability to reform slaves through fear. Chrysostom’s focus here is preaching 
(kérygma)—slaves are reformed through the power of preaching. It is the preach- 
ing of the faith that habitualizes slaves, making them docile, obedient, and com- 
placent. The extent to which slave women were present in Chrysostom’s church 
services is difficult to determine, but some may have attended with their mis- 
tresses, especially since they were expected to be virtuous and display modesty. 
Hence the importance of including slaves in Christian rituals and bringing them 
to church to hear the sermon. Preaching played a major role in supporting slavery 
with its call for obedience from slaves. The influence of preaching should not be 
underestimated especially in its capacity for habitualization.’* Aretagogy, as a sub- 
set of preaching, was also a direct assault against any sin that might be present in 
the life of the slave—it was directed against pleasures. 


SURVEILLANCE AND THE CHRISTIC PANOPTICON 


The surveillance, discipline, and aretagogy of slaves went hand in hand. In Michel 
Foucaults Discipline and Punish, the French word used to refer to discipline is 
surveiller, illustrating the conceptual overlap of discipline and surveillance. A 
slaveholding culture is inevitably a discipline-intensive surveillance culture. The 
purpose of this surveillance was to ensure optimal labor and productivity, as well 
as to monitor behavior—surveillance represented the gaze of the kyriarchal 
machine." In ancient treatises on household and agricultural management, like 


106. Hom. Phim. arg. (F6.326): dmodavoas tíjc nap abtod didackahiac, kai tod Pantiopatoç 
étuyev éxel. “Ott yàp éxel Etvxe TÅG Tob Banticpatoc Swpedc, ÓfjXov k Tod eimeiv- "Ov &yévvroa èv 
toic Seopoic pov. 

107. Hom. Tit. 4.1 (F6.298-99). 
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Foucault, Discipline e» Punish: The Birth of the Prison, trans. Alan Sheridan (New York: Vintage, 1977), 
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those of Xenophon, pseudo-Aristotle, Cato, Varro, and Columella, we see that the 
surveillance of slaves had developed into a fine-tuned art. Xenophon believed in 
the surveillance and regulation of slaves in order to avoid laziness, unauthorized 
breeding, and theft;" pseudo-Aristotle emphasized the minute and precise sur- 
veillance of slaves. “Accordingly we must keep watch over our workers, suiting our 
dispensations and indulgences to their desert; he notes, “whether it be food or 
clothing, leisure or chastisement that we are apportioning?” Surveillance was also 
a means of care—it ensured that slaves always had proper provisions. In the agri- 
cultural context, both Cato and Varro had very specific directions for the vilicus 
regarding the monitoring of slaves. The vilicus had to make sure that slaves worked 
and were healthy, and that their needs were addressed." However, it is Columella 
who makes clear how immensely important proper surveillance of slaves was. 
Columella was inherently suspicious of vilici,' and he advised landowners to visit 
their estates more frequently and conduct their own surveillance.'^ The diligens 
dominus should make surprise visits to his estate to ensure that all was well and 
that the villa was productive.!5 We also find an emphasis on surveillance in the 
New Testament, where God now monitors slaves alongside the slaveholder, dem- 
onstrating the centrality of surveillance even in a religious movement claiming to 
see no difference between slave and free. 

All these surveillance strategies were common in Chrysostomi time, both in 
households and on agricultural estates." Surveillance of new slaves was especially 
important. “A new slave is not entrusted with anything in a house,’ Chrysostom 
says, "till he has given proof of his character, having undergone many trials.”"* 
This period of probation was known as the examination or scrutiny (dokimasia). 
Surveillance therefore ensured that slaves behaved well and worked hard. "If a 
slave fights, it is not when his master sees him,’ Chrysostom says. “If he speaks 
arrogantly, it is not when his master hears him"? In practice it was the mistress, 
the despoina (or kyria; Latin domina), who probably conducted most of the 
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surveillance, since she often had to practically enforce mastery, despoteia, in the 
household. Chrysostom carefully describes the well-ordered household under the 
watchful gaze of the despoina: “The mistress of the house is seated on her chair 
with all comeliness, and the slave women weave silently, and each of the domestics 
has his appointed task in hand." This is a typical image of the Roman household, 
with the watchful mistress, the silent spinsters, and the obedient slaves. Chrysos- 
tom believed outsiders closely monitored Christian slaves, and they had to behave 
in a way that would not dishonor the household or church. Slaves had to be moni- 
tored by their owners as a matter of precaution. 

But in Christian thinking in general, and in Chrysostom in particular, we wit- 
ness a unique development regarding the surveillance of slaves—namely, the 
notion of the Christic panopticon, or divine surveillance. Divine surveillance 
assumes the heteronomy of the body. Since all bodies are made to be ruled, all 
bodies are under surveillance. In the household codes of the New Testament, 
pseudo-Paul advises slaves not to work in order to be seen by their masters, but 
because the heavenly slaveholder is watching them. In Ephesians 6:5-7 we read 
that slaves should obey their masters “with a sincere heart, as you would Christ, 
not by the way of eye-service, as people-pleasers, but as slaves of Christ, doing the 
will of God from the soul” The parallel verse in Colossians 3:22 is practically 
identical. Christic panopticism presumes that whatever a person does, Christ will 
be watching. Since Christ is the heavenly slaveholder, it is only natural that he 
monitors his slaves. Chrysostom elaborates thus: "Make, Paul says, your service, 
which is required by the law, come from the fear of Christ. Since, when your mas- 
ter does not see you, and if you perform your duty and what is necessary for his 
honor, it is clear that you do it because of the sleepless eye"? This notion of divine 
surveillance is applied to both slaves and their masters, although the bulk of the 
advice is reserved for slaves; Chrysostom also states that the service of slaves is 
required by law, thereby justifying it. Yet divine surveillance is still surveillance, 
and the usual goals of surveillance apply—to optimize labor, increase obedience 
and loyalty, and promote virtuous behavior. Shadi Bartsch has shown the preva- 
lence of panopticism in Roman “scopic paradigms,’ noting that “the Roman gaze 
is generative as well as repressive; it produces behaviors that conform to defini- 
tions of virtus and in doing so contributes to the entire Roman machinery of 
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literary and philosophical self-shaping””” The disciplinary technology of panopti- 
cism, in doulological terms, meant that a slave should imagine Christ or Epicurus 
or Cato as a type of censor, monitoring him, and thus behave as would be pleasing 
to the censor. Cicero saw the office of the censor as one that guarded the pudor of 
the citizens.’ 

The Christic panopticon has two important effects. First, it interiorizes surveil- 
lance. Since Christ is watching, slaves need to watch themselves and how they 
serve. The interiorization of surveillance is especially evident in the phrases “sin- 
cerity of heart" (en haplotéti tes kardias) and “doing God's will from the soul” 
(poiountes to theléma tou theou ek psychés) found in Ephesians 6:5-7. This psychic 
disposition will ensure loyalty and obedience. “Many slaves in numerous instances 
surreptitiously maltreat their masters,’ Chrysostom explains, but “this maltreat- 
ment Paul expels” when using this interiorizing terminology.” “He wants to have 
them freed not only from hypocrisy, but also from laziness,’ Chrysostom notes."* 
The interiorization of surveillance, in Chrysostoms view, will result in greater pro- 
ductivity. It also helps ensure that the subjectivity of the slave is consistent—the 
slave behaves appropriately whether under physical surveillance or not. “For that 
is not singleness, but hypocrisy, to hold one thing, and act another Chrysostom 
says, "to appear one way when the master is present, but another when he is 
absent." The interiorization of surveillance therefore ensures behavioral stability 
and integrity, and fights hypocrisy. It is of course based on the stereotype that 
slaves are hypocritical and prone to laziness and other vices when they are not 
watched. This obsession with surveillance also reveals the paranoia of kyriarchy, 
where the hold of power on the slave body is so great that its surveillance becomes 
universal, total, and permanent. Interiorized surveillance is also where the issue of 
corporeal heteronomy again surfaces, yet here the very real consequences of cor- 
poreal heteronomy are clear. 

The second effect of the Christic panopticon is the devaluation of external 
surveillance. Surveillance by Christ gains priority over surveillance by human 
slaveholders. In noting this devaluation Chrysostom refers to “eye-service” 
or "slavery to the eyes" (ophthalmodoulia), as well as to "people-pleasers" 
(anthropareskoi). The eyes of people are superseded “by the sleepless eye" (dia ton 
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akoiméton ophthalmon) of Christ. The devaluation of external surveillance also 
implies that the slave gets a measure of freedom (eleutheria) and agency (proaire- 
sis). “He has made them free instead of being slaves, when they do not need the 
dominion of their master,’ Chrysostom explains, “for the expression from the soul 
means, with good intentions, not with a slavish necessity, but with freedom and 
choice.” According to Chrysostom, Christic panopticism thus relativizes and 
even negates the state of slavery. The fear of Christ replaces any fear of human 
masters. 

What are the implications of Christic panopticism for the dynamics of kyriar- 
chy? At first sight Christic panopticism seems to work against kyriarchy;? how- 
ever, this is simply not the case. Like the metaphorization of slavery, Christic pan- 
opticism intensifies the power of kyriarchy and the carcerality of slavery. In 
absorbing the divine and the spiritual, kyriarchal power is expanded. The slave- 
holder is simply removed from his reclining couch and placed on the throne of 
Christ, and even assumes his divine identity. And although Chrysostom sees this 
move as giving the slave agency, the Christic panopticon and the interiorization of 
surveillance rob the slave of the last strand of agency he or she may have had in 
psychological or spiritual terms, increasing the slaves carceral state and creating a 
powerful spiritual carcerality with no means of escape. The forces of kyriarchy also 
colonize the psychic and spiritual life of the slave. This occurs under the guise of 
pastoralism and pastoral guidance based on authoritative scriptures; after all, the 
primary duty of the shepherd is to keep watch.” And the devaluation of external 
surveillance is only professed; in reality, external surveillance is intensified when 
slaves are convinced that Christ is watching them. This development yields greater 
benefits for slaveholders than for slaves, despite the fact that Christ also watches 
masters. Hence Christic supervision and human supervision have the same 
purpose—to increase productivity and ensure good behavior. And the Christic 
panopticon turns out to be one of the most pervasive, oppressive, and intrusive 
strategies of kyriarchal power yet. 

Furthermore, the Christic panopticon compels the slave to perform a measure 
of self-examination. There is now a shift from the kyriarchal technology of surveil- 
lance to examination—this shift signals the return and intensification of dokima- 
sia. The slave now needs to examine him- or herself in order to behave like the 
ideal slave and to become (it is indeed a becoming, a subjectivation) both the ideal 
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slave and the ideal master. The gaze of Christ and the slaveholder becomes aligned 
with the interior gaze of the slave. By means of this self-examination, the slave 
becomes his or her own slaveholder, and the enslaved body dominates itself—all 
borders between physical and moral slavery fade, and psyché becomes despotés and 
censor in the fullest sense. This alignment of dominating and dominated motions 
in the body of the slave, the kyriarchal eclipse, is the pinnacle of kyriarchal power. 

Finally, slaves were not only the objects of surveillance; they were also the eyes 
and ears of patriarchy and kyriarchy. Slaves in the ancient household mostly lived 
within the physical confines of its walls. It was an exception, mostly limited to large 
agricultural estates or illustrious homes, for slaves to live in large slave barracks.”! 
In some cases slaves also lived in smaller buildings, like stalls and barns outside of 
the home,” or in cellars.” Some ancient houses may have had specific rooms for 
slaves, since objects like chains have been found in certain rooms." In most cases, 
however, slaves probably slept throughout the house, wherever there was space. 
Slaves had to guard the doors of the house and introduce visitors." This is a sig- 
nificant point, stressed by Paul Veyne in his work on private life in antiquity. Veyne 
observes: "Remember that these people had slaves constantly at their beck and call 
and were never alone. They were not allowed to dress themselves or put on their 
own shoes.... The omnipresence of slaves was tantamount to constant 
surveillance"? Even bedroom privacy was rare—slaves often slept very close to the 
bed of the mistress, and always at the door of the bedchamber as guards.” Martial 
naughtily tells ofthe slaves masturbating at the bedchamber door when Hector and 
Andromache had sex.? Slaves are often depicted in scenes of Roman lovemak- 
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ing.“ When household members, especially women and young men went out, as 
we often hear from Chrysostom, they always had slaves with them. 

Slaves were also monitored by other slaves, especially the vilicus or head slave 
of the household. The constant voyeurism of eavesdropping slaves (oricularii servi) 
was a main source of information for the outside world. Slaves became the eyes 
of the outside world, taking part in the intense surveillance within ancient house- 
holds and offering a window into life there.“ Chrysostom himself says that he 
could get information about a household by asking the slaves.? All household 
members were under surveillance. Nurses and other female slaves watched over 
infants and young girls, * and pedagogues had to constantly accompany young 
boys.'? Slaves represented a mobile carcerality for female and child members of 
elite households. Just as the despoina watched the slaves, the slaves had to watch 
the despoina. Slaves represented the patriarchal gaze. Chrysostom describes the 
troubles a married woman might experience as a result of surveillance: 


There are constant threats, gross insults, abuse— whether from a husband hurt with- 
out reason or from coarse servants—surveillance and spying. All is full of trembling 
and fear. For not only are her comings and goings the objects of curiosity, even her 
words and glances are carefully scrutinized. She must be more quiet than a stone and 
endure everything in silence, confined to her apartment no better than a prisoner. Or 
if she desires to speak and to sigh and to go out, she must supply a reason for every- 
thing, and give account to those corrupt judges, I mean the servants and group of 
domestics. ... Who among the domestics will dare spy on his master and not imme- 
diately be thrown into the pit? So she will not be able to console herself with these 
devices, or in fact vent her anger through words." 
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Although Chrysostom paints this sad picture with his usual broad rhetorical 
brushstrokes, it provides some idea of the intense “surveillance and spying” (phy- 
lakai, prophylakai) that occurred in some households. Spying on the despotés 
might be dangerous for slaves (and yet it still happened), but it was expected of 
them to monitor the despoina of the house. Chrysostom portrays slaves as chan- 
nels of domestic information to both the paterfamilias and the outside world 
(including the bishop). He even states that some slaves get involved in the quarrels 
of married couples, and then make up stories to exacerbate the argument."* Again 
such descriptions presume the delinquency of slaves in general, especially with 
regard to gossip. Nevertheless, because of their involvement in household affairs, 
some slaves probably served as channels of information. 

One may speculate about whether slaves used their knowledge of household 
affairs to show some resistance to their slaveholders. For his part, Chrysostom 
does think that slaves used gossip as a means of resistance. Chrysostom notes 
that "the mistreated servant in circumstances such as these, since he has no other 
way of wreaking vengeance on the one who abuses him, does so by his tongue, 
by secret accusations.” Yet he qualifies this statement by remarking that it “is 
natural for a servant so insulted who has this comfort alone, his own evil words, 
against the person who harasses him?? The problem with this type of sporadic 
resistance, or rebelliousness, as Keith Bradley has rightly noted, is that it was 
not part of a sustainable program of radical social restructuring—it was not organ- 
ized resistance—making Roman slave resistance and its effects difficult to verify 
empirically.’ 

To return briefly to the passage above, the carcerality of the mistress of the 
household is emphasized in Chrysostom’s characterization of her as a prisoner 
(desmotés) in her own home. A married woman was not, of course, confined to the 
house alone. However, Chrysostom considers nondomestic public spaces male 
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spaces."! As we saw in chapter 3, the appearance of women in public was a source 
of great anxiety for Chrysostom, especially if it was accompanied by a display of 
wealth and power.” A woman could appear in public, but not with too many 
slaves, only one or two. Her mode of surveillance was anoptic, but the carceral 
gaze of slave eyes was never absent. Again the pervasiveness of kyriarchy is 
exposed; it seizes and controls the slave body in manifold ways. It dominates it, but 
also uses it to dominate others. The slave body is both the object of the kyriarchal 
gaze, but also a crucial and extended apparatus of that gaze. It is in this sense that 
the pastoralized household was both an observatory and a reformatory. 


"WE ARE OF THE BOUND, NOT THE BINDERS”: 
REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 


“But, you say, the whole race of slaves becomes intolerable when it is treated with 
leniency. Yes, I know this myself? Chrysostom remarks. Chrysostom believed 
that slaves required strict discipline and regulation, and that punishment was an 
important part of teaching them virtue. The fear of punishment was an incentive 
to act virtuously, while the act of punishment was supposed to make the slave body 
docile and more receptive to future correction. Reward functioned with the same 
purpose in mind, although it was written in a different but not necessarily less 
oppressive way onto the slave body. In some cases the difference between reward 
and punishment was clear. A good slave perhaps received a better ration of food or 
some wine,™ or clothing, ? or was allowed to have sex.^ A reward might simply 
be the opportunity to enjoy basic necessities. Chrysostom notes, for instance, that 
a mistress might deprive her slave girl of food until her work was finished (appar- 
ently, pedagogues did the same to their pupils).? Slaves generally had a very poor 
diet. Some ate only bread, Chrysostom tells us.: Thus having better-quality food 
or wine would have been very appealing, and a reward, for a slave.” 
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Slaves were expected to be grateful for such treatment, while masters were not 
expected to show any gratitude to slaves. Chrysostom notes the common practice 
that masters do not give thanks to their slaves: “Do we return thanks to our slaves 
for serving us? Certainly not.” With this example he shows how good God is 
toward his slaves, since God thanks his slaves by showing them mercy and bless- 
ing. Chrysostom then points out, while referring to Christ the slaveholder, that it 
"is the glory of a master, to have grateful slaves,’ and adds that it is also “the glory 
ofa master, that he should thus love his slaves.” Masters do not thank their slaves, 
but slaves should thank their masters for "loving" them and taking care of them— 
the paternalism is again very clear, and aims to cast the owner in a good and caring 
light. Yet, what we need to understand here is that punishment and reward operate 
within the same kyriarchal framework of behavioral control and manipulation, 
and they should not be seen as opposites but rather correlates. Both annex those 
subtly human characteristics of the slave body to coerce it into submission and 
action; reward and punishment differ in their deployment but are equally oppres- 
sive carceral mechanisms. 

Chrysostom believed that disobedient slaves should be punished, and he justi- 
fies the reward and punishment of slaves in a theological manner. Since God pun- 
ishes and rewards his slaves, so should people on earth punish their slaves. Pun- 
ishment is, in fact, a sign of goodness and care, while not punishing is cruel to the 
disobedient slave. By means of punishment, God stops the good from becoming 
bad. Punishment of slaves was a Christian duty. Chrysostom was in favor of slaves 
being punished when they deserved it, and he even justified the use of violence 
against slaves. It is the fear of punishment, however, that best ensures good behav- 
ior from slaves: 


They receive many insults from fear of us, and silently endure them with the patience 
of philosophers. They are subjected to our violence justly or unjustly, and they do not 
resist, but entreat us, even though they have often done nothing wrong. They are 
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satisfied to receive no more than they need and often less; with straw for their bed, 
and only bread for their food, they do not complain or murmur at their hard life, but 
because of their fear of us they are restrained from impatience. When they are 
entrusted with money, they return all of it. For I am not speaking of the bad slaves, 
but of those that are moderately good. If we threaten them, they are immediately 
humbled.'? 


In this passage, we find a description of the ideal character of the slave—a 
description of utter submission, with no resistance, only silence. Slaves should not 
resist, but display only an attitude of service and thankfulness. Fear is the defining 
characteristic of the relationship between the slave and slaveholder. The slave- 
holder can insult the slave, and the slave must passively endure the insults. The 
term hybrizomai is used, indicating the worst type of personal assault against one's 
dignity and status, often with connotations of violence.'™ Slaves are the subjects of 
violence, and Chrysostom says that just and unjust (dikaios kai adikos) violence 
was applied to slaves. He justifies the use of violent punishment. It is what defined 
the slave body as such. Furthermore, administering moderate violence was a fac- 
tor in affirming the masculinity of the slaveholder.' 

Chrysostom also describes the living conditions of most slaves—they receive 
less than what they need, they sleep on straw on the ground, and eat only bread. 
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They cannot complain, again because of fear. They are entrusted with their mas- 
ter's goods and have to manage them well. They live a life of constant threats and 
angst. Chrysostom shows only distanced pity and mediocre empathy for slaves 
here. He does not campaign for them as he does for the poor, and this seems 
strange, since the life of a slave and that of someone in extreme poverty could be 
quite similar. In his fight for the poor Chrysostom completely neglected the fate of 
slaves. This is perhaps because he believed that slaves were better off than the poor 
because of the care provided to them by their masters. We know, however, that 
slaves did not have easy lives, and during times of famine, it was slaves who died of 
hunger first. 

"Thus, to discipline and punish ignorant slaves is a great accolade, and not a 
perchance commendation,” Chrysostom exclaims, “when one can drive out wick- 
edness using domestic violence against those who are the most evil?" The words 
discipline (paideuo) and punish (sophronizo) are used explicitly here—the idea is to 
correct slaves, who are, like children, ignorant of virtue. The word for "punish" 
here, sophronizo, is related to mastery as well as to teaching someone self-control 
and modesty (sophrosyne), again showing how interrelated punishment and areta- 
gogy are in Chrysostom’s thought. We remember here the licentious slave girl who 
had to be taught sophrosyne by means of violent correction and punishment. Thus, 
not only does Chrysostom allow for domestic violence (dia tes oikeias sphodrotetos) 
against disobedient slaves, but he states that such punishment is commendable and 
a great accolade (engkomion megiston) for the slaveholder. The best slaveholders, 
Chrysostom argues, are those who use punitive violence against disobedient slaves. 

But while Chrysostom approves of punitive violence, he objects to unjust cruelty, 
excessive violence, and crimes committed against slaves. This is significant because 
slaves were not legal persons in their own right. Chrysostom warns slaveholders not 
to think “that what is done toward a slave, God will thus forgive, since it is done to 
a slave? Excessive and unjust violence against slaves is completely uncalled for, in 
Chrysostoms view. "Foreign laws indeed recognize a difference between these kinds 
of people; Chrysostom continues, "since they are the laws of human beings? He 
then juxtaposes non-Christian laws that exclude slaves from civil protection, with 
the laws of God, which consider all equal. “But the law of the common Lord and 
Master of all, which does good to all alike, and doling out the same privileges to all, 


knows no such difference;"* states Chrysostom, in a possible allusion to Galatians 
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3:28. Furthermore, people who compel slaves to commit crimes are guilty of a dou- 
ble offense. The call for just treatment of slaves is not unique to Christianity. 
Authors like Xenophon and the Roman agronomists promoted fair treatment of 
slaves to ensure good work and prevent possible revolts. John Fitzgerald has also 
shown how closely linked Stoic and early Christian views on the treatment of slaves 
were—both gave some informal protection to slaves and both condemned unjust 
punishment and cruelty. 

Unjust punishment was a common and important trope in early Christian rhet- 
oric. The discourse of the slave who suffers unjustly is a central hermeneutical key 
to understanding early Christian subjectivity. Christ is depicted as the slave of God 
who suffers unjustly."? Thus when slaves are urged to endure unjust violence, they 
are being encouraged to be more like Christ—the endurance of unjust violence is 
a potent technology of Christomorphism. As Judith Perkins has noted, suffering 
was a crucial discourse in the construction of early Christian identity,"' and the 
discourse of the slave who suffers unjustly was an important part of that more 
general discourse. Chrysostom states: 


For the one who suffers wrong in abundance claims an act for himself that he did not 
initiate, by allowing himself to be beaten on the other cheek as well, and not simply 
by enduring the first blow. For this last act may perhaps resemble cowardice, but it is 
in fact a mark ofa high philosophy. In this way you will show that it was for the sake 
of wisdom that you also endured the first blow. And so in the case at hand, show here 
too that you bear slavery also willingly.” 


Urging slaves to accept unjust suffering was, in fact, a very useful discourse that 
could help prevent revolt and resistance. Chrysostom urges slaves to accept vio- 
lence willingly and not to pose any resistance—thus giving the slave agency. Fur- 
thermore, the promotion of suffering and submission reinforced the passive 
Christian virtues of endurance, patience, and pacifism. Chrysostom explicitly 
states here, as well as in Homiliae in epistulam I ad Timotheum 16.2, that to suffer 
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and endure violence passively is not a mark of cowardice, but a sign of the true 
philosophy—that is, Christian masculinity. When the passive virtues of suffering 
and endurance become the norm, slavery becomes acceptable, since the formerly 
subordinated mode of masculinity now becomes hegemonic. Bearing slavery 
“willingly” (hekonti)—receiving a second blow to the cheek—is a demonstration 
of agency, and Chrysostom shows that controlling ones actions and reactions— 
that is, one’s passions—is not unmanly or cowardly, but a sign of true freedom and 
masculinity. Chrysostom is exceptionally Stoic in this regard. Of course, there is 
no real agency for the slave here, only violence. 

Chrysostom also suggests that unjust suffering creates a kind of rewards 
account with God. He suggests the same about almsgiving.'? Both almsgiving and 
suffering unjustly make God one’s debtor. Thus the slave who suffers unjustly earns 
heavenly and spiritual capital. Chrysostom acknowledges that Christian slaves 
may suffer under non-Christian masters, but this is in fact a blessing, since it 
increases their eschatological reward with God: “For as they who receive a benefit, 
when they make no return, make God a debtor to their benefactors; so too, I say, 
do masters, if, when served well by you, they fail to repay you, repay you even 
more, by making God your debtor.” 

In his argument regarding divine euergetism, Chrysostom also indirectly says 
that when earthly masters fail to reward slaves, they in fact increase their slaves’ 
heavenly reward; this failure on the part of earthly masters compels God to reward 
slaves. Chrysostoms sociotheological manipulative strategies are very clear. Escha- 
tologically speaking, God’s judgment also then implies a correction of social ine- 
qualities and violence, and assumes that there will be compensation for unjust 
suffering. The suffering slave becomes the slave who will receive the greatest 
reward during the final judgment. Of course, the implication here is also that it is 
better not to be rewarded on earth, since the heavenly reward is better. Such an 
argument would not have made life any easier for slaves, but certainly had benefits 
for slaveholders and the well-being of kyriarchal structures. Punishment becomes 
the reward; the theology of a heavenly reward wrote its precepts on the body of the 
slave with the whip, the chain, and scripture. 

But Chrysostom does not oppose “rightful” punitive violence. He lauds slavehold- 
ers who punish their slaves for injustice and disobedience. Punishing slaves was a 
daily duty of the slaveholder. “In the household the master judges the slaves day by 
day, calls them to account for their transgressions, he punishes some and forgives 
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others; Chrysostom proclaims." He compares the role of the slaveholder to the role 
of God—punishing slaves becomes a divine act in the same way that accepting pun- 
ishment and suffering is Christomorphic. The slaveholder becomes the hand of God. 
But punishing and correcting slaves were laborious tasks. For this reason Chrysos- 
tom advises the despoina not to have too many slave girls, since “what is more trouble- 
some still, namely, the daily effort required to correct their laziness, to root out their 
villainy, to put an end to their ingratitude, and to correct all their other bad behavior,” 
does not add quality to one’s life.” Chrysostom remembers his own mother having to 
constantly correct and punish her domestic slaves,’” and we also recall the widow 
who was unable to discipline and punish the runaway slave husband of one of her 
slave girls. This is another advantage of tactical slaveholding—it eases the tasks of 
discipline and punishment. Punishing slaves was mostly the duty of the despoina of 
the household and was often not administered directly by the slaveholder. Often, as 
Chrysostom notes, a friend mediated punishment, and at that time the slaveholder 
withdrew from the disobedient slave.”* It was often the case that another slave acted 
as flogger (mastiktor) and meted out the lashes—on villa estates, for instance, the 
vilicus had to punish disobedient slaves.” If a slave became too troublesome for the 
despoina to control, she could sell the slave, as in the case of the widow in Homiliae in 
epistulam I ad Thessalonicenses 11.3. Chrysostom also tells us that a “caring” master 
would often apply ointment to the wounds of a slave after whipping him. 
Chrysostom was also concerned about the emotional state of the slaveholder, 
especially when it came to punishment. It was important for the slaveholder to 
control his or her temper (thymos) when anger (orge) was involved. This was a 
common notion in ancient thought, and it is found in almost every treatise focus- 
ing on the punishment of slaves." Mastering ones anger was even more impor- 
tant than punishing the slave. For instance, Plutarch noted ofthe Spartan Charillus 
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that “when one of the Helots conducted himself rather boldly toward him, he said, 
‘If I were not angry, I would kill you.” It was important that the slaveholder show 
emotional consistency in his behavior. He should not lose control of his temper or 
show mercy too soon. This was not an easy task, and so Chrysostom also dissuades 
the slaveholder from making an oath out of anger to punish a slave. This can cause 
great domestic strife. “Thus, often when we are dining at home, and one of the 
slaves makes a mistake,” Chrysostom explains, “the wife swears that he will be 
flogged, and then the husband swears the opposite, resisting, and not allowing 
it"? The problem they then face is that one of them will be guilty of perjury. 
A slaveholder must therefore never swear to punish a slave, since the respective 
husband or wife may swear the contrary, or perhaps feel pity for the slave. Slaves 
also had to guard against further enraging the slaveholder, since the punishment 
of one slave might result in the punishment of many.?* This is why other slaves 
often scorned the disobedient slave." Slaveholders sometimes even chased slaves 
around the house with a whip—an indication of how common it may have been 
for a slaveholder to lose his or her patience and temper when punishing slaves.* 
Chrysostom cites Paul as the best example of someone who managed his anger. 
Whenever Chrysostom tells slaveholders to bridle their rage, he refers to Paul's 
disposition toward Onesimus.” “Have you ordered your slave to be put in bonds, 
and were you angry, and exasperated?" Chrysostom asks. Then, in one of his most 
eloquent admonitions, Chrysostom tells slaveholders: "Remember Paul's bonds, 
and you will immediately stay your fury" He then beautifully reminds them of the 
central Christian value of suffering and pacifism: *Remember that we are of the 
bound, not the binders, of the bruised in heart, not the bruisers"** Chrysostom 
also often reminds slaveholders about the chains of Paul.* Before punishing a 
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slave, the slaveholder should also reflect on his own faults and remember that he is 
also subject to punishment from God. This was one of the first principles a father 
had to teach his son—to control his anger and examine his own flaws before pun- 
ishing a slave.” Losing one’s temper was a shameful display. 

Since the despoina was the primary manager of household slaves, Chrysostom 
expected her to control her temper, especially when it concerned female slaves. In 
this, he masculinizes the mistress. Traditionally, and especially in Chrysostom’s 
thought, women were seen as not having the ability to control their emotions.” 
Good female slaveholders were considered manly, since they successfully domi- 
nated and controlled themselves and their subordinates. The appearance of the 
mistress was very important. Households were not entirely “private spaces; but 
rather, in Kate Cooper’s words, “closely-watched” spaces,” governed by a strict 
politic of appearance. This may be because in cities houses were built in close prox- 
imity to each other. Chrysostom actually advised people to monitor not only 
themselves, but also their neighbors.” 

Chrysostom recounts the following scene in Antioch: “Women, when they are 
angry with their female slaves, fill the whole house with their own shouting” 
Moreover, “if the house is perhaps built along a narrow street, then all those who 
are present hear the mistress screaming, and the maid wailing,” which then leads 
other women to gossip, and “all the women around immediately peek inside and 
say, 'So-and-so is beating her own slave!’” Such a scene reaches its disgraceful cli- 
max when “some have come to such an extreme of vulgarity as to unveil the head, 
and to drag their slave girls by the hair.” This unveiling of the slave girl in a fit 
of rage is a disgrace to both the slave and the mistress. Rather than resorting to 
this extreme, Chrysostom tells the free women in his audience to “punish her 
then with the rod and with stripes,” if necessary; however, before doing this, the 
mistress must not forget about her own faults. Most importantly, however, the 
mistress must always try to win the respect and admiration of her husband in 
the just and gentle treatment of slave girls: “If you should learn these things in 
your household regarding the female slaves, to be tolerant and not harsh, much 
more will it be like this with your husband.” Of course, it is the husband's 
approval and opinion that matter most: “So will the exemplary discipline in your 
relation with your female slaves benefit you in gaining the goodwill of your 
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husbands.” So not only does the mistress become manly through such behavior, 
but she gains male favor. 

It is clear, in the first instance, that the problem for Chrysostom is not so much 
the verbal and physical abuse of a female slave as it is the mistress’s loss of control 
of her temper and the public unveiling and exposure of women in general. As in 
his comments on the rearing of boys, here too slaves become a training ground for 
learning virtue—not for the boy this time—but for the mistress. Slaves become 
objects to negotiate spousal favor. The mistress can win the favor of her husband 
by showing him that she can control her anger, especially toward female slaves. 
This does not rule out physical punishment. She must just avoid punishing a slave 
as a stimulus response to anger. One cannot lose control of the passions, since one 
then becomes their slave.” 

Chrysostom also condemns sexual humiliation in the punishment of female 
slaves. “For they will strip the girls, and call their husbands for the purpose,” 
Chrysostom laments, “and oftentimes tie them to the pallets.” This type of behav- 
ior, like the unveiling of a female slave, dishonors the despoina. “Do you strip your 
slave girl, and expose her to your husband?” Chrysostom asks, “and are you not 
ashamed, lest he should condemn you for it?” This disturbing passage depicts the 
utter powerlessness of female slaves in the Roman world, especially the corporal 
humiliation they had to endure. Now, Chrysostom continues, the anger of the 
despoina also infects her husband, and the episode of physical punishment and 
verbal abuse (krauge) intensifies. “And then do you exasperate him yet more, and 
threaten to put her in chains? Chrysostom says, “having first taunted the wretched 
and pitiable woman with ten thousand reproachful names, and called her “Thessal- 
ian witch, runaway, and whore?”™ In describing the profanity of the mistress 
here, Chrysostom reaches back to several stereotypes that link female slavery to 
prostitution, and slavery in general to unfaithfulness and degeneration. Chrysos- 
toms use of the word proistemi also suggests a link between the forced exhibition- 
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ism of the girl and her status as a prostitute. As noted, calling a slave a runaway 
(drapetria) was a common form of invective to show the sedition of a slave. The 
tempestuous jeremiad of the mistress is further expanded with the term “Thessal- 
ian” (Thessalida). The NPNF translation uses the phrase “Thessalian witch? which 
I have retained. This term of invective has a long history in Greek,” and had 
become a stereotypologism for trickery, fraud, and sorcery, thereby including, in a 
double stereotype, both the insubordination and fraud of the slave and her inclina- 
tion toward superstition and sorcery. In Roman thought, Thessalian women were 
synonymous with witchcraft and demonry.”* 

If we compare this account to that of the chained profligate slave girl in Adver- 
sus Judaeos 2, as well as to the reference to the promiscuous one in In Matthaeum 
42.3, we find many similarities.’ In both accounts the slave girls are chained up, 
incarcerated, and flogged for their behavior and character, and both illustrate the 
dynamics between sexual vice and harsh physical punishment. Sexual slander 
against slave women seems to have been especially common because the close 
connection between slavery, sexual abuse, and prostitution—the topic of chapter 
6. This behavior is unacceptable to Chrysostom for two reasons: the mistress’s 
inability to control her anger, which leads to excessive punishment and coarse 
verbal abuse; and the sadistic sexual exposure and humiliation of the slave girl, 
who is unveiled and even stripped. While Chrysostoms view is biased in that it is 
based on the stereotype that women cannnot control their passions, there is no 
reason to doubt that such incidents took place in households, whether perpetrated 
by male or female slaveholders. 

Slaves were punished for various other reasons besides lickerish conduct. A cook 
might be chastised for preparing a bad meal,” while a slave speaking lewdly in front 
of the son of the slaveholder had to be punished immediately?" “And your slave, if he 
says anything rude while you are listening, will receive innumerable stripes,’ Chrys- 
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ostom says."? Theft and laziness were also infractions that merited punishment.” 
Of course, slaves who ran away or murdered a family member received the harshest 
punishment.” Methodsofpunishmentincluded deprivation offood,"5housearrest,?95 
sale,” binding with chains,” and, of course, whipping.” In the case of murder, the 
guilty slave(s) as well as other domestic slaves were executed. Despite his call for the 
merciful and moderate treatment of slaves, if the situation called for it, Chrysostom 
approved at some point all of the measures listed above. 

Scars from flogging were the defining marks of the slave body; they were signs 
of social dishonor. Glancy is correct in noting that whipping “played a pedagogic 
and ultimately epistemological function, imparting knowledge of degradation and 
dishonorable submissiveness"?? Whipping demonstrated the total domination of 
the slaveholder over the slave.?! Whipping was a public affair, at least one that hap- 
pened in front of other slaves in order to deter them from any possible ill behavior. 
"Scourging one slave; Chrysostom explains, “often makes the rest more disci- 
plined out of fear?” The whip used was called a mastix, or in Latin, flagellum; it 
was made from leather with several protruding thongs that often had nails or 
other weights tied to the edges. As we saw in several instances above, both males 
and females were whipped with this instrument. Chrysostom tells us that a serious 
lashing could include between thirty and fifty lashes,” while some lashings 
seemed endless.” Slaves who committed less serious crimes were whipped by the 
master, a friend, or one of the other household slaves, although serious floggings 
were later carried out by the public mastiktor (flagellator).”° 

Beating the slave of another, however, was considered a major faux pas, and seen 
as a direct insult against the owner. It could be considered damage of property, or an 
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indirect assault against the owner, since slaves were also surrogate bodies of the own- 
ers. “If we should beat the slave of another; Chrysostom says, “the master is incensed, 
and calls the act an insult?” Excessive flogging, however, was discouraged, and it 
became illegal to flog a female slave in such an excessive way that she died within 
thirty days." This was most likely a strategy to deflect some of the shame of punish- 
ment away from the slaveholder and onto the state apparatus represented by the 
flagellator?* As Chrysostom also notes, it was not so much the number of lashes that 
was significant, but the amount of pain inflicted on the slave body. “Accordingly, after 
inflicting countless lashings upon some of the domestic slaves, they might hold fast 
saying that they most surely did not commit an offense; Chrysostom relates, "and 
because the pain which results from the lashings proves to be unbearable, they decide 
to stay the rest of the blows.” Whipping makes the slave beg and plead for mercy, 
arguing for innocence, and the pain inflicted becomes sufficient to halt the rest of the 
scourges. This was probably a common scene in Roman households. 

Pain was an important aspect of Roman slavery; our term pain derives from the 
Latin poena, meaning "punishment," usually of the divine kind. In terms of the 
different Greek terms for pain, Helen King notes that the wide lexical and sematic 
scope of pain constructed a very specific medico-cultural framework for pain. 
Pain has a narrative; pain both tells a story and is a story in itself. A term like ponos 
often referred to a pain that should be borne, while one such as odyné, which is 
used by Chrysostom above, points to a destructive pain that requires attention. 
While ponos was generally regarded as constructive pain, odyné was dangerous 
and destructive.” Elaine Scarry's influential study of pain illustrates that it had 
two functions: those of “unmaking” and “making” one’s reality. The piercing pain 
of whipping, as Chrysostom describes it here, was therefore not like ponos or lypé, 
the honorable pains a man had to endure in war or the labor pains of women; the 
pain of whipping had a sole purpose—to coerce the slave body into submission 
and/or to shame and destroy it—the pain of whipping and the torture of slaves 
were an unmaking of the slave’s body and world. Most importantly, as Scarry 
notes, the objectification (and, in my opinion, the quantification) of someone's 
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pain, as we see in Chrysostom’s account of a slave whipping above, is translated 
into the insignia of power. The odyné of whipping unmakes the world and body of 
the slave, but at the same time it makes and empowers the kyriarchal body. The 
narrative of odyné is one of complete domination. In this sense, doulological odyné 
then indeed does become necessary for the honor of free men and the making of 
masculinity in general, but only when it is applied to the slave body.” 

In general, however, Chrysostom did not approve of physical violence against 
slave girls, except perhaps in the case of extreme licentiousness. When it came to the 
disciplining of women, he preferred interventions and exercises rather than violent 
signs of punishment. In fact, whipping a slave girl reflected shame back onto the 
slaveholder. The marks on a slave girl's back told the story of the slaveholder’s cruelty, 
particularly when he had beaten the girl so badly that bruises remained for some 
time. “Then if she should have permission to go out to the bath? Chrysostom says, 
“there are bruises visible on her back when she is naked, and she carries the marks 
of your cruelty around??? Instead of flogging the girl, he advises the despoina to 
investigate the cause of the disobedience of the slave girl. He intimates that it is often 
the result of drunkenness. Although inebriation formed part of the slave stereotype, 
it would not be surprising if alcohol abuse was common among ancient slaves, con- 
sidering their circumstances; the prevalence of the debate on giving wine to slaves in 
ancient literature seems to support this. In such a case, the slave girl must be deprived 
of wine or whatever caused her inebriation.?? It is at least somewhat encouraging to 
see that, in Chrysostoms view, the slave body was no longer unconditionally open to 
violence, and that it was especially shameful to violently abuse a woman, whether 
slave or free. Chastising domestic bodies was ultimately the task of the paterfamilias, 
but we saw that the mistress punished slaves, and slaves punished children and other 
slaves. Punishment was primarily determined by one’s status. The worst a husband 
could do to a wife was slapping her on the cheek.” Children, especially sons, required 
punishment, but it was very important to Chrysostom that sons be punished in the 
manner of freeborn persons, and not whipped like slaves.” 
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Punishment is a very potent social discourse, and has several dimensions. Two 
of the most common corollaries to punishment are proportionality and celerity.?$ 
In the first instance, in very few cases of the punishment of slaves was the punish- 
ment proportionate to the crime. Punishment here was not at all a question of 
retribution or even justice per se, but an instance of total degradation and terror, 
not only devaluing the body of the slave, but also pathologizing it, often sexually, 
as in the case of the slave girl being stripped and whipped. It turned the body of the 
female slave into a sadistic object of prurience,”’ which enraged the mistress even 
more, and also objectified the slave body. The excessive punishment of slaves had 
to show the total domination of the slaveholder over the body of the slave, and the 
terror it caused served to keep slaves submissive. Nothing so clearly demonstrates 
the kyriarchal grip on the slave body as the disproportionate means of punish- 
ment. At times, when slaves died, this grip had become so robust that the slave 
body completely collapsed under its hold. 

Second, punishment had to be swift. Chrysostom himself advocated swift pun- 
ishment of slaves. The celerity of punishment, especially public punishment, aims 
to ensure spectators of the close connection between the crime and the penalty 
that results from it. The punishment of slaves then exposes the fissures of the dys- 
functional Roman household, fissures that posed a considerable problem for pas- 
toral power, especially in the relationship between husband and wife—an under- 
standable consequence when a system like slavery, which justifies physical and 
sexual oppression, has permeated the essential and relational dynamics of a house- 
hold without any resistance from the pastoral powers that ought to have protected 
the household and addressed slavery. Authors like Chrysostom saw the problems 
related to slavery, as is evident from the discussion above, yet believed that the 
dominant powers of government had too much to lose if slavery were abolished, 
or that slavery had become so banal that it was seen as a problem that simply had 
to be managed rather than abrogated. 


The aretagogy, discipline, and punishment of slaves highlight how intensive the 
processes of masculinization and kyriarchization were in late antiquity. The 
increased hold on the slave body, and the obsession with virtue and discipline, 
were signs and symptoms of a masculinity in crisis. Roman masculinity, as we have 
it in Chrysostom at least, distributed its power by making “men” out of women 
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and slaves, thereby also complicating the dynamics of kyriarchy. The distinction 
between the dominator and the dominated disappeared. The processes of mascu- 
linization and kyriarchization propagated themselves through the technologies of 
education, as we saw in chapter 4, and through discipline and punishment, as we 
have seen in this chapter. 

Teaching slaves virtue, similarly to masculinizing them, served the purpose of 
reducing instances of resistance or revolts. It was also important to teach slaves 
virtue because of their role in the education of children, especially males, and in 
the protection of the chastity and honor of freeborn women. Since slaves were 
often also husbands, fathers, and masters themselves, they also had to embody 
kyriarchal power. Aretagogy involved very strict procedures of discipline and sur- 
veillance that often violated the body of the slave. Theological strategies like the 
Christic panopticon claimed to give slaves a sense of agency, but in fact deprived 
them of agency altogether. Even the “rewards” slaves received can hardly be seen 
as positive gestures. Reward and punishment were equally oppressive and func- 
tioned in the same framework for distributing kyriarchal power; they differed only 
in their application. Foucault speaks of the two requirements in the ritual and lit- 
urgy of punishment. It must mark the body of the victim, and it must be public 
and spectacular.” In the case of the punishment of slaves, the punishment always 
outweighed the crime. Even in cases of dominicide, it was not only the murderer 
who was executed, but also all of the other household slaves. Punishment was 
public and excessive. Thus, the punishment of slaves was not solely retributive, but 
was used to demonstrate the extreme kyriarchal grip on the slave body, terrifying 
other enslaved onlookers, and displaying the apparent “triumph” of an eroded 
masculinity over vice. Sexualized punishment humiliated, objectified, and pathol- 
ogized the slave body. The public and excessive punishment of the slave demon- 
strated the total, all-encompassing victory of kyriarchal power over the slave body, 
where the kyriarchal grip was so forceful that the slave body was destroyed. 

The problem, as Foucault also notes, is that the shame of punishment is reflected 
back onto the one who punishes, and being punished then becomes a type of glori- 
ous martyrdom.?? This is exactly what happened in early Christianity, and this 
unsettles Chrysostom. To Chrysostom, Christian identity was founded in being 
scourged, not flinging the whip. Public and spectacularly violent punishment 
reflected the degradation of ancient Roman society—a society founded on the 
brutality of slavery. The harsh punishment of slaves further destablized masculin- 
ity, hence Chrysostoms strict measures to regulate and redistribute the means of 
punishment. Yet one had to strike a fine balance—one must punish unruly slaves 
in order to teach them virtue, but one must never make them suffer unjustly, and 
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one must preferably use only moderate violence, and only as a last option. A Chris- 
tian who punished a slave unjustly and with excessive violence was a shameful 
spectacle, while the slave who suffered this punishment was considered admirable. 
Thus, already in the fourth and fifth centuries we see a move to dole out punish- 
ment with less apparent horror. Slaveholders were becoming less directly involved 
in punishment. Chrysostom recommends the whip and chain only in extreme 
cases, advising slaveholders to use more pervasive and less visible means of pun- 
ishment, such as spiritual and moral exercises based on scripture. Punishment is 
manipulated to become anoptic. This is not an ameliorative move— punishment 
and violation remain; they are just transformed into aretagogical exercises rather 
than violent signs. Kyriarchal oppression was swept under the carpet, but the prac- 
tice of slaveholding continued because it appeared to be less violent. Occurring 
alongside these changes in the discipline and punishment of slaves was a desperate 
restructuring of slave sexualities, which is the subject of the next chapter. 


6 


Exploitation, Regulation, and 
Restructuring 


Managing Slave Sexuality 


When it comes to the study of slavery in antiquity, there are few issues as conten- 
tious or as ambiguous as the sexuality of slaves. In many cases, slaves were the sex 
objects of their owners, and had no recourse to legal protection against sexual 
violation or rape. Slaves were often also forced and incentivized to “breed” to 
increase the property of the owner through their offspring; at other times sexual 
activity for slaves was prohibited. Sexual honor was practically nonexistent for 
slaves.’ For instance, the Greek word for a freeborn woman, eleuthera, was practi- 
cally synonymous with sexual honor, demure, and modesty, and often denoted a 
married matrona or kyria. Yet the exploitation of slave sexuality runs even deeper 
than this—it was woven into the very fabric of Roman society, and was part of its 
essential functioning. Slave sexuality was central to concepts such as the coming of 
age, marriage, adultery, family life, law, and entertainment in Roman life. Further- 
more, the impact of prostitution on slave sexuality should not be underestimated; 
the majority of prostitutes were slaves or freedwomen. In many ways, prostitution 
defined slave sexuality, whether a slave was a public prostitute working in a brothel, 
or a slave girl or boy involved in what the Romans viewed as “private prostitution,” 
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in the household of a master. The eunuch, one who often destabilized notions of 
masculinity and sexuality, should also be mentioned in this context. In sum, the 
slave body, whether male or female, was defined by its susceptibility to sexual reg- 
ulation and exploitation, and itself influenced the definition of Roman sexuality, 
informing both its ideals and anxieties. Through investigation of slave sexuality, 
one gains a better understanding of how kyriarchal power in Roman society func- 
tioned, and sees more clearly some of the fissures of the slaveholding system. 
Foucault refers to sexuality as a “dense transfer point for relations of power.” Sexu- 
ality shapes society, and vice versa; however, sexuality also manages to sustain 
varied social tensions and points of disorientation precisely because of its instru- 
mentality in power relations. In addition to shaping society, sexuality, because of 
its very nature, also destabilizes social power structures, power relations, and 
power knowledge. 

A tension exists, for instance, between the treatment of the slave body as prop- 
erty, which could be used as a sex object if desired, and the representation of the 
chastity and corporeal integrity of all human bodies in Christian discourse. The 
honor and integrity of the slave body, including its sexual integrity, reflected back 
onto the slaveholder. This tension, in turn, also disturbed traditional Roman views 
of chastity, marriage, and adultery. Some saw slaves as neutral ground, morally 
speaking, with slaves being used as sexual outlets for the freeborn. In Chrysos- 
tom’s sources it is clear that the sexual abuse of slaves was a common occurrence, 
but not without risks for the owner. There was always the danger of reprisals, or of 
slaves abusing the slaveholder, such as in “disastrous contracts for him, to exploit 
him sexually, and even to assault or kill him”? Spouses who abused their domes- 
tic slaves always had to be cautious of the gaze of their partner, and of course, there 
was always the risk of unwanted offspring with a slave. Furthermore, while slaves 
were the objects of sexual abuse and systematic exploitation, they often owned 
other slaves, and it is highly probable that slaves also sexually abused or exploited 
their own slaves. 

The sexual exploitation and regulation of slaves should therefore be seen as a 
sign and symptom of a society inherently destabilized by the wider operation of 
slave sexuality in relation to the powers of kyriarchy and the changing face of mas- 
culinity with the rise of Christianity. The sexual exploitation and regulation of 
slaves also help explain why Chrysostom felt compelled to discuss the restructur- 
ing of slave sexuality. In this chapter we will examine Chrysostom’s views on slave 
sexuality, particularly its exploitation, regulation, and restructuring. Chrysostom’s 
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discussion of slave sexuality in Roman society focuses on the following: (1) the 
issue of the sexual abuse of slaves in relation to marriage, sexual shame, and adul- 
tery; (2) the problem of prostitution, and (3) the anxieties caused by eunuchs and 
castration. All three represent a form of sexual exploitation of the slave body that 
Chrysostom now wants to regulate and restructure in light of his universal sexual 
ethic, in which only marriage, sexual renunciation, and virginity are viable options 
for one’s sexual fashioning. Most importantly, Chrysostom’s comments on the 
regulation and restructuring of slave sexuality function within his wider vision of 
the pastoralization of the household. 


BETWEEN SHAME AND MODESTY: MARRIAGE, 
ADULTERY, AND SEXUAL DISHONOR 


Marriage was the most important form of social regulation in the Roman world. It 
was both the channel by which freeborn legitimate heirs were produced to carry on 
the legacy of the family and the Roman people, and the condition for the transfer 
of property between families. Marriage was, of course, also an important political 
apparatus that elite families used to strengthen their social and economic position, 
and to increase their political influence. Besides all these exchanges of power, peo- 
ple also found love and companionship in the institution of marriage. The perfect 
combination of these elements was known as the digna condicio—a match not only 
between the social status of the husband and that of the wife, but also that of their 
families. Marriages were often arranged at a very early age, at times even during 
infancy. Strictly speaking, girls were marriageable shortly after menarche, although 
most girls in late ancient Roman society married in their mid- to late teens. There 
may have been some cases, depending on the region, where girls married at a very 
young age.* Men married at an older age, usually in their mid-twenties," although 
Chrysostom wanted men to marry at a younger age. For her entire life the freeborn 
woman had slaves to guard her chastity. When she was young and unmarried, the 
girl's slaves had to ensure that that she was not violated and her virginity remained 
intact, and when she was married, they still had to ensure that she was not involved 
in an adulterous or shameful relationship. 

The chastity (sophrosyne, pudicitia) of the married woman was a constant 
source of anxiety for the Roman patriarchy, and it was strictly regulated. A person 
could basically be guilty of two sexual crimes: adultery (moicheia, adulterium) and 
sexual dishonor (phthora, stuprum). In the first instance, Susan Treggiari has 
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shown that the Roman concept of adultery was initially formulated on the basis of 
a married woman having an affair, and thus, was biased against women rather than 
men. Although men of course could also be charged with adultery, the point of 
departure was the violation of the free married woman (eleuthera).° In point of 
fact, adultery was seen as a crime not against the female per se, but against the man 
under whose authority she was—either her father, husband, or guardian. The 
offense of stuprum—a term that does not have an English equivalent, has to do 
with sexual misconduct with an unmarried woman, either a virgin or a widow.’ 
Pudicitia in the traditional sense therefore had different meanings for men and 
women, as we have already noted. For a woman it meant keeping her virginity 
intact until marriage, remaining chaste. For a man, it referred to mastering one’s 
passions and practicing moderation—notably, it also meant avoiding adulterium, 
but it did not mean universal sexual abstinence, as in the case of women. Men 
could use prostitutes or slave girls in moderation without damaging their pudici- 
tia. However, the unmarried man could not simply have sex with any slave girl he 
fancied—sexually violating another man’s slave could make the perpetrator guilty 
of stuprum. Stuprum was a legal offense, initially not as serious as adulterium, but 
punishable with a fine, although in more serious circumstances, like violating a 
freeborn boy or virgin girl, the punishment was more severe? But having sex 
with a prostitute or ones own slave did not hold the risk of engaging in stuprum. 
While women could also be found guilty of stuprum? men had much more sex- 
ual freedom than women in these contexts. 

Free Roman masculinity was essentially defined by two characteristics: a man's 
ability to dominate and master his wife, children, slaves, and his passions—in short, 
his dominium or despoteia; and the inviolability of a man's status by other men.” 
Holt Parker has portrayed Roman masculinity in what he calls the teratogenic 
grid." The grid is fundamentally based on the principles of activity and passivity. 
Masculinity is defined by activity, while femininity is essentially passivity. Any con- 
fusion of these roles results in gender and status abnormality and antitypicality. The 
Latin term for the normal active male is vir, and for the normal passive female, 
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femina or puella. The antitypes that Parker identifies are the abnormal passive man 

(cinaedus) and the abnormal active female (virago, tribas, moecha). These socio- 
sexual roles to a large extent governed everyday life between men and women in 
the Roman world, both juridically and culturally, and also informed notions of 
homoeroticism. Having sex with slaves, whether male or female, was acceptable, 
since being sexually available to the master was seen as a basic duty of a slave, 
whether the slave was male or female.” Of course, it was a highly shameful and 
serious crime for a free woman to be penetrated by a male slave. In a case like this 
the woman would lose all her possessions and be sent into exile, while the slave 
would be killed.” The teratogenic grid serves as a useful schema for understanding 
something about the formation of elite Roman sexuality in the late Republic and 
high Empire. It does have its limits, however, since it is unclear to what extent the 
schema was applicable in nonelite contexts. Nonelite men who did not have their 
own slave girls as sexual outlets resorted mostly to prostitution, which Kyle Harper 
rightly calls “the poor man’s piece of the slave system? 

We have noted the difference between adulterium and stuprum, and the free- 
dom implicit in male sexuality, as well as the importance of the inviolablity of men 
to Roman masculinity. In the later Roman Empire, these concepts underwent dra- 
matic changes with important implications for understanding slave sexuality. 
While early on stuprum was seen as a crime punishable by a fine, in later Roman 
legislation the punishment was death.” By the fifth century we see a much stronger 
juridical influence on male sexuality,“ and by the fourth century this influence is 
already very pronounced, especially in Chrysostom’s thought. Chrysostom is rep- 
resentative of the early Christian tradition that expanded the scope of sexual 
crimes—a development that is evident in the Christian interpretation of “fornica- 
tion" (porneia)," and the widespread adoption of sexual renunciation.’ As the 
New Testament is surprisingly silent on the issue of the sexual abuse of slaves,” 
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Chrysostom had to be inventive in order to make the scriptures relevant for 
addressing the problem of slave sexuality. 


REGULATING SLAVE SEXUALITY 


Chrysostom deploys three key discursive operations to address sexual exploitation 
of slaves: the desexualization of the slave body, the criminalization of its sexual 
violation, and its honorification. All three strategies should be viewed within the 
context of Chrysostom’s vision of domestic pastoralization, since sexuality is a 
domestic matter. The pastoralization of sexuality did not exclude the slave body; in 
fact it gave the slave body a great deal of attention, since it was such a common 
object of exploitation and sexual sin. 

When I speak of the desexualization of the slave body, I refer to a discursive 
process in which the slave body no longer serves as a morally and juridically neu- 
tral site that can be used as a sexual outlet for the free. The desexualization of the 
slave body takes place within Chrysostom’s universal sexual ethic, which favors 
marriage, sexual renunciation, and virginity (or widowhood) as the sole avenues 
for sexual expression. The majority of the new sexual conditions that Chrysostom 
placed on slave bodies were in fact applicable to all persons—for instance, avoid- 
ing premarital or adulterous sex, and general sexual abstinence—but the implica- 
tions of these conditions for the sexuality of slaves were quite different than for the 
sexuality of the free. In early Christian thought, marriage was necessary for two 
reasons: to produce legitimate heirs and to curb lust. “So marriage was granted for 
the sake of procreation, but an even greater reason was to quench the fiery passion 
of our nature,’ says Chrysostom, but “after the earth and sea and all the world has 
been inhabited, only one reason remains for it: the suppression of licentiousness 
and debauchery.” 

Virginity, however, is a higher calling in Chrysostom’s universal sexual ethic. It 
had numerous benefits over marriage; in the case of virginity there was no anxiety 
about managing slaves or being a “slave” to ones husband or wife.” Chrysostom 
directly applied the discourse of virginity to the body of the slave—virginity was 
no longer something reserved only for the freeborn, or an exoticism when found 
in a slave body. Slave women could and should also embody virginal honor; they 
must strive to be both physical and/or spiritual virgins. 
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Most importantly, the true test of virginity was not the intactness of the hymen 
(which is a modern, Western biomedical definition of virginity), but the presence 
of sophrosyné. Chrysostom expected slave women to have sophrosyne, and their 
owners to teach it to them.? For Chrysostom, there was a direct correlation 
between teaching slave women sophrosyné, and their desexualization and embod- 
iment of virginity. The key here is sophrosyne—female slaves were no longer 
exempt from corporeal and spiritual chastity. Slave women were not objects of 
sexual access anymore; they had to be vessels of honor, exemplars of sophrosyne. 
Even if women were not physical virgins, Chrysostom believed that the virginity 
ofthe soul, psychic virginity, carried equal weight in God's eyes. "For the pure soul 
is a virgin; Chrysostom explains, "although she has a husband, she is a virgin as to 
that which is real virginity indeed, that which is worthy of admiration” Any 
woman is now capable of being a psychic virgin, including slave women: “For vir- 
ginity of the body is but the accompaniment and shadow of the other, while that is 
the true virginity’ If Chrysostom believed that a slave girl, whether a physical or 
spiritual virgin, could exhibit sophrosyné, then the implication is that her honor 
could be violated. Thus, for Chrysostom, sexually violating a slave girl is an act of 
stuprum, and as we will shortly see, also adultery. Along with the spiritualization 
of virginity, we see a spiritualization of sexual dishonor—stuprum or, in Greek, 
phthora—in Chrysostom’s thought. The true virgin is he or she whose soul is not 
violated (aphthoros psychén). The slave body is absorbed into the rhetoric and 
practice of sexual honor and chastity, both physically and spiritually. 

Virgin slave girls were already a sought-after commodity in the ancient Roman 
slave trade. Their price was much higher than the price for nonvirgins. The reasons 
for wanting a virgin slave girl were varied. Some wanted virgin slaves simply to 
violate them, while others preferred virgin slaves because of their chastity and good 
character, especially if the slave was to guard the chastity of a wife or daughter. A 
good master might raise slave girls as virgins, while a wicked one might force them 
into prostitution.” Yet, attaching the value of virginity to the slave body had a 
moral impetus. Chrysostom disapprovingly describes the virginity testing that 
some slave girls, and free virgins as well, had to endure, especially when virgins 
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lived with men not related to them, and midwives went to virgins’ houses “in order 
to discern who is violated and who is untouched, just as people do with their slaves 
they purchase? The precise details of the virginity test remain sketchy. It was not 
necessarily, as we may think from a modern perspective, checking the hymen. In 
her study of virginity in the medieval period, Kathleen Kelly has shown that there 
were numerous methods of testing virginity, “such as examining the urine, observ- 
ing the effects of certain decoctions and fumigations, and even reading astrological 
signs” In patristic thought, the hymen seems to be more of a metaphorical inven- 
tion, something that has to be sealed.” According to Chrysostom, some virgins 
consented to such tests, and others did not; he believed that virgins had to demon- 
strate their virginity by their character. Both midwives and physicians probably 
undertook the task of determining virginity.** For Chrysostom, virgin slaves had to 
be of sound moral character as a test of their virginity.” Chrysostom notes that 
one’s status is not by any means a hindrance to virginity and good character: “Even 
if she is not free, even this status does not spoil her betrothal. It is enough to display 
a beautiful soul and to attain first rank"? In a different homily, Chrysostom makes 
the same point: “Even if a virgin be a slave, let her abide in modesty?” 

The slave body is further desexualized by its quarantine, by removing it from 
the vicinity of possible violators—in other words, young freeborn Roman males. 
Generally speaking, husbands and wives had to be careful with whom they associ- 
ated among the slaves, as Chrysostom warns: “Let neither demand a great measure 
of service from the slaves, neither the husband from the slave girl, nor the wife 
from the male slave; for even these things are enough to beget suspicion? Free 
persons had to be aware of how they interacted with slaves, especially of the oppo- 
site sex, since the walls of the ancient household had many eyes and ears. 
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Furthermore, Chrysostom also wanted male adolescents to marry early. He 
applied the same strategy that was used to guard female chastity—marrying at a 
young age—to young men.? A boy had to remain separated from all women, 
especially slaves, and he had to avoid the theater at all costs.** Chrysostom was 
well aware of the sexual dangers related to slave girls: “Let us take this precaution 
with the young people, too, and not draw their attention to where there are loose 
housemaids, immodest damsels, licentious slave girls.” We have here the entire 
vocabulary related to female slaves: “Let us give instructions and advice if we have 
such a housemaid or such a neighbor or anyone else of that kind? Chrysostom 
advises, “not to enter into conversation with the young lest a spark fall from it and 
engulf the soul of the youngster.” In this way, the lust of the boy can be managed, 
and the risk of committing phthora is dramatically reduced. The movements of the 
boy were strictly regulated, and his pedagogue also had to ensure that his bathing 
habits were free from the presence of females? 

It is interesting to note that some of the tasks Chrysostom advises the boy to do 
himself are duties that are very close to the body. So while a slave may cook for a 
boy, slaves should not be involved in any duties related to the physical care of the 
boy's body. “If, however, the boy would wash his feet, never let a slave do this, but 
let him do it for himself? Chrysostom says, and “do not let a slave hand him his 
cloak, and do not let him expect another to serve him in the bath?” All the duties 
that Chrysostom lists imply physical contact with the body of the boy—foot wash- 
ing (a very common job reserved for slaves), bathing, and dressing. Taking on 
these tasks would not only teach a boy self-sufficiency, but would help him avoid 
possible sexual contact with a slave, or at least to avoid any occurrence of lustful 
thoughts or flirting. 

Slaves were involved in the most intimate aspects ofthe daily lives of their own- 
ers. For instance, slaves often slept in the same room as their mistress. Slave girls 
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assisted in dressing their mistress, and prepared her perfume and makeup.” An 
additional advantage of tactical slaveholding was, then, that it limited the risk of 
phthora among the free members of the household. In his treatise on virginity, 
Chrysostom explains the disadvantages and risks of having too many slave girls in 
the household. One of the greatest risks 


is the presence of an attractive girl among the group—and this is bound to happen 
with many servants since the wealthy class is just as eager to have pretty ones as it is 
for many of them. So whenever a servant girl happens to stand out, if she captures 
her master’s fancy and puts him under her spell or has more influence over him 
beyond being admired, the distress felt by the mistress of the house is the same: she 
has been surpassed, if not in love, at least in youthfulness and admiration.” 


The appearance of slaves mattered to their owners. Attractive slave girls and 
eunuchs might cost more than others, and like the golden ornaments and jewel- 
encrusted vessels, attractive slaves were yet another symbol of status, wealth, and 
Roman decadence. The beautiful slave girl in the passage above posed a very real 
sexual threat to the mistress of the household, even leading to sexual infidelity on 
the part of the husband. Strangely, Chrysostom does not say much about the close 
proximity of attractive female slaves to free women (or men to men, for that mat- 
ter)—his concern is heteroerotic penetration, and he probably does not see two 
women or men together as that much of a danger (or simply does not think about 
it or ever mention it). In one of Chrysostom’s harangues on the decadence of the 
wealthy in comparison to the simplicity of the poor, he puts forward the image of 
a dinner table—the table of the wealthy had *many servants, outfitted with clothes 
not inferior to that of the guests, and brightly clothed, and wearing exotic trousers, 
beautiful to behold, in the very prime of life, stout and well-built” The table of the 
poor had “only two servants, treading all that vanity under foot? Yet, even tables 
of poor households had slaves and servants attend to them—this is clearly not a 
reference to the indigent, but probably the moderately poor. The description ofthe 
servants and slaves at the wealthy table is remarkable—Chrysostom describes 
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their beauty, but there are also some sexual nuances in the description. The serv- 
ants and slaves are physically attractive and well built. The exotic trousers (anax- 
yrides) seem to indicate an Eastern style of dress, as the term used may be related 
to a Persian word. Clothing was a very important social code in Roman society.” 
The slaves are not only physically beautiful and fashionably dressed, but they also 
seem to be exotic, similar to the cuisine set on the table—everything suggests dec- 
adence, excess, and exclusivity. The servants and slaves of the poor were few and 
simply clothed—the display of one’s slaves was also an ascetic trait and a symbol of 
wealth renunciation. And it was not only women who worried about slaves’ attrac- 
tions. Chrysostom also refers to paranoid and jealous men who suspect their wives 
of committing sexual crimes with the male slaves in the household. 

Sex with slave girls was seen as an especially pleasure-centered experience. 
Besides the simple titillation of regularly being with a new sexual partner, sex with 
slaves may have been seen as being particularly pleasurable because of Roman 
coital decorum and eugenics. Peter Brown notes the Roman belief that sexual 
positions had a direct influence on conception and development, and that the 
“adoption of a variety of sexual positions was a form of playing around in the face 
of mankind' great Mother, "Nature: men invented other positions as a result of 
wantonness, licentiousness and intoxication.’* The extent to which married cou- 
ples followed this tradition of coital order is, of course, open to speculation. Yet, 
sex with a slave or prostitute meant that the decorum of the marriage bed no 
longer applied, and the physical act of sex could be more liberal and pleasurable. 
Traditionally, at least, pleasure was not the primary purpose of lovemaking for 
spouses; rather, it was successful conception and eugenics that gained priority. 

Chrysostom, however, rejects the idea that having sex with a slave girl was more 
pleasurable. Being with one’s freeborn wife was much more pleasurable and hon- 
orable?—and "if someone seeks pleasure, let him especially avoid intercourse 
with a prostitute! ^6 Chrysostom therefore also desexualizes the slave body by 
removing all pleasure from the sexual encounter with a slave. These are the multi- 
ple strategies for desexualizing the slave body and guarding the slaveholder from 
possible phthora. 

The second discursive operation Chrysostom uses in his consideration of the 
sexual exploitation of slaves—the criminalization of the slave body's sexual 
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violation—is very closely linked to the first. The sexual exploitation of the slave 
body becomes a criminal act in Chrysostom’s rhetoric. We have already seen above 
that Chrysostom expands the notion of stuprum/phthora to include the sexual vio- 
lation of a slave girl. His assault on sexual sin, especially the sexual abuse of slave 
women and frequenting prostitutes, formed part of a systematic program of rede- 
fining and reconstructing sexuality and sexual sin in the broad framework of mar- 
riage, adultery, and virginity. Not only did Chrysostom expand the conceptual 
spectrum of phthora, but he also merged it with adultery (moicheia). In a homily 
solely devoted to the problem of fornication and adultery (referring to 1 Cor. 7:2), 
Chrysostom states: 


For we are not ignorant of the fact that many consider it adultery only when some- 
one should sexually violate a married woman. But I, myself, am saying that it is adul- 
tery all the same when one has sex with any woman—whether she is openly a pros- 
titute, a slave girl, or any other woman without a husband—it is wicked and 
concupiscent. For it is surely not only from the ones who are being violated, but also 
from the ones who violate, that the accusation of adultery is contracted. And do not 
mention to me now extraneous laws that drag wives who have been adulterized into 
courts of law demanding an account, but not demanding an account when those 
having husbands and wives are seduced by the slave girls. But I will read to you the 
law of God, which is similarly displeased with both wives and husbands, saying that 
the act is adultery. ... For even those from the domestic slaves are favored, that if a 
master receives chattels, he should violate none of them.” 


The sphere of adultery is now expanded, and not only includes violating a mar- 
ried woman, but even a professional prostitute (démosia) or a slave girl (thera- 
painis). Chrysostom’s contemporary, Ambrose, had the same view: “Any sexual 
offense (stuprum) is adultery (adulterium), it is lawful neither for a husband or a 
wife" The rhetoric also shows how prevalent the sexual abuse of female slaves 
was in late antiquity, despite the risks and measures to curb it. Conveniently, how- 
ever, Chrysostom emphasizes that it is the married partner who is seduced by the 
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slave girl (therapainisi prophtheiromenous), not vice versa, again illustrating the 
prejudice against the sexual integrity of slaves. Chrysostom believes that the rea- 
son that many men have intercourse with slave girls and prostitutes is because they 
had a deficient upbringing. Chrysostom again says that “even if the one who cor- 
rupts the married man is a prostitute, it is a case of adultery,’ but also adds that 
after marriage “they betake themselves to women who are whores, because they 
did not practice self-control (sophronein) before marriage.” He believes that the 
sexual abuse of slaves is conditioned and habituated into men at a very young age, 
and that may indicate that slave sexual abuse started, in some instances, while men 
were very young, probably at adolescence. Even some young boys sexually abused 
their slaves. 

To press the argument, Chrysostom asserts that God’s law overrides Roman 
law. While the Roman legal system was traditionally biased against the violation of 
free married women, the law of God does not favor status and is impartial? 
Chrysostom uses two terms for sexual violation in this instance: phtheiro (and 
various compounds of it, like diaphtheiro and prophtheiro; all verbal forms of 
phthora) and hybrizo. The term hybrizo has a broad linguistic-doulological scope 
in Chrysostom. It can refer to an insult in the general sense, as when a son insults 
his father and causes his enslavement,” or extreme punishment and physical 
maltreatment,” and sexual violation (often related to rape, abuse, or prostitution).? 
At times it is difficult to determine whether Chrysostom uses the word to denote 
sexual violation or simply excessive verbal and physical abuse.?* In his comments 
on punishment, Chrysostom objects when reasonable punishment (sophronizo) 
becomes violation (hybrizo), and he also states that the man who sexually violates 
slave girls also insults (kathybrizo) his wife.” In classical Greek literature hybrizo 
and hybris function quite often as euphemisms for sexual abuse. Both phthora and 
hybris are used interchangeably by Chrysostom to denote sexual dishonor (stu- 
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prum), which is now also considered an act of adultery. In earlier times, the con- 
cept of hybris was important in Athenian law, and protected any individual, 
whether male or female, slave or free, from this type of violation. Chrysostom’s 
deployment of the term closely resembles its use in Demosthenes,” whose rheto- 
ric may have been influential in this case, since Chrysostom may have been taught 
by Libanius or someone similarly schooled in Greek literature.” Demosthenes 
quotes the Athenian law of hybris, that "if anyone commits an insult against any- 
one... whether slave or free, or does anything illegal to any of these people,’ there 
is reason for legal action. "Listen, men of Athens, to how benevolent this law is,” 
writes Demosthenes. "It states that not even slaves deserve to suffer insult??? 

In Chrysostoms view, the law of God holds people who violate slaves liable not 
simply for phthora then, but for the highest form of hybris—moicheia. In this way 
the sexual violation of the slave is criminalized—anyone who abuses a slave, 
whether a prostitute or a domestic, not only sins,” but is also guilty of committing 
a crime (paranomos): adultery. The Latinized version of Greek moicheia is 
moechia, a term first used by Tertullian, and later deployed to refer to extramarital 
sex in the general sense. A moechus was a man who had sex with a woman besides 
his wife. The use ofthe Latin terms moechia and moechus is indicative of the change 
in late Roman sociocultural opinion and legislation regarding adultery and sexual 
violation.” Chrysostoms rhetoric functions within this shift in the perception of 
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sexuality in general, and more specifically, the sexual violation of slave bodies. In 
the end Chrysostom reaches back to the most archaic meaning of hybris, as an 
insult against God. The reason the status of the person violated makes no difference 
is because the crime is not against the slave in the first instance, but against God. 
“So that even if you should violate the empress, or even your own female slave who 
has a husband, the transgression is the same,’ Chrysostom explains. “Why? Because 
he does not avenge the persons that are harmed, but himself. For you are equally 
polluted, you have equally insulted God?9 Even if it is not adultery, but fornication, 
it remains an insult against God in Chrysostom’s mind. Adultery is also extended 
to apply to slave marriages despite their legal ambiguity. The slave marriage is vul- 
nerable to adultery in Chrysostoms eyes. It also tells us that although slave mar- 
riages did not enjoy official legal status, there was probably some unofficial yet 
significant and important recognition of slave unions in society. The popular and 
habitual status that slave unions enjoyed shows the limits of using legislation to 
understand everyday social relations in late antiquity. 

Interestingly enough, when the story of Abraham, Sarah, and Hagar (Gen. 16) 
is discussed Chrysostom needs to do some careful explaining as to why it was not 
a case of adultery. Chrysostom believed that what made their story unique was the 
fact that there was no jealousy or lust involved—in fact, Chrysostom praises Sarah 
for making such a great sacrifice in having her husband sleep with Hagar. It was a 
sign of the greatest affection to Chrysostom. Abraham did not take Hagar out of 
his own volition or lust—it is not, in this case, then the act of intercourse that is the 
problem, but the passions that lead to it. Abraham also never loved Hagar; his love 
was always for Sarah. The circumstances were different — Abraham had no lust and 
gained no pleasure from it. Hence neither was guilty of adultery. Chrysostom is 
oblivious to the plight of Hagar, who had no say in the matter at all—she simply 
had to be sexually available.“ 

Furthermore, although he often affirms and applies the teratogenic grid when it 
suits his argument, Chrysostom ultimately overturns it, negating the normalizing 
and abnormalizing tendencies of male activity and female passivity respectively. 
Chrysostom states: "For it is surely not only from the ones who are being violated, 
but also from the ones who violate, that the accusation of adultery is contracted? In 
this statement Chrysostom makes both the active (ton hybrizonton) and the passive 
(ton hybrizomenon) party culpable for adultery and sexual dishonor—teratogenicity 
is no longer based on active or passive sexual activity. The teratogenic grid of the 
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early empire is therefore no longer applicable in the context of slave sexuality. This 
restructuring of sexual teratogenicity seems to have been a general tendency in late 
antiquity. Mathew Kuefler uses an example from Ausonius to illustrate the same 
point, only in the context of same-sex passion—Ausonius writes that both those who 
commit sexual misconduct (stuprum committunt) and those against whom sexual 
misconduct is committed (stuprum perpetiuntur) are guilty of an offense (crimen).® 
Thus, masculinity, in Chrysostom’s view, is no longer determined by mastering and 
penetrating the bodies of social inferiors. The same standards of sophrosyné (as mod- 
esty) that were applicable to females are now also applicable to males. There are 
twelve occurrences of sophrosyne (or its derivatives) in the homily Propter fornica- 
tiones, and in four instances the term is coupled with the notion of dignity (semnotes, 
dignitas)" —Chrysostom is probably alluding to 1 Timothy 3:4, which reads: “A man 
must manage his own household well. . . with all dignity.’ 

This coupling is significant. In Roman law, if a person was guilty of a crime, 
especially a sexual offense, that person lost his or her dignitas, which made it dif- 
ficult for the person to participate in certain civic activities, such as being a witness 
in court or holding certain offices— dignitas was a very important aspect of free 
masculinity. It was especially linked to prostitution, as Thomas McGinn has 
pointed out; in Chrysostom, losing ones semnotes implies that one’s sexual status 
is akin to that of a prostitute.9 The loss of dignitas because of sexual misconduct 
was linked to infamy (atimia, infamia). Infamia could include a number of dis- 
honorable acts, including cowardice in the army and arranging double marriages, 
and, as Kuefler notes, it was often linked to unmanliness.” Most importantly, as 
with dignitas, infamia was linked to both female and male prostitution.? Chrys- 
ostom, in this case, speaks of dishonoring someone “by means of infamous 
behavior"? The combination of sophrosyne and semnotétos denotes sociosexual 
integrity, which is epitomized by being corporeally unified with ones wife and 
corporeally separate from any other woman or man. Chrysostom repeatedly 
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makes use of Paul’s argument of corporeal unity in relation to marriage found in 
1 Corinthians 7:4." And to show that the slave body is sexually out of bounds, 
Chrysostom rewrites 1 Corinthians 7:4 with a new doulological emphasis. “How 
does God's law then introduce here the same retribution for those in slavery and 
those in positions of mastery?" Chrysostom asks; and then as an answer he pro- 
vides the new rereading of 1 Corinthians 7:4: "And accordingly the husband is the 
master (despotés) of his wife's body, and the wife is the mistress (despoina) of her 
husband's body?” The husband and wife possess sexual dominion only over each 
other's bodies, negating any possible sexual domination they may claim over the 
slave body— the retribution is equal (isotimia) whether one violates slave or free." 

This strategy of criminalization is then also related to Chrysostom’s final dis- 
cursive operation—the honorification of the slave body; the slave body becomes a 
site that is no longer morally neutral, but has the capacity to cause honor, or shame 
if exploited. This is a very powerful strategy, since honor was a very valuable sym- 
bolic commodity in ancient times. The honor or shame of the slaves now reflects 
back onto the owner,” hence the importance of teaching slaves sophrosyne. Slave 
men had to be taught virtue so that they could control their own families, which 
was to the advantage of the owner's household.” Teaching sexual virtue was espe- 
cially important to Chrysostom. A slaveholder may even resort to intensive and 
violent punitive measures to curb sexual vice. “Rip her to shreds with the scourge, 
like some unruly and lascivious slave girl" Chrysostom says about the wicked con- 
science.? As we also saw in chapter 5, a licentious slave girl could be chained and 
confined in the owner's household. 

The sexuality of slave girls was therefore strictly regulated, even to the point of 
testing their virginity (in the ancient sense). It formed part of the very complex 
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system that comprised domestic honor. When Chrysostom expanded the concept 
of adultery to include all other sexual offenses, he made domestic honor even 
more fragile. This may also be one of the reasons why slave marriages and family 
life received some informal recognition in the household and society. Chrysostom 
uses the terms zeugnymi and syzeugnymi when speaking of slave unions, known as 
contubernia in Roman law, which convey a sense of informality (over and against 
gameo). The use of this terminology was a choice; others, like Basil, used the term 
gamos to refer to a slave marriage. And Chrysostom acknowledged slave unions as 
subject to adultery. This recognition was not necessarily a widespread sentiment— 
the choice to allow slaves to have certain familial relations was still the owner’s, 
and there is evidence that slave families were often split up, especially parents from 
children.® At times, slaves were also forced into certain relationships. Chrysos- 
tom laments: “In this way many have forced their domestics and slaves. Some have 
drawn them into marriage against their will, and others have forced them to per- 
form disgraceful services, perverse sexual deeds, acts of theft, financial fraud, and 
violence?* Yet Chrysostom himself suggests that a licentious woman might be 
given in marriage to a husband in order to limit her recourse to fornication. ^What 
if she is a prostitute?” someone may ask, and Chrysostom replies: “Yoke her to a 
husband, remove the opportunities for her to commit fornication?” Although we 
cannot know for certain, I believe that the rudimentary recognition of slave mar- 
riages and the attribution of modesty to the slave body—that is, the sophrosynic 
factor—as evidenced in Chrysostom, may also have implied that slave sex should 
exhibit the kind of decorum found among married couples, especially in terms of 
eugenics and ensuring good offspring from slaves. Statements like those of Chrys- 
ostom, and the practical consequences I have outlined, may have physically 
changed the way two slave bodies coalesced in lovemaking, showing the extent to 
which pastoralization possibly influenced some households. Just as feasting 
around the table had to be orderly,” so too did sex. 

Masters had immense control over the relationships of slaves, and the honor of 
the master overrode the happiness of the slave. We have already heard of the 
widow slaveholder who sold her slave girl because of the wickedness of the girl's 
husband." The paterfamilias had the authority to arrange a marriage for any of his 
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subordinates, including his children and slaves. Slaves were not allowed to “marry” 
without the consent of the master—yet another measure to protect domestic 
honor. Basil of Caesarea was very clear about this. He did not allow slaves to enter 
into secret marriages, which could be seen as an act of resistance or a desperate 
move for familial stability and security; Basil still affirmed the dominion of the 
owner over the relationships of the slave: “It is a grave fault even on the part of a 
slave to give herself away in secret wedlock and fill the house with impurity, and, 
by her wicked life, to wrong her owner?? The sanction of the master also deter- 
mined the rules of fornication and adultery for slave marriages. It is only a mar- 
riage, and thus not adultery, if the owner recognizes and authorizes the marriage. 
In slave marriages, the fiat of the slaveholder assumes the function of law. If the 
owner approves of the marriage, however, it is not a sin if slaves have sex, since it 
is not extramarital. "Ihe woman who yields to a man against her master's will 
commits fornication,” Basil warns, “but if afterwards she accepts free marriage, she 
marries. The former case is fornication; the latter marriage. The covenants of per- 
sons who are not independent (ton hypexousion) have no validity” The word of 
the slaveholder is therefore the determining factor in whether slaves commit for- 
nication or not, and the word of the owner solemnizes a slave marriage." Berna- 
dette Brooten rightly notes that besides the recognition of slave marriages by 
church leaders, and the sexual regulations imposed upon them, we know very lit- 
tle about the actual interrelational dynamics of these unions.* If we take all this 
into account, it seems clear that slaveholders principally used slave relationships to 
manage their honor. The point that needs to be made here is that Chrysostom 
affirms the potential of the slave body as a denominator in domestic honor, and 
sexual exploitation always poses a risk to the honor of the household. 

The implementation of this new universal sexual ethic, which did not differen- 
tiate between slave and free, is yet another aspect of the pervasive operation of 
domestic pastoralization. Sexuality is essentially a domestic matter. We saw in 
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chapter 3 that slaves were included in all aspects of domestic pastoralization, 
whether embodying sacerdotal authority as a priest over an enslaved family, or 
sharing in the religious rituals of the household. The pastoralization of sexuality 
likewise implied the inclusion of slave sexuality. But the efforts of Chrysostom’s 
vision of pastoralization had to be radical; hence we see that the slave body is 
desexualized, its violation criminalized, and it became a site for the transposition 
of honor or disgrace. 


DISGRACE COMMODIFIED: DOULOLOGY 
AND PROSTITUTION 


One of the greatest threats to pious domestic sexuality was prostitution. The sexu- 
ality of slaves and prostitution were closely linked both socially and economically. 
It is not possible to determine the exact numbers, but we know that many prosti- 
tutes were also slaves, and even those who were not slaves did not always have 
much agency in their own affairs. According to LSJ, there may be a direct etymo- 
logical link between slavery and prostitution—the Greek words porné (prostitute) 
and porneuo (prostitution) may be related to the term pernemi (to be bought and 
sold, or exported as a slave), emphasizing the fungibility of both slavery and pros- 
titution. However, the language of prostitution does not always refer to those in 
the actual profession. It is often the case that the term "prostitute" simply refers to 
a libidinous woman (or man). And sexual promiscuity was a stereotype very often 
associated with slave girls, especially by Chrysostom, so it is not difficult to see 
why the line between prostitution and the sexual promiscuity of female slaves is 
blurred.” 

Although prostitutes were often slaves or freedwomen, and slave girls were 
often thought of as private prostitutes, the actual profession of prostitution was 
clearly distinguished from the “domestic” sexual duties of slaves.” Ulpian distin- 
guishes between women involved in adulterium and stuprum and the prostituta; he 
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also notes the public (palam) nature of the profession of prostitution, and does not 
limit it to the brothel, but includes inns and taverns. Although he emphasizes the 
venality of prostitution, a woman could be seen as a prostitute even without 
accepting money if she made herself publicly available for sex.” It does seem that 
many people who owned brothels often made use of slaves for their labor require- 
ments. Ulpian refers to such slave prostitutes as instrumenti.? The clothing of free 
women and regular slave women was also different from that of prostitutes. Pros- 
titutes wore a toga.” 

Chrysostom also differentiates between the abuse of a domestic slave girl, often 
using the term therapainis, and a public prostitute, démosia or porné pandémos.” 
The close link between slavery and prostitution in Chrysostom can be seen in his 
use of prostitution as a metaphor: 


Earlier they were members of a prostitute, but Christ has made them members of his 
own body. Therefore, you have no authority over them anymore. Serve (douleue) him 
that has set you free [note the paradox again]. For if you had a daughter, and from 
extreme madness had rented her out to a pimp, and made her a prostitute, and then 
a king’s son happens to pass by and liberate her from that slavery, and marry her 
himself, you have no right then to ever take her back to the brothel. For you have 
given her away, once and for all, and you have sold her. It is also the same with us. We 
rented out our own flesh to the devil, that terrible pimp; Christ saw it and set it free, 
and removed it from that evil tyranny. It is no longer then ours but belongs to the one 
who set it free. If you wish to use it as a king’s bride, nothing stops you; but if you take 
it to where it was before, you will suffer just as those who are guilty of such outrages 
deserve.” 


This fairy-tale-esque passage exhibits all the elements that were also present in 
Chrysostom’s metaphor of slavery to God. Chrysostom uses the example of child 
prostitution in fact, which is interesting in itself. It shows that parents still had 
complete control over their children, and they could, and did, force them into a life 
of prostitution. Coerced prostitution such as the case above was outlawed in 428 
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by Theodosius II—an indication that it may have been quite prevalent at the 
time.” In 439 Theodosius also ejected all pimps from Constantinople and stopped 
collecting tax from them, as this was used as a justification of their continuing in 
their trade. Nothing is said of prostitutes, however, and for several decades tax was 
still collected from prostitutes inside and from procurers outside Constantino- 
ple.” It seemed at least common enough for Chrysostom to use it as a spiritual 
example. In the example, the girl is sold to a pimp (pornoboskos) into a life of pros- 
titution, and is then ransomed by a prince. Chrysostom makes it very clear that the 
parents have absolutely no authority over her anymore—she has been sold 
(epolesas) —nor can she be taken back to the brothel after being married to the 
prince. The heteronomy ofthe body is once again clear in this passage. At no point 
is the girl truly free; she belongs to her parents, then to the pimp, and then to the 
prince. Her agency is only passive, various types of servitude are chosen for her, 
and her body is vendible, evident in the use of the word poled, meaning “sell.” In 
the metaphor, before meeting Christ, one's body is like that of a harlot, and salva- 
tion is seen as ransoming the harlot from the pimp, who is the devil in this case, 
and becoming the property of Christ. Although this may be one of the more 
extreme cases, it also shows the risks of being a female, especially a nonelite female, 
in Roman society, and the very close links between slavery and prostitution both 
materially and metaphorically. 

By the same token, the concept of freedom (eleutheria, libertas) also had numer- 
ous sexual connotations—it denoted a state associated with sexual honor and 
chastity. Chrysostom contrasts the prostitute with two women in Roman society, 
the free wife and the virgin. The body of the prostitute was seen as the polar oppo- 
site of the matrona and the virgo. The free materfamilias was the embodiment of 
virtue and chastity, female dignitas and pudicitia. Chrysostom believed that pros- 
titutes could not in any way match the benefits of the free materfamilias. "A free 
wife offers at the same time pleasure and security, joy and honor, order and a good 
conscience; ? Chrysostom assures his audience. The inherent risks in frequenting 
a prostitute stand in contrast to the benefits of remaining with one’s wife. The 
materfamilias should be a symbol of the honor of her husband. While complaining 
about men who visit the theater, Chrysostom states: *How then will your wife look 
at you after this, when you have returned from such malfeasance (paranomia)?” 
The sight of the free wife puts her husband to shame: “How will she receive you? 
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How will she speak to you after you have so publicly disgraced the common nature 
of femaleness (gynaikeia)? Chrysostom asks, “and are made by such a spectacle 
the slave of a prostitute?” Prostitutes and slave girls are no longer morally neu- 
tral ground—it is shameful to have sex with them, and one’s whole household is 
brought into dishonor. 

The idea that slaves and prostitutes were morally neutral outlets for male sexual 
desire was common in Roman society." Chrysostom emphasizes the incompati- 
bility of the free materfamilias with the status of the prostitute further when he 
tells the men in his audience to imagine the women of the theater are their wives. 
The licentiousness of the theater and prostitutes in fact shame the very essence of 
femaleness (gynaikeia), and men ought to feel ashamed when seeing women 
exploited in the theater, since they share the same nature as their wives. In Greek 
medical literature, gynaikeia has a wide range of meanings, from referring specifi- 
cally to the menstrual period to being a term for diseases of women'?— Chrysos- 
tom’s use here is more general, but we must not overlook the corporeality implied 
in the term. The dancing bodies and exposed flesh of the women in the theater are 
a disgrace to ideal female corporeality, quintessential gynaikeia, which is synony- 
mous, for Chrysostom, with modesty, chastity, and reticence. “Tell me then, with 
what eyes will you look at your wife at home,’ Chrysostom asks, “having seen her 
insulted there?” The antics of prostitutes in the theater therefore insult all women. 
“Or how do you not blush being reminded of the partner of your home, when you 
see her same nature disgraced?” Chrysostom reminds men that both the prosti- 
tute and the free materfamilias share the same corporeal nature—hence, treating a 
woman like a prostitute is shameful, since she has the same nature (physis), the 
same body (soma), as a free materfamilias. "Both the prostitute and the free woman 
share the same nature and the same body,’ Chrysostom reminds his male audience 
members."* So while he builds on the distinction between the materfamilias and 
the prostitute, he also negates the distinction with an appeal to recognize their 
common femaleness. He acknowledges the social differences between the wife and 
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the prostitute, and emphasizes their natural and engendered similarity. The shared 
corporeal nature of all womankind therefore changes the game of sexual honor 
and shame for free men. Of course, the conversion of a prostitute, a major theme 
in late ancient Christianity, was very commendable." By turning to Christ and 
forsaking her old ways, the harlot gained dignity (semnotes).'"5 

Chrysostom refutes the idea that by promoting prostitution, one avoids adul- 
tery. Rather he believes that fornication and prostitution could increase incidents 
of adultery. Speaking to the younger people in his audience, and showing that this 
may have been a popular idea among young males, Chrysostom explains: "Ihe 
one who has not learned to commit fornication will also not know how to commit 
adultery.” Fornication does not prevent adultery, but actually prepares people for 
it. "But the one who wallows among prostitutes will quickly also go forward into 
adultery" Chrysostom adds, "and will destroy himself altogether, if not with the 
married, then with those who do not have such ties?'" Prostitution was a social 
danger to Chrysostom—so while he states that when married men sleep with 
women other than their wives, including slaves and prostitutes, they commit adul- 
tery, he emphasizes that when unmarried youths do the same, they prepare them- 
selves for adultery. Thus, such behavior is then not a sign of masculinity, but of 
weakness. 

There is also a strict government of vision in this instance, based on the words 
of Jesus in Matthew 5:27-28: "You have heard that it was said, “You will not commit 
adultery’ But I am saying to you that everyone who looks at a woman lustfully has 
already committed adultery with her in his heart?" This interiorization of adul- 
tery was very influential in early Christianity, and played a major part in expand- 
ing the scope of adultery to include prostitutes and slave women. Chrysostom 
speaks of “touching with the eyes,” which insults both the wife of the man who 
does it, and the one who is being desired. "For even though you have not touched 
her with your hand, you have fondled her with your eyes, and thereby it is consid- 
ered adultery.’ Chrysostom believed in the purification of one’s vision; while 
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instructing catechumens he warns them of the danger of beholding the mysteries 
of Christ, and then with the same eyes lusting after a prostitute and commiting 
adultery.” Blake Leyerle has shown that one’s sight and soul were closely con- 
nected in the Chrysostoms thought. The pollution of the eyes also implied the 
pollution of the soul.” 

The subjectivity of the virgin is also informed by that of the prostitute. The 
impenetrable corporeality of the virgin in particular is contrasted to the corporeal 
availability of the prostitute.'” Yet, Chrysostom complains that "if a virgin should 
meet a man, he says the day becomes unprofitable; but if a prostitute should meet 
him, it is auspicious, and profitable, and full of much business?'? While Chrysos- 
tom emphasizes the shared nature and body of the materfamilias and virgin with 
those of prostitutes when it serves his argument, he also makes use of their well- 
known social differences. He especially dislikes the vainglorious fashion trends of 
wives and virgins, and compares them to those of prostitutes. “We can no longer 
distinguish between prostitutes and virgins; look at how indecent they have 
become!" Chrysostom laments. ^A virgin's attire should consist of only what is 
necessary, plain and applied without effort,” he notes, commenting specifically on 
the trouble to which prostitutes go to market themselves.'^ Virgins had to be 
socially invisible—they should not be exposed to fondling either by hands or by 
the eyes. They should adorn themselves inwardly. Now their anopticism has faded, 
and they have become all but inconspicuous, in Chrysostom’s view. He says the 
same about free women parading themselves in the marketplace." 

The accusation that free women and virgins appear to be prostitutes is, first, an 
example of rhetorical animadversion. What Chrysostom means is that free women 
and virgins have now also begun to have the same corporeal vernacular, the same 
habitus, as prostitutes. Interestingly, in Chrysostoms discussions of penitent pros- 
titutes, it is not only their renunciation of sexual vice that draws attention, but, 
even more, their avoidance of wealth and prodigality, showing that some prosti- 
tutes, whether slave, freed, or free, made good money from their trade. Penitent 
prostitutes especially eschew excessive ornamentation and makeup. They exchange 
“sackcloth for silken clothes, smeared with ash instead of perfume,’ appearing like 
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corpses with no “makeup and rouge.”"* Everything about the life of the prostitute 
troubled Chrysostom, not just that they engaged in adultery with married men 
and in other sexual vices. He often associated the life of the prostitute with fast 
money, parties, and the entertainment of the theater—this explains why the 
motif of the penitent prostitute was such a powerful image to Chrysostom. Free 
women who lived such lives were not so different from prostitutes in Chrysostom’s 
mind—they were all part of the invective strategy of pornomorphism, a strategy 
readily applied by the patriarchy to subdue any form of female agency or power. 
Generally, however, sexual vice, whether prostitution or homoeroticism, was in 
almost all instances linked to luxury and material affluence in Chrysostom’s 
thought. 

But there is also a second dimension to Chrysostom’s pornomorphism in this 
case, extending beyond his usual invective against wealth. There may have been 
actual confusion of matrons and prostitutes in Chrysostom’s time. Prostitutes did 
not always wear their togas, and so the distinctions between matrons and prosti- 
tutes were not always clear in Roman society; men had to be very careful whom 
they accosted in public." Makeup and other forms of accessorizing were also 
associated with prostitutes, which explains Chrysostom’s slur.”* For Chrysostom, 
dressing up and putting one’s body on display in public is equal to an act of 
prostitution. “Do not please your husband by those means which prostitutes use; 
Chrysostom advises, “but by those ways worthy of free wives.””” 

As in the case of boys being overly adorned and effeminized, Chrysostom was 
especially worried that the filiafamilias might pick up the bad dressing habits of 
her mother. In the limited guidance given to mothers and daughters in his treatise 
on vainglory, this advice stands out: “Let the mother learn to educate her girl by 
these principles” he says, “to guide her away from extravagance and personal 
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embellishment and all similar vanities that are the mark of prostitutes.””° In fact, 
when women adorn themselves like prostitutes, they share the responsibility when 
their husbands start admiring prostitutes, and this is one of the greatest risks 
of pornomorphism: “Let us not teach our husbands to admire mere outward 
appearance.” The danger, to Chrysostom, is obvious: “For if your adornment is 
of this nature, the habit of looking at your face will make it easy for him to be 
enamoured of a prostitute"! Free, especially virginal, feminine decorum was 
very important to Chrysostom, and women who plunged themselves into “the 
indecorum (aschémosyné) of prostitutes,” even without having intercourse, would 
receive the same judgment, since they would attract the male gaze like a 
prostitute.” 

Advice like this on public dress was much more than simply a strategy of habit- 
uation—Susanna Elm has shown that during Chrysostom’s time in Constantinople 
there were intense “style” wars, especially in the public processions of orthodox 
and Arian groups. Arians were well known for their lavish processions. Yet there 
were also great orthodox processions through the city, and the empress Eudoxia's 
famous appearance in nothing but a slaves garb stood out as a highlight for Chrys- 
ostom: “She followed after the saints looking like a slave girl"? Eudoxia embodied 
the very essence of askésis, and by shunning her imperial attire, she made manifest 
her solidarity with monks and other ascetics. Virgins and matrons should avoid 
dolling themselves up like prostitutes, but should rather assume the type of sim- 
plicity seen in a slave girl. Simplicity was the new mark of distinction—less was 
more. 

Chrysostom then also uses the discourse of prostitution and pornomorphism 
as ascetic strategies. Along with his admonitions against vainglory, he linked pros- 
titution to the love of money. Chrysostom was disturbed by the excessive wealth of 
some prostitutes, especially in light of the poverty in other areas of society. Some 
of the less fortunate in his assembly might be troubled by the fact that prostitutes 
made more money than they did and wore more expensive clothes.’* Chrysostom 
was also very bothered by the fact that men preferred to give their money to pros- 
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titutes instead of to the poor.” Ironically, the whore chaser, in Chrysostom’s mind, 
was nothing more than a slave to lust, and a slave to the prostitute herself. 

Most importantly, Chrysostom associated prostitution with the loss of semnotes, 
not only for the prostitute, but also for the client. The sexual disgrace of prostitu- 
tion was spread by three means: by adultery, by possible reproduction, and simply 
by association. As we have already seen, Chrysostom includes prostitution in the 
scope of adulterous behavior; he makes prostitution a domestic matter. The impli- 
cation is that the social indignity of the prostitute is now transferred onto her cli- 
ent, whether he is slave or free. Disgrace becomes a type of socially transmitted 
disease," resulting from the man becoming one flesh with the prostitute.?* 

There is, of course, also the danger of gaining shame by reproduction—birth 
control was not what it is today, and it was not uncommon for prostitutes to 
become pregnant by their clients. Issues of conception, contraception, and abor- 
tion are therefore directly related to the doulology, since slaves were considered 
reproductive capital.?? The issue of reproductive capital is often discussed in terms 
of the domestic "breeding" of slaves, and the rewards for enslaved mothers who 
had many children. After all, it was from natural reproduction that the Roman 
slave supply was sustained. But when we look at the problem of reproduction in 
the context of prostitution, we again see how complex and fissured the concept of 
slaves as reproductive capital was, and Chrysostom provides an interesting account 
of what reproductive capital entailed in terms of prostitution, and slavery in gen- 
eral. Reproductive capital was not simply an issue of natural reproduction and 
supply and demand. It was part of a very complex cultural code, and entailed 
much more than simply rewarding slave mothers for having children. Chrysos- 
tom's comments offer us a glimpse of the “underworld” of slave reproduction, one 
that merits some discussion here. 

Children born from slaves, in most cases, became slaves themselves. Being a 
child of a “slave and a prostitute" was a status of great disgrace.” Unwanted off- 
spring were often exposed, picked up, and introduced into slavery.?! In a very 
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important passage, Chrysostom gives a very sobering account of the danger of 
having progeny with prostitutes: 


For even ifa child is born, it also brings disgrace on you, and because of you an injus- 
tice has been done to it in being born illegitimate and of low status. And even if you 
leave it a large sum of money, there is still disgrace at home, disgrace in the city, dis- 
grace in a court of law, and it is still the offspring of a prostitute and a slave. You will 
also stand disgraced, while you are alive, and when you have died. For even when 
you have passed away, the memorials of your shame remain. Why then bring dis- 
grace in all these ways? Why sow where the soil purposefully destroys the fruit? 
Where there are many efforts to ensure contraception? Where there is murder [i.e., 
abortion] before the birth? For even the prostitute no longer remains a prostitute, but 
you also make her a murderess. Do you see how drunkenness leads to fornication, 
fornication to adultery, adultery to murder; or to something even worse than mur- 
der? For I do not know what to call it, since it does not remove the pregnancy, but 
even prevents birth. Why then do you violate the gift of God, and fight with his laws, 
and seek what is a curse as if it is a blessing, and turn the chamber of procreation into 
a chamber of murder, and prepare the woman that was given for childbearing for 
murder? For in order to make more money by being pleasing and desirable to her 
lovers, she will not even hesitate to do this, in so doing heaping a great pile of coals 
on your head. For even if the shameless act is of her choosing, its cause is still yours. 
This also results in idolatry. For many people who wish to become attractive conjure 
spells, and libations, and love-charms, and a myriad other devices. But still after such 
disgrace, after murders, after idolatries, many consider it to be a matter of indiffer- 
ence, and many that have wives too. And so the mélange of evil is even greater. For 
witchcraft is further applied, not to the womb that is prostituted, but to the injured 
wife, and there are numerous schemes and invocations of demons, and necroman- 
cies, and daily fights, and unresolved arguments, and familial jealousy.” 
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Chrysostom considers prostitution one link in a chain of serious vices, all set 
on destroying the most important social unit in Roman society—the household. 
Although Roman law did not do much initially to curb the sexual exploitation of 
slave women, it did face the problem of illegitimate children. Excluding some 
exceptional cases involving adrogation, generally, men were not allowed to adopt 
their illegitimate children.’* In this way the patrimony belonging to legitimate 
heirs remained secure. Mixed-status reproduction was therefore something jurid- 
ically regulated, yet it remained complex and problematic.?* Chrysostom is very 
clear about this: having illegitimate children with slaves and prostitutes introduces 
an all-encompassing disgrace (atimia) for the male; there is disgrace in the house- 
hold, in the city, and in the courts. Even money cannot buy the child a better 
status. There is also an additional dimension to this shame—since Romans 
believed that they gained immortality and honor by producing legitimate heirs, 
the disgrace of illegitimate children would also endure. This passage also portrays 
the slippery slope of vice—drunkenness leads to prostitution, which leads to mur- 
der and idolatry. The body of the woman, which was made to bear children (paid- 
opoiia), now becomes a space for murder (phonos)—that is, abortion and contra- 
ception. In principle, Chrysostom did not differentiate between contraception and 
abortion; they were essentially the same thing in his view; contraception was 
proactive abortion, and, like many ancient authors, Chrysostom considers slave 
women and prostitutes as custodians of knowledge about abortion—which may 
have been a real possibility. Chrysostom’s use of the terms atokion (technically 
referring to contraception or “not-breeding”) and phonos (abortion, but literally 
meaning “murder”) to distinguish between contraception and abortion is conso- 
nant with the gynecological views of Soranus." 

The use of magic and superstition was not limited to the event of birth and 
infancy only, as noted in chapter 4—measures for contraception and abortion 
were inextricably interwoven with the magical arts, which was idolatry to Chrys- 
ostom. Uterine magic was used either for safeguarding a fetus, ensuring a safe 
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birth and healthy offspring, or for the purposes of contraception and abortion. 


While Chrysostom struggles to find the correct terminology, the term atokia is 
used to refer to medicines and magic that serve as contraceptives and abortifa- 
cients. As Helen King notes, “Since conception was a gradual process taking place 
over several months, the line between abortion and contraception was also drawn 
at a point different from our own??? Many methods of contraception were used 
in ancient times, including amulets made from a stone called hematite,?? apo- 
tropiacs containing herbs and animal matter, plants like saffron, and even fetus- 
es.‘ Chrysostom specifically notes the magic spells, love elixirs, and libations that 
are applied to the wombs and fetuses of all women, especially prostitutes. There are 
hundreds of different spells and remedies concerning conception, contraception, 
abortion, and birth in the Roman world. Pliny, for instance, identifies mandrake 
seeds and artemisia as useful for purging the uterus and removing a dead fetus. 
They are also useful when dealing with excessive menstruation. Pliny also men- 
tions two unknown herbs, arsenogonon and thelygonon, which can result in the 
birth of a boy or a girl, respectively.” Most importantly, we need to remember that 
ovulation was a modern discovery, and so was totally unknown to the ancients." 
In the context of slavery and prostitution, it is important to take the cultural con- 
text of ancient contraception, abortion, and drug use into consideration. In Chrys- 
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ostoms statements on contraception, abortion, and witchcraft (as well as all the 
other elements in his vice list), we encounter a typical male anxiety about the con- 
trol of fertility—by visiting a prostitute, Chrysostom implies, the male relinquishes 
his power over fertility and legitimate reproduction. Men were supposed to decide 
which infants lived and which infants died, since it was the man who planted the 
seed, while the woman was only the field in which the seed grew. Again, King’s 
observation is important to note here: “The myth of effective plant-based contra- 
ceptives may thus be a male expression of a fear that women hold the knowledge 
which could enable them to control the fertility of the household?" 

Wine was of course a very important elixir, not only for birth and abortion, but 
for sexuality in general; hence we find Chrysostom’s references to drunkenness in 
the list of vices associated with prostitution. Wine was the dominant psychotropic 
in Roman times, associated with Dionysus, and related to bodily heat and thus, 
sexual activity.“ Once again Pliny links various ancient cultivars of wine to both 
contraception and madness: "Even wine contains miraculous properties. One 
grown in Arcadia is said to produce the ability to bear children in women and 
madness in men,” Pliny explains, “whereas in Achaia, particularly in the neighbor- 
hood of Carynia, there is a wine that is reported to prevent child-bearing, and this 
even if women eat the grapes when they are pregnant, although these do not differ 
in taste from ordinary grapes.“ 

The lore of contraception and abortion was widespread. In entering the world 
of prostitution, the client also inevitably enters a world of drunkenness, adultery, 
murder, and sorcery. Although Roman laws regulated sorcery, there existed no 
specific law against contraception, despite numerous other laws on marriage, sex- 
uality, and children.” Regarding abortion, Chrysostom is not alone in his specific 
condemnation of drinks that apparently cause abortion and act as contracep- 
tives."* Jerome, who bemoans the state of virgins who have fallen from the church 
and become pregnant, states that they take potions for contraceptive and abortifa- 
cient purposes.” 

Like Chrysostom, Jerome also compiles a whole list of vices that accompany 
contraception and abortion. While methods of contraception and abortion may 
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have been quite prevalent among prostitutes and slave girls who were in danger of 
sexual violation, Chrysostom notes that spells were also placed on the wombs of 
free wives—this is probably a reference to the measures some men took to ensure 
that only their wife became pregnant (or not). The spell was supposed to ensure 
that the wife’s womb was only accessible to the husband's semen." The purpose of 
most potions and spells, however, was to cause abortion by means of menstruation 
or menorrhagia. Lunar cycles were also carefully monitored to help cause or pre- 
vent abortion.^' The necromancy and invocations of demons that Chrysostom 
mentions are probably references to the use of fetuses in witchcraft and similar 
rituals. Newborns, stillborns, and aborted fetuses played a prominent role in cer- 
tain ancient rites.” Such rituals were used as love spells and also divination. 
Chrysostoms earlier mention of a slave girl being called a Thessalian witch may 
also be a reference to the use in Thessalian witchcraft of rituals involving fetuses or 
spells involved in conception, contraception, and abortion. Along with the 
drunkenness, adultery, murder, and satanic rituals and sorcery comes the problem 
of domestic disagreements, fights, and jealousy. In Chrysostom’s description, this 
is the world in which a man enters when he frequents prostitutes. Yet it also sug- 
gests an aspect of the slave body as reproductive capital that is important to take 
note of here, especially because of the threat posed by the slave body to Roman 
society and Christian identity, notably in terms of who controls fertility—it was 
not simply about multiplying the number of slaves. The slave body as reproductive 
capital was also a problem that had to be managed by elite slaveholders. 

Finally, the sexual disgrace of prostitution was spread simply by association. As 
the discussion above makes clear, prostitution was simply one station in a network 
of sin and vice. By associating with a prostitute, a man came into close corporeal 
proximity with undesirables. “Tell me, should you and your slave go to the same 
woman? And I wish it were only your slave, and not also the executioner!" says 
Chrysostom. He continues: "And you could not possibly bear to take the execu- 
tioner by the hand; but the woman that has become one in body with him you 
embrace and kiss?^* In Chrysostoms view, he who lies with a prostitute not 
only becomes one body with her, but also shares her body with individuals from 
the lower strata of society, including fugitive slaves, gladiators, and the deformed 
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and ugly— perhaps even the executioner! Impurity and defilement are transmit- 
ted from one body to another. It makes no difference to the prostitute who 
approaches her; as long as they have money, she does not care about their status or 
appearance, and the free man is treated in the same way as the menial slave: "And 
this is the unique nature of prostitutes, that they are his who gives the gold” 
Prostitution makes all men equal, since *whether he is a slave, a gladiator, or 
whomever, yet if he makes a proposition, they receive him,” Chrysostom says, “but 
the free, even if they are more noble than anyone else, they do not entertain with- 
out gold?" 

Those who partake in prostitution not only associate with the bodies of lower- 
class people, but also find themselves in spaces ridden with vice. In particular, 
Chrysostom draws attention to the connection between prostitution and the 
theater. Actors and actresses were often associated with prostitution. Although 
they were not always slaves, there would have been slave prostitutes around the 
theater. Many restrictions were placed on people whose profession was acting, 
such as not being able to marry into the aristocracy; and the legislation of both 
Leo I and Theodosius II had implications for prostitutes involved in the theater. 
Chrysostom saw the theater as a place for wicked people and menial slaves. “For 
surely both adulteries and stolen marriages are there, and there are women prosti- 
tuting themselves, male courtesans, young people being effeminized;" Chrysostom 
notes. “All that is there is extreme lawlessness, all sorcery, all shame?** Here we 
have yet another list of vices, this time linking the theater with both male and 
female prostitution? adultery, the corruption of the youth, homoeroticism, and 
again, sorcery. The same is said about the hippodrome.'? In his invective against 
Julian, Chrysostom often employed these images. During the feast of Aphrodite, 
Chrysostom states that *male pimps and female procurers formed a circle with the 
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emperor in the middle, prancing through the marketplace and speaking and 
laughing in the way of people of that profession.” 

Chrysostom also denounces the presence of prostitutes at the wild parties, 
wedding receptions, and symposia of the rich. Such prostitutes may have come 
from the local brothel, or were slave girls in service of their owner—in many 
instances, however, these women were courtesans, upmarket prostitutes. The pres- 
ence of courtesans at Roman dinner parties and weddings is an interesting phe- 
nomenon that exposes many of the gender anxieties of Roman society, especially 
men’s concern to control women’s freedom.'? Chrysostom states: 


But those prostitutes, what is the meaning of them attending the wedding? They 
ought to hide their faces when there is a marriage; they ought to be buried, prostitu- 
tion is the corruption of marriage, yet we introduce them at marriage ceremonies. . . . 
For this is the nature of the prostitute. When you are preparing perfume, you do not 
allow any bad smell to come near. Marriage is perfume. Why then do you introduce 
the rotting stench of the dunghill into the preparation of the perfume? What are you 
saying? Shall the virgin dance, and not be a disgrace before her bedfellow? For she 
ought to have more dignity than them, she comes from the nurses arm, and not from 
the palaestra. For the virgin ought not to appear publicly at all at a marriage feast. 


A few general comments about the presence of prostitutes at Roman feasts are 
warranted here. Two types of prostitutes may have been present at such events—the 
regular, common prostitute (porné) and the upmarket courtesan (hetaira). If it was 
an elite feast, most of the prostitutes would have been courtesans, but we do read of 
many domestic slave girls also being present at such feasts and fulfilling sexual 
duties. Courtesans were regarded as having a higher status than common prosti- 
tutes. Sharon James has shown that the presence of such courtesans at feasts desta- 
bilized dominant male power, since courtesans were not on the same level as pros- 
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titutes, and preferred gifts and favors to payment.5* They were also more difficult 
to control than slave girls and prostitutes. Chrysostom was especially troubled by 
the presence of both prostitutes and courtesans at dinner parties and wedding 
feasts—and he purposely makes no distinction between a porné and a hetaira—to 
him, they are the same. Their presence at weddings is particularly troubling, since 
the wedding represents the rite of passage from virginity to married life, again 
showing the contrast between prostitution and marriage or virginity. Chrysostom 
was also very concerned about newlywed virgins acting like prostitutes at these 
feasts. 

For Chrysostom, the female body had to be under male control at all times— 
this is why he advises that the bride not even appear publicly at her own wedding. 
She should be the epitome of dignity. Having prostitutes present at the wedding 
shames both the bride and the groom. These women stand for everything Chrys- 
ostom is against: not only prostitution, but also the freedom of women—that is, 
women not under the direct and structured authority of a father and husband. The 
olfactory metaphor sums it all up—sweet and rotten smells simply cannot mix, the 
rancid will overwhelm the sweet. The character of prostitutes, and especially their 
speech, offend the sacrality of a wedding."® The virgin comes from the nurses arm, 
symbolic of the structured care and carceral space provided by the patriarchy, 
while the courtesan comes from the palaestra, a sporting venue often associated 
with the sex trade. Chrysostom approves of technologies of slavery like the 
nurse’s arm, as long as they are in line with the operations of the patriarchy, but a 
doulological operation such as prostitution and courtesanship disturbs him. 

The typical symposium scene troubles Chrysostom because it displays the excess 
and decadence of the elite class, and such gatherings lead only to destruction. The 
perfect example, to Chrysostom, of the consequences of such wild living is found 
in the narrative of Herodias’s striptease and the decapitation of John the Baptist.'* 
Herodias is the virgin who was forced to become a harlot, and her actions lead to 
murder and damnation. In fact, Chrysostom says that it was not Herodias who 
was dancing, but the devil who beset her. And there is a lesson to be learned from 
this story: “For it is not a head in a tray that the dancers now ask, but the souls of 
those who recline at the feast.” The price partygoers pay is much greater: “For 
when they make them slaves, and leading them to unlawful love, and beseiging 
them with prostitutes, they do not cut off the head, but slaughter the soul, making 
them adulterers, and effeminate, and prostitutes” The symposium transforms its 
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attendees, ironically, into slaves, and they lose their souls. Again Chrysostom pro- 
vides a list of those who exemplify sexual vice—they are adulterers, effeminate, 
slaves, and prostitutes themselves. Such men are described as effeminate probably 
because they are dominated and manipulated, in Chrysostom’s eyes, by women 
like courtesans and prostitutes. The dishonor spread by prostitution through adul- 
tery, reproduction, and association is not only domestic, civic, social, and juridical 
disgrace; engaging in prostitution also leads to damnation since prostitution, in 
Chrysostom’ thinking, is not only related to fornication, but specifically to adul- 
tery, drunkenness, revelry, murder, and sorcery. 


CASTRATED SOULS: EUNUCHISM, 
CASTRATION, AND SLAVERY 


One of the worst forms of sexual exploitation of slaves was probably the forced cas- 
tration of male slaves, which made them eunuchs. The eunuch (eunouchos) occupied 
a central but ambiguous place in the exploitation of slave sexuality and was a com- 
plex figure in Chrysostoms doulology.? Whereas Chrysostom constantly attempts 
to stabilize slave sexuality by including slaves in the politics of adultery, marriage, and 
sexual disgrace, the elusive character of the eunuch proved difficult to stabilize and 
orient even for Chrysostom. When it came to sexuality, Chrysostom was thoroughly 
Roman in that he depended principally on the absoluteness of male and female dif- 
ference. This formed the basis for his views on masculinization and kyriarchization, 
and informed his depiction of the operation of virtue and vice. Gender ambiguity 
was a problem for Chrysostom. Even though he lauds women who act virtuously like 
men, in his eyes women still have to know their place in the patriarchal hierarchy, 
and although they may act virtuously like men, they still remain women. 

In addition, the presence of eunuchs in the household contributed to Chrysos- 
tom’s and others’ anxiety over the role of the paterfamilias, while the presence and 
influence of eunuchs in the imperial courts were also a point of discomfort.’ 
Chrysostom also had to deal with a freed court eunuch, named Eutropius, who 
had fallen out of favor politically.’ Eventually, however, Christian authors includ- 
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ing Chrysostom adopted the idea of spiritual castration, which became an impor- 
tant symbol in the Christian neomasculinity of the later Roman Empire. The pres- 
ence of the eunuch also challenged Chrysostom’s understanding of male-female 
difference, masculinization, and of course slave sexuality, especially virginity. 
Coerced castration, however, still remained one of the cruelest and inhumane 
crimes perpetrated against unfree bodies.'” 

The majority of eunuchs in Roman society were either slaves or freedpersons,? 
and the details of their castration are murky. Roman law was very much against the 
practice of castration, and there were numerous laws in place to prosecute not only 
those who were responsible for performing castration, but also those who voluntar- 
ily accepted it."* With reference to the formulations of Ulpian, Walter Stevenson 
and Mathew Kuefler have shown that despite the complexity of the issue of castra- 
tion and eunuchs in Roman law, a somewhat structured terminology existed to deal 
with it.” Roman law identified three types of eunuchs: eunuchs by nature (natura 
spadones), people who have been made eunuchs (thlibiae thlasiae), and other 
eunuchs (aliud genus spadonum). These terms are probably Graecisms that slipped 
into legislation, not too different from what developed in the language of adultery— 
each term denotes the method of castration. Thlibiae thlasiae is probably related to 
the Greek term thlibð, meaning to “press hard,’ which refers to the procedure of 
tying up the scrotum and severing the vas deferens, while spado was derived from 
spaó, meaning “sever or tear,’ here referring to the surgical removal or simply cut- 
ting off of the testicles. “Natural eunuchs” were probably men with underdeveloped 
or injured sex organs from birth or adolescence, or perhaps intersex persons. 

Regarding their religious duties in Roman society,’ eunuchs were mostly asso- 
ciated with the cult of the Magna Mater, which had its adherents even in late 
antiquity;!”” it was supported by both Elagabalus and Julian."* Central to this cult 
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was the gallus, a eunuch priest who severed his genitals on the dies sanguinis (the 
Day of Blood, 24 March) as a fertility rite and perhaps as a sign of personal dedica- 
tion to a female deity."? Several Christian authors, including Prudentius, Lactan- 
tius, and Augustine," protested this cultic practice. 

Chrysostom notes that most people who have themselves castrated do so 
because they believe it will curb their lust. The numerous condemnations of Chris- 
tian self-castration indicate that some indeed practiced it.’ One of the most 
famous examples is probably Origen, who had himself discreetly castrated in his 
early twenties.’ Castration and becoming (like) a eunuch, it should be remem- 
bered, are instances of doulomorphism—even if some eunuchs were not slaves, 
the act was fertile (excuse the pun) with the symbolism of slavery. The more 
famous episode in the Bible involving a eunuch is the story of Philip and the Ethi- 
opian eunuch (Acts 8:26-40); however in his interpretation of this narrative, 
Chrysostom hardly makes note of the court official’s status as a eunuch; rather 
Chrysostom lauds the eunuch’s love of scripture and his religious zeal.** In his 
discussion of the most influential biblical verse regarding castration, Matthew 
19:12 (which Origen, despite his inclination to allegory, took literally), Chrysos- 
tom explains: 
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For the severing of a body part is not able to repress such waves, and to calm them, like 
the strap of reason; actually, it is only reason that can achieve this.... But when he 
says, that they made themselves eunuchs [Matt. 19:12], he does not mean the excision of 
the genitals, far from it, but the severance of evil thoughts. So the one who has severed 
his genitals, in fact, is subject even to a curse, as Paul says, I wish those who trouble you 
would emasculate themselves [Gal. 5:12]. And understandably so! For such a person is 
busy with the deeds of murderers, and giving ear to those who slander God's creation, 
and opens the mouths of the Manichaeans, and is guilty of the same maleficent acts as 
those who mutilate themselves among the Greeks. For to cut off our body parts has 
been a demonic act from the very beginning, and a satanic plot, so that they may 
defame the work of God, and maim this living creature, and not allowing for freedom 
of choice, but to the nature of our members, so the greater part of them may sin safely, 
as being irresponsible. And they doubly harm this living creature, both by mutilating 
the members, and by suppressing the zeal of free choice on behalf of good deeds.’ 


There are three important discursive operations in this passage. First, Chrysostom 
removes lust from the area of the genitalia and places it in the seat of reason. More 
accurately, following a Platonic division of the soul, Chrysostom probably believed 
that lust resided in the liver, the seat of the irascible part of the soul, which had to 
be controlled by the rational part of the soul, located in the brain. Second, he 
spiritualizes castration, opening up the possibility of becoming moral eunuchs. 
Third, Chrysostom uses castration as a vilifying technology, a strategy of othering 
against social outsiders like the Jews and Manichaeans. 

First, then, Chrysostom separates lust from the function of the genitals; 
he “degenitalizes” lust—essentially, lust does not originate from the genitalia 
but from free will (proairesis)—even eunuchs can still choose to lust. Like many 
other early Christian thinkers, Chrysostom does not suggest that desire be eradi- 
cated from the soul, but that it be directed toward proper objects, like one’s hus- 
band or wife, or Christ. This is a very important move for Chrysostom, since he 
places his argument in line with a long tradition that addressed the problem of lust 
in eunuchs—his view is not unique. It was traditionally believed that castration 
had two aims—to return to a state of childhood (or to become like an angel), and 
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to prevent loss of the vital pneuma. The pneuma was seen as highly concentrated 
blood, and one’s essential and invaluable life essence. Adherents of the latter view 
believed that if the pneuma is not lost by the transmission of sperm, it transforms 
into psychic pneuma, thereby strengthening the moral and spiritual dimension of 
one’s existence. Castration was not, initially, focused on inhibiting sexual desire, 
but on remaining infertile and cultivating spiritual fertility—eunuch priests of the 
cult of Cybele could still achieve erections.” The fact that eunuchs, like the galli, 
were still sexually active (the galli are supposed to have even practiced a type of 
sacred prostitution), did puzzle Graeco-Roman society, since their ability to be 
sexually active went against what seemed to be conventional wisdom at the time. 
There was now a clear distinction, medically, between the flow and distribution of 
pneuma for the sake of fertilization, and the simple act of ejaculation. 

The symbolic link with early childhood probably also informed popular belief 
about the lack of sexual drive in eunuchs. Moreover, the practice of self-castration 
may also have been angelomorphic, a sign of an almost prelapsarian restoration in 
which people will become like asexual angels," where there truly is “no more male 
or female” (Gal. 3:28); it also negates any chance of circumcision or reproduction of 
slave offspring, thereby also fulfilling the promise of “no more Jew or Greek; and “no 
more slave or free.” Some may have regarded eunuchism as a higher natural state, a 
state of perfection. Paul was an example to Chrysostom of someone who was totally 
impervious to natural lust, and so also resembling the angelic or spiritual eunuch 
state.?? Coincidentally, Chrysostom believed angels were also slaves of God." 

But Chrysostom warns against this, and notes that castration goes against 
nature. In fact, the reason castration is punished is because it is unnatural. Chrys- 
ostom uses the same reason to argue for the prosecution of same-sex passion— 
both castration and homoeroticism are unnatural to Chrysostom and therefore 
subject to punishment. “Ask for what reason the legislators punish those who 
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make men eunuchs; Chrysostom says, “and you will see that it is for no other 
reason than the fact that they mutilate nature?’ The view that eunuchs were 
immune to lust was still very common in the fourth century, and it prompted Basil 
of Ancyra to warn virgins against the dangers of eunuchs. Basil states that cas- 
trated men actually burn with more desire and are less restrained because they 
know they have no risk of making a woman pregnant. This type of advice was 
relevant especially for elite Christian households in which eunuchs were both a 
safeguard for the chastity of unmarried girls and something of an exotic commod- 
ity—the physical beauty of eunuchs is often emphasized in the sources.'* 

Chrysostom often refers to elite masters who own “swarms of eunuchs.”” The 
exoticism of eunuchs is a particular sign of decadence to Chrysostom—in refer- 
ring to the inner adornment of saints, he excludes a whole list of elite luxuries: "It 
is not from bracelets, or from necklaces, or from their eunuchs either, and their 
slave girls, and gold-embroidered dresses, but from their labor for the sake of the 
truth?” For Chrysostom lust is not a problem of the genitals but a problem of 
reason and the will; lust does not rest in the loins. “But it is not so with respect to 
lust, but many who have been made eunuchs have not been freed from the fire that 
burned within them,’ Chrysostom explains, "for the desire lies in other organs 
[perhaps the liver and brain], imprinted inwardly in our nature? 

In Homiliae in Matthaeum 62.3, Chrysostom states that only the "strap" (chalinos) 
of reason can “repress” (katastellein) the waves of lust. His choice of words suggests 
a pun, first with the term chalinos, which alludes to the straps used to tie up the 
testicles, and then with the term katastello, which can also mean “repress, reduce, or 
restrain.” Chrysostom’s argument here about the seat of lust is Platonic—it is reason 
(logismos), or the rational part of the soul, that controls lust, which is usually located 
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in the irascible part of the soul.”* The link between castration and sexual restraint 
inevitably boils over into the debate about virginity. Some believed that eunuchs 
were virgins par excellence, since they had severed any physicality that could lead to 
sexual intercourse. But Chrysostom refutes this point as well: “No one would praise 
eunuchs for virginity because they do not marry. .. the mutilation of their bodies 
deprives them of this virtue??? The prime reason for marriage—to produce 
legitimate heirs—is not an option for eunuchs. Here again the focus is not on their 
lackluster libido, but their sterility. 

After he degenitalizes lust, Chrysostom introduces a discourse of spiritual cas- 
tration.” It is not the physical act of castration that is a mark of distinction, but 
when one becomes a spiritual eunuch, one has removed vice from one’s nature. 
Chrysostom rightly notes that most people who become eunuchs did not have any 
choice in the matter, since they were slaves—physical castration is thus juxtaposed 
to the doctrine of free moral agency. Whether one is a physical eunuch or not, one 
retains free will (proairesis) when choosing the path of spiritual castration, and this 
is much more admirable to Chrysostom. This was also true in the case of Chrysos- 
toms other doulomorphic metaphors. Ironically, most of the Christian slave 
metaphors professed to grant the institutional slave agency. 

The promotion of spiritual castration had two purposes. First, spiritual castra- 
tion served as an antitype to Christians who had performed physical self-castra- 
tion and was an attempt to deter others from doing the same—it thereby served to 
counterbalance the uncomfortable gender ambiguity of physical eunuchs. Second, 
as Kuefler has shown, it represented the new ideal of Christian masculinity, espe- 
cially embodied in the figure of the manly eunuch, and more generally, in monas- 
ticism. Kuefler states that “the eunuch served as a symbol not only of the dangers 
of traditional Roman masculinity but also of its Christian transformation??? 
Chrysostom used the same strategy of interiorization with regard to virginity; 
spiritual castration is simply another version of Chrysostoms strategy of spiritual 
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virginity, and an element of the universal framework of slavery to God. In this 
sense, Chrysostom also incorporates the metaphor of the court eunuch and his 
king— Christ: “Eunuchs especially ought to stand by the king? Chrysostom then 
qualifies the statement: “By eunuchs, I mean those who are of sound mind, having 
no wrinkle or blemish, high-minded, having the perspective of the soul, gentle and 
quick-sighted, energetic and accomplished, not sleepy or supine, full of the utmost 
freedom? Spiritual eunuchs are not enslaved like many physical eunuchs, but are 
free. 

Finally, Chrysostom uses the motif of castration as an alterizing invective strat- 
egy. Here we especially see the anxiety surrounding the gender ambiguity caused 
by castration coming to the fore. Chrysostom does not refer to natural eunuchs 
here, but to those who have performed self-castration. Castration is both denatu- 
ralized and demonized in Chrysostom’s rhetoric—castration becomes a form of 
blasphemy against God as the creator of nature.” Castration, as noted above, is 
also the epitome of the renunciation of free moral agency: it has a servile nature. 
Examples from various heretical movements support this extreme pathologiza- 
tion. As a resolution to the confusion Matthew 19:12 may cause, Chrysostom posits 
Paul's words from Galatians 5:12, and thereby concludes that castration is in fact a 
curse, not a religious blessing. Castration is associated with Jewish circumcision, 
as is evident in Chrysostoms reference to its association with murder—Chrysos- 
tom refers to the Jews as murderers of Christ and worse.” Circumcision becomes 
castration, mutilation, and a curse. 

It was not the first time that opponents of Judaism accused Jews of genital muti- 
lation. The emperor Hadrian also considered circumcision a form of castration, 
and banned it under Roman law that forbade castration; this despite the fact that 
Judaism outrightly rejected castration."? In fact, the Christian reaction against 
castration was not unique, but rather the result of an intersection of Jewish, Chris- 
tian, and Graeco-Roman attitudes toward the practice.*” Jews owning Christian 
slaves was a major problem for Christians in late antiquity. A Christian slave 
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owned by a Jewish family might experience numerous difficulties, since Jewish law 
required slaves to be circumcised, but Christian law forbade it.” Constantine 
already forbade this practice of circumcising Christian slaves, but this does not 
mean it ceased. It was perhaps just as troubling to be a Jewish slave in a Christian 
family. Due to these regulations, however, it is likely that Christians and Jews tried 
to avoid purchasing slaves with opposite religious affiliations. In the fourth cen- 
tury there were numerous legislative acts banning proselytism of Christian slaves 
by Jews, until Justinian totally banned Jews from owning Christian slaves.”" 

In the same breath, Chrysostom uses the negative slave metaphor of eunuchism 
and castration against the Manichaeans, showing how doulology was used as an 
invective strategy. The centrality of freedom and free moral choice in Chrysostom’s 
invective demonstrates how he again contrasts moral freedom with moral slavery. 
Both his references to slandering against nature and God's creation, as well as the 
idea of self-mutilation, are directed to the Manichaeans along with the Jews.” 
Self-castration and eunuchism are central to Chrysostom’ invective against Man- 
ichaeism. Chrysostom also links the Jews’ circumcision and the Manichaeans self- 
mutilation in his interpretation of Galatians 1:4. Chrysostom was acquainted 
with Manichaeism, albeit from a position of animosity, and refutes Manichaean 
doctrine by trying to show that creation and the human body are not inherently 
evil (this would be in conflict with Chrysostom’s notions of free will). The fact that 
there is goodness and virtue in the world, as embodied by ordinary human beings 
like the apostle Paul, shows that creation is not inherently evil. Rather, it is “the 
depraved moral agency” (ten proairesin ten diephtharmenén) that causes hardship 
and suffering.?* The strict Manichaean disciplinary regime is vilified by Chrysos- 
tom and is called self-mutilation. 

The Manichaeans did have a negative view of the body, but Chrysostom’s view 
that they lacked proper spiritual discipline is simply not accurate, since they incor- 
porated the same strict discipline in their religious and spiritual practices.?^ Their 
practices were aimed at psychic purification in service of their migration to the 
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divine realm.” In his interpretation of Galatians, Chrysostom again notes that the 
Manichaeans practiced self-castration. There is a possibility that Chrysostom is 
correct, since they did exhibit a highly oppositional stance against sexual inter- 
course—it is very difficult to verify though, since I am not aware of any Man- 
ichaean author who refers to Manichaean castration, although the myth of Ura- 
nuss castration was influential?" There are later instances of self-castration by 
Manichaeans during the Muslim period—for instance the case of the radical 
ascetic M'gallyane—but these were exceptions rather than the rule, and other 
Manichaeans rejected such behavior.?? Chrysostom is then probably referring to 
Manichaean radicals or relying on folkloristic traditions that speak of Manichaean 
castration—otherwise this is simply a form of extreme sexual slander against 
Manichaeism. 

Since castration functions here as invective rhetoric with a very broad sematic 
range, Chrysostom may also be referring to the Manichaeans negative view 
of marriage and reproduction (not sexual intercourse) and their contraceptive 
efforts. Manichaean cosmological formulations led to a very negative view of 
marriage and procreation, but not necessarily sex.” The Manichaean elect were 
not allowed to have sex, while all other members were forbidden to have children. 
Various contraceptive and probably abortifacients were employed to guard against 
unwanted progeny, including having women wash out their vagina after inter- 
course, fellatio, herbal contraceptives, and barrier methods? But the point 
Chrysostom constantly emphasizes is that evil is not seated in a physical part of 
the body, but lies in the corrupt part of the soul and in the evil volition. 

The final element in this invective conglomeration is what Chrysostom refers to 
as the custom of the "Greeks? Without a doubt this refers to the cult of Cybele the 
Magna Mater, and to the legends of the castration of Attis. Chrysostom specifically 
refers to the galli, who, along with the Jews, Manichaeans, and anyone else practic- 
ing self-castration, not only mutilate the body, the creation of God, but also mar 
free moral choice. The invective of self-mutilation and castration should also be 
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seen as leaning toward feminization. Chrysostom recurrently uses the slander of 
effeminacy to shame his opponents™!—it is a direct assault on their masculinity; 
the physical mutilation of men, whether it is circumcision or self-castration, is in 
Chrysostom’s mind a sign and symbol of everything that is abnormal, unnatural, 
effeminate, and morally depraved in pagan, Jewish, and heretical Christian cul- 
ture. This is also why eunuchism is central to Chrysostom’s polemic against 
homoeroticism. 

We have seen thus far that Chrysostom envisions a type of spiritual castration, 
which is seen as severing vice from one’s life. This metaphor is a positive use of the 
metaphor of castration and the eunuch; however, Chrysostom also uses the meta- 
phor of eunuch slaves in a negative sense against those monks living with virgins 
in “spiritual marriage,” and here again the problem of gender ambiguity surfaces. 
In his polemic against syneisaktism, or so-called spiritual marriage, Chrysostom 
laments: 


The men receive the women at the door, strutting as if they had been transformed 
into eunuchs, and when everyone is looking, they guide them with enormous pride. 
Nor do they slink away, but go so far as to glory in their performance. Even at that 
most awesome hour of the mysteries, they are much occupied with waiting on the 
virgins’ pleasure, providing many of the spectators with occasion for offense.” 


We can see here that Chrysostom disapproves of any “unnatural” gender hier- 
archization that these relationships display, and the invective of gynaecodouly is 
also implied in this context, perhaps with even more vigor than in previous 
instances.” Here, the virgins abandon their "natural" gender roles and adopt 
the facade of the masculine. The males are seen as effeminate and slavish.” 
Chrysostom describes these monks as men who resemble “effeminate soldiers 
who throw away their shields and sit down with a spindle and a basket,” and now 
they have the reputation "above all slaves of women, because we have dashed to the 
ground all the nobility given us from above and exchanged it for earthly servility 
and shabbiness.”* We again find the term gynaikodouloi, along with other 
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homoerotic terms of invective like malakoi and douloprepeia (men resembling a 
slavish disposition). We also saw in chapter 2 that Chrysostom used different 
types of slave metaphors to differentiate various forms of moral slavery. In the 
previous examples he referred to sick, overworked slaves, slaves owned by slaves, 
and prostitutes. 

But here, Chrysostom compares such a monk not only to a slave (specifically, a 
pseudo-male slave and, ironically, a man-footed animal, an andrapodon), but also 
to a eunuch. Why are these men compared to eunuchs? Because eunuchs were 
viewed with a great deal of suspicion in Roman society on account of their gender 
ambiguity. Eunuchs were often stereotyped as sexually perverse and untrustwor- 
thy. The eunuch represented a threat to conventional masculinities; hence the 
move toward spiritual castration.” These male slaves of lust abandon natural gen- 
der roles; they are compared to eunuch slaves, emasculated slaves. Since the men 
in these spiritual marriages fail to embody traditional masculine roles expected in 
Roman society, they destabilize Christian masculinity. They are dominated by 
women, gynaikodouloi. They are denigrated as being soft, effeminate, irrational, 
and slavish.” 


The discourse of sexuality was one of the most common technologies of subjec- 
tivation in the ancient world. Who you were, your status, your civic and religious 
participation, were influenced by sexuality. Most importantly, the discourse of 
sexuality lent itself to strategies of pathologization and abnormalization. Chrysos- 
tom recommended strict regulation of slave sexuality, and vehemently warned his 
audience against the sexual exploitation of slaves. His many admonitions against 
the sexual abuse of slaves, even to such an extent that he, along with various others, 
restructured the whole terminology and conceptual framework related to slave 
sexuality, is indicative of the prevalence of the sexual exploitation of slaves in 
Roman society. This restructuring forms part of his program of domestic pasto- 
ralization—in fact, the pastoralization of sexuality, especially slave sexuality, may 
have been one of the most important discursive operations of pastoral power. 
Advice such as what we see in Chrysostom did seem to have an impact, since later 
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legislation does reflect the changes in sexual offenses that bishops like Chrysostom 
and Ambrose envisaged. Whether this advice led to a decline in the sexual abuse 
of slaves is another question. The very fact that it was later written into legislation 
may prove the contrary, that Chrysostoms advice was not entirely followed. Fur- 
thermore, what we should not forget is that everything we know about slave sexu- 
ality comes from the pens of nonslaves— Chrysostom would not have been able to 
write from a slave's perspective, so the sources are biased. 

What is also clear is that Chrysostom simply replaces one form of sexual regu- 
lation with another. There is no reason to believe that this new ethos of slave sexu- 
ality was any less oppressive or ameliorative—it may have simply added to the 
technologies of sexual exploitation and pathologization common to slave corpore- 
ality. The regulation and conceptual restructuring of slave sexuality may simply 
have involved the substitution of one form of exploitation for another. The new 
regulations made no difference to the slaves carceral state—in fact, the strict 
repression may have even intensified the carceral state of the slave. Nowhere is the 
slave body afforded any sexual liberation. New regulations may also have increased 
the grip of kyriarchal power on the sexual life of the slave, since slaves were now 
forced, violently at times, to exhibit sophrosyne, a value structured for free, not 
enslaved society. And as we saw, sophrosyne was often written very violently onto 
the slave body. Unwanted marriages may also have been arranged, or happy ones 
dissolved, along with the separation of children from parents. The criminalization 
of the slave body's sexual violation may also have intensified abuse, intimidation, 
and manipulation, since the slaveholder could be found guilty of a significant 
offense. 

The two slave sexualities that expose the most significant fissures in masculinity 
and kyriarchy are prostitution and eunuchism. In late antiquity we see very strict 
regulation of, even an assault on, prostitution. This is another sign of the intense 
pastoralization of the domestic sphere and its sexuality— prostitution was a threat 
to domestic integrity and honor, and served as a front of resistance against men 
who aimed to control the fertility of females to whom they had sexual access. Pros- 
titution no longer deterred men from adultery, but became a manifestation of it; 
slave sexuality was increasingly measured by the standards of free sexuality. Slaves 
found the standards of free masculinity difficult to meet without the structures 
and support systems to which free persons had access. 

All these shifts are indicative of the changing face of Roman masculinity with 
the rise of Christianity. In this crisis of masculinity, the basic concept of Roman 
sexuality, including the role of slavery in sexual discourse, had to be rethought. A 
new universal sexual ethic had to be implemented, one that did not distinguish, in 
principle, between slave and free. The various transformations of sexuality during 
this period manifest the interests of the new guarantors of power—namely, the 
agents of pastoralism. The inclusion of sexual transgression in the domain of sin 
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was in itself significant.”” Sexuality had always been a religious matter, and sexu- 
alities considered to be deviant were now subject to both social and religious 
pathologization; hence Chrysostom’s inclusion of prostitution and castration 
among other serious sins, such as drunkenness, adultery, heresy, idolatry, murder, 
blasphemy, and sorcery. 

But it was the sexuality of the eunuch that stood out as an example of gender 
destabilization and a source of anxiety to authors like Chrysostom. It was repeat- 
edly emphasized that the gender ambiguity of eunuchs upset the systems of mas- 
culine power in Roman society, and both the obsession to outlaw castration and 
the promotion of spiritual castration aimed to reshape the sexuality of the eunuch 
and transform it into a new standard of masculinity. However, perhaps there was 
a more pervasive operation of power than the (de- and re-)masculinization of the 
subjectivity of the eunuch. If we examine the discourse of eunuchism and castra- 
tion in Chrysostom, there is a very apparent philosophical and social disinvest- 
ment in the castrated slave body itself. No questions are raised about the violence 
and mutilation that slaves had to endure without a choice in the matter. Rejection 
of castration was the true operation of free moral choice for Chrysostom, but the 
issue of the corporeal disfigurement of slaves who had no choice in the first place 
rarely surfaces. Although Roman legislation addressed the problem of castration 
(or rather imposed a policy of “out-of-sight-out-of-mind”), it took no action 
against eunuchism itself; people still owned eunuchs, and they were prominent in 
most structures of Roman society. As in the case of slavery in general, castration 
became a matter of indifference, and the church again attempted to draw the atten- 
tion away from this violent mutilation of human beings by positing a spiritual 
castration, a spiritual mutilation. 

Pastoral power reserved the right to act against coerced castration and the 
making of eunuchs. It took a stand against castration as a violation of masculinity 
and nature, but took no action to abolish it as a form of violence particularly aimed 
at the slave body. As is appropriate near the conclusion of this book, we may look 
at the body of the eunuch as telling the story of the power of kyriarchy, and it is 
clear that that story has come full circle; castration represents the inscription of 
domination in the worst sense, standing out as a pillar in the history of calami- 
ties.?? Despite the masculinity inscribed by spiritual eunuchism, the real eunuch 
is physically no longer a “man” according to Roman standards—physical castra- 
tion is demasculinization in the utmost and final sense. Eunuchs have no chance 
of producing offspring but are still sexually pathologized for what society sees as a 
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clumsy, reckless, and dangerous sexual drive. At no point does anyone address the 
inhumanity of forced castration on the unfree, or object to the fact that eunuchs, 
an exotic and useful commodity, can still be bought at the slave market. Owning 
eunuchs was rather a mark of distinction to some, and decadence to others. Chrys- 
ostom was less concerned about the forced castration of slaves than he was about 
the eunuch as a sign of decadence. Eunuchism was just as embedded in society as 
slavery, but rather than giving sense and value to the body of the slave, and propos- 
ing the abolishment of coerced castration, Chrysostom offered spiritual castration 
as an alternative, an alternative showing a disturbing indifference to perhaps the 
most extreme and inhumane violence perpetrated against slave bodies. 


7 


Conclusion 


Preaching Bondage and the Legacy 
of Christian Doulology 


When it is therefore visible that the power of preaching, which restrains a 
race so reckless, and so stubborn, has rendered them well behaved and gentle, 
their masters, however unreasonable they may be, will accept a high opinion 
of our doctrines. ... For the more wicked they are, the more astonishing is 
the power of that preaching.’ 


The problem of slavery never became one of the great theological controversies of 
late antiquity, nor did it receive the attention that many other theological topics 
did. Yet, Chrysostoms preaching about slavery probably had more of a direct 
impact on the daily life of his congregants than many other theological topics. 
Chrysostoms homilies were instruments for transmitting a Christianized doulol- 
ogy to later Roman society. We should not underestimate the impact of some of his 
homilies. Chrysostom used metaphors and stereotypes of the slave strategically in 
his homilies to shape Christian identity and the identity of outsiders. Rather than 
addressing the problem of slavery, Chrysostom’s preaching used slavery for its 
own benefit, and even became somewhat accustomed to and even dependent on 
doulology. 

What then do Chrysostom’s homilies tell us about the effects of Christianiza- 
tion on the discourse of slavery in the later Roman world? What changed, and 
what remained the same, and what were the consequences for slaves and slave- 
holders? Christianity did not offer an entirely novel response to slavery. Chrysos- 
tom himself was influenced by various ideologies regarding slavery. His views on 
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slavery have a strong Stoic and Pauline character. Like the Stoics, Chrysostom 
believed that slavery was nothing but a label—it was transitory and fleeting. He 
showed the same indifference toward slavery that the Stoices did; like the Stoics, he 
was much more concerned about the condition of the human soul. By Chrysos- 
toms time, slavery had been extensively denaturalized and interiorized through 
centuries of Christian ethical and theological formulations. Chrysostom was not a 
slave. He could not know what it felt like to be a slave. Perhaps his experience and 
views changed during the time of his exile, when he was under the domination of 
another, had very limited agency, and lived in harsh circumstances where safety 
was never guaranteed—but we will never know. 

The homilies exhibit very little empathy toward slaves. Chrysostom showed 
much more concern for people who were slaves of sin and slaves to the passions— 
“real” slaves in his mind. Chrysostom readily employed the metaphor of slavery to 
press the argument of the nature of sin and governance. He needed to convince his 
audience of an important point—the heteronomy of their bodies; if they could not 
identify themselves as slaves of Christ, then they were slaves to sin. Free moral 
agency could be found only in being a slave of Christ, and by being a slave of 
Christ, one was truly free. People had to master their passions, and not become 
enslaved to them, as this signified a loss of agency. Free will could be regained only 
through obedience to Christ, since sin was disobedience, and disobedience 
spawned slavery. The metaphor of slavery came in many garbs—Chrysostom uses 
the metaphors of regular domestic slaves, slaves belonging to other slaves, nurses, 
pedagogues, prostitutes, eunuchs, and even slave dealers; each metaphor with its 
very own special edge and emphasis. Unfortunately the more the metaphor of 
slavery was developed and spread in Christian theology, the more insouciant and 
blasé Christian attitudes became toward institutional slavery. 

These findings are important for scholarship because they show how crucial it 
is to understand the theological metaphor of slavery in relation to its real, institu- 
tional counterpart. Institutional slavery informed the metaphor, and the metaphor 
sustained the institution. Admittedly, Chrysostom shows much discomfort with 
slavery at times, and he does indeed come close to abolishing it—yet in not one 
instance does he succeed in looking past the banality of slavery to see its oppres- 
sive and destructive social effects. Slavery was the elephant in the room, and rather 
than addressing it directly, the discourse was elevated to a spiritual plane that uni- 
versalized and totalized slavery—rather than promoting abolition and making no 
one a slave, everyone now became slaves, either of God or of sin and the passions. 
Thus, the spiritual modalization of slavery and freedom exposed institutional 
slaves to even more oppression, since acts like violent and intrusive correction, 
punishment, and general pathologization were recommended and authorized by 
the metaphor. Most importantly, the metaphor of slavery had scriptural support, 
whereas abolition had none. 
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The metaphorization of slavery also complexified concepts like virtue, freedom, 
and love—concepts that seem to be positive, yet act very pervasively as mecha- 
nisms that reinforce the carceral state of institutional slaves. All of the positive 
metaphors of slavery to God claimed that they gave the slave a measure of agency 
and free choice, yet in reality, slaves had little agency in the oppression they had 
to endure. As a result of the theological metaphorization of slavery, we find an 
intensive labor ethic in Chrysostoms thought, one that assumed universal submis- 
sion by both slaves and masters. This ethic of submission was less concerned 
about status, and more about mutual service with Christ as the heavenly slave- 
holder. Everyone had to be slaves of each other. Yet what this universal ethic of 
submission promoted was far from equality in status; it rather suggested that 
Christian slaves should be “better” slaves than non-Christians, and hardly removed 
any authority from the slaveholder. In fact, it gave more authority to the slave- 
holder, since he or she was now designated by God to dominate. The real effects of 
doulological metaphorization and interiorization were felt by slaves in their 
domestic contexts. 

The study of doulology also assists us in understanding Chrysostom’ pastoral 
agenda and how he implements domestic pastoralization. Essentially, doulology 
informed and shaped the Roman ideology of masculinity. Masculinity was in cri- 
sis in late antiquity—the analysis of late ancient doulology attests to this. Slavery in 
this period both displayed the strategies used to fashion and reproduce masculin- 
ity, and exposed the fissures in the eroding patriarchy. Chrysostom, like many 
other Christian authors, had a vision for a new type of man, a serious man, a man 
of spoude, who was husband, father, and master in a distinctly Christian sense. In 
a very limited sense, male slaves could become men, and female slaves could 
exhibit sophrosyné and other masculine virtues. The Christian slave woman was 
also affected, as she was awarded sexual dignity, which she had not previously 
enjoyed, yet this inscription of honor in reality often entailed violent discipline, 
forced conversion, regulation of sexual activity, and an even tighter carceral grip 
on her body, since it became a catalyst for honor or disgrace. 

The new Christian man was schooled in methods of masculinization and kyri- 
archization that were different from those of earlier centuries, and Christian 
women, children, and slaves had to comply with the demands of this new mascu- 
linity. The new Christian man had to dominate others, as priest over his subordi- 
nates, and some male slaves could even assume this agency over their own families 
and slaves. This new man was educated in a new social curriculum of kyriarchiza- 
tion, where he represented the authority of God over his slaves, with the right to 
educate, discipline, and punish. He had to teach his son to be a just slaveholder. He 
was not supposed to own too many slaves, nor use them in any display that might 
show luxury, decadence, or effeminacy. He should never look like a slave of his 
slaves. He had to be a self-sufficient man; a slave of God. 
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Ideally, this man should marry at a young age, and had the option to join the 
military; but choosing the monastic life was the pinnacle. If he chose marriage, he 
always had to embody marital fidelity and never commit adultery or be involved 
in any form of sexual disgrace. Under no circumstances could he sexually exploit 
a slave, whether one in his house or a prostitute. As a slaveholder-priest, he was 
charged with teaching his slaves moderation and chastity, by means of spiritual 
exercises or even by moderately violent means, as a last resort. As for his children, 
he could choose a suitable husband or wife for his slaves, and he had to manage 
their sexuality in an honorable way. Physically, he had to embody the habitus of 
masculinity, but he had to strip all passion from his soul. The making of this new 
Christian man, along with the new facades of the wife, children, and slaves, was 
fundamental to Chrysostom’s program of domestic pastoralization. 

These elements defined masculinity, and although it was the despoina who 
mostly managed the slaves, Chrysostom says very little about the female slave- 
holder. In Chrysostom’s mind, she is out of place—burdened with the many yokes 
of marriage, slaveholding being one of the heaviest. If she found herself in that 
position, many of the standards of masculinity were also applicable to her. She had 
to teach virtue to her slaves, but she also had to guard her own virtue and chastity, 
by never losing her temper with slaves and desisting from arrogantly flaunting 
them in public. She had to monitor the slaves, although they were also her moni- 
tors, the eyes and ears of the house. The elite despoina could hardly escape the 
carcerality of slave bodies around her—they guarded and observed her modesty, 
suckled her children, taught her sons and daughters, cooked her food, and pro- 
tected her at night while she slept. 

As a domestic adviser, Chrysostom did not alter the structure of the traditional 
Roman familia. He rather stressed the differences between the husband, wife, chil- 
dren, and slaves. Yet, Chrysostom did have a vision for households in Antioch and 
Constantinople. He desired to tighten the grip of pastoralism on the household by 
introducing numerous strategies of pastoralization into the domestic sphere. Some 
households accepted the recommendations, while others resisted. In this program 
of pastoralization, the paterfamilias had to become a lay priest of the household. 
The hierarchical structure of the household remained intact, but the father had to 
assume responsibility for the spiritual growth of those under his roof. Chrysostom 
wanted the entire familia to attend church services, and he also advised people to 
reenact and revise the sermon at home in order to learn more from it and to habit- 
uate any principles that may have been given. Slaves were not excluded from this; 
along with attending church services and public processions, they were also to be 
included in the household rituals of prayer, scripture reading, and hymn singing. 
They were also supposed to be baptized, and some even worked for the priests. 

The obedient and devoted Christian slave was a testimony to the devotion of 
the master, and it is very likely that among the many forms of oppression slaves 
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had to endure, forced conversion was among the most common. Chrysostom took 
a very aggressive stance against what he referred to as superstitions and religious 
rites and myths related to slaves. The slave culture of the Roman world had its own 
constructed symbolic reality—a reality in which slaves chose certain deities and 
supernatural forces that, for some reason, gave them meaning in their existence 
and contributed to the identity they had to simply accept. It was a variegated 
socioreligious milieu that often spilled over into the lives of slaveholders. This 
“slave underworld,’ as Chrysostom viewed it, was seen as yet another pathology in 
the subjectivity of the slave—and it was a reality that owners had to constantly 
suppress. Some slaves did find solace in Christianity, and accepted its rule, while 
others may have only acted the part. 

But one of the most important reasons that slaves had to be regulated and nor- 
malized was because of their central role in the education of children. In some 
cases slaves were just as involved as parents in the raising of a child. Nurses had to 
take care of infants and freeborn daughters, while pedagogues guided the filiusfa- 
milias into manhood. Chrysostom saw the potential in this instance, and in his 
sermons he gives very practical advice to his audience regarding the activities of 
nurses and pedagogues. Freeborn children had to be conditioned into the dynam- 
ics of kyriarchy from a very young age. Even newborns were subject to the forces 
of kyriarchization. Nurses and pedagogues had the children perform exercises that 
would assist them in becoming good slaveholders—this is how kyriarchy repro- 
duced itself, via the intermediary of the slave, at the breast of the nurse and by the 
rod of the pedagogue. However, Chrysostom’s comments about nurses and peda- 
gogues also expose the dysfunctionality of the Roman household. Images of the 
good nurse and pedagogue presume that the parents were absent and incapable of 
raising their children. Chrysostom did preach to these parents on how to raise 
their children; the most important action was to make children aware of the differ- 
ence between slaves and free. Slaves also functioned as training grounds for virtue, 
didactic tools the parent or pedagogue could use to shape the boy’s masculinity 
or ingenue’s femininity and by which the child might learn to control his or her 
passions. 

However, to sustain his vision of the virtuous and useful Christian slave in the 
household, Chrysostom prescribed a strict regime of discipline, surveillance, and 
punishment. Chrysostom gave some very concrete and practical guidelines for 
this regime. First, slaves had to be taught virtue. The teaching of virtue, or areta- 
gogy, ensured that the slave remained obedient to the master, but also that he or 
she set a good example for non-Christian outsiders. Rather than liberating Chris- 
tian slaves, Chrysostom sought to impress non-Christians by showing them that 
the church and Christians were better at mastering and controlling their slaves 
than non-Christians. Christian slaves were also expected to work harder than their 
non-Christian counterparts, and to endure suffering and abuse without resistance 
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or revolt, knowing that God would some day reward them when they were in 
heaven. To stimulate good behavior and optimum productivity, Chrysostom 
promulgated a biblical framework for slave surveillance—the Christic panopticon. 
In this framework, surveillance was interiorized and absolutized. The slaves now 
had the eyes of Christ, and the slaveholder focused on them. The purpose of Chris- 
tic panoptical surveillance was the same as that of regular surveillance—it had to 
ensure that slaves behaved well and worked hard. This was a highly pervasive tech- 
nology of kyriarchy. Chrysostom also preached to his audience about the punish- 
ment of slaves. Wicked slaves had to be punished—it was not only a prerogative, 
but a Christian duty. Since God punishes his slaves, Christian slaveholders ought 
to punish theirs. The punishment could be violent, but it must not be excessive, 
abusive, or unreasonable. It was expected that good slaves would be rewarded. 
Chrysostom rightly admits that it is the social environment of slavery that results 
in the lapse of a slaves character—being neglected as infants, abused as children, 
having no formal education, no recognized familial structure, limited friendships, 
and likely being prone to alcohol abuse. But rather than abolishing slavery, he aims 
to restructure the conditions of oppression in an attempt to reform and regulate 
slaves. 

However, it was difficult to regulate slave sexuality, especially with the high 
levels of sexual exploitation of slaves in Roman society. The problem Chrysostom 
faced was that his world had been fashioned by years of systematic and institution- 
alized abuse against slaves, including sexual abuse. He knew that it was common 
even for boys in their pubescent years, as well as married men, to violate slave girls 
and prostitutes. In order to address this problem, and this was a trend throughout 
the late ancient church, Chrysostom restructures the very foundations of Roman 
sexuality and marriage. First, Chrysostom expects slaves to exhibit sexual modesty 
and self-control (sophrosyne), and he attempts to guard the sexual integrity of the 
slave body by desexualizing it, criminalizing its sexual violation, and instilling a 
sense of honor in it. Overturning the teratogenic grid, he expanded the scope of 
sexual shame and adultery to include sexual violations against slaves. Slaves were 
no longer morally neutral ground—having sex with a slave while being married 
was an act of adultery, and if unmarried, fornication. Slave unions received infor- 
mal recognition. Chrysostoms preaching actively set out to guard the chastity of 
slaves. Thus, slaves had to endure yet another regulatory framework that was not 
necessarily less oppressive than the previous one. Slaves still had no sexual agency, 
had to adhere to a standard of modesty and self-control without the advantages of 
the free, and faced harsh physical punishment if they failed in any of these respects. 

Prostitution was even more problematic to Chrysostom. But having sex with a 
prostitute is also criminalized in Chrysostom’s framework, despite being legal 
according to Roman imperial legislation. Whoever frequents a prostitute suffers 
social, religious, and civic disgrace. Not only does he risk the well-being of his 
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household and insult his wife, but he also runs the risk of being involved in a whole 
spectrum of other sins and vices, including drunkenness, unplanned pregnancy, 
abortion, idolatry, and sorcery. In Chrysostom’s thought, sin does not function in 
pockets of isolation; it is dynamic and a slippery slope—one sin easily leads to 
another and another. Chrysostom was also disturbed by the practice of castration 
and eunuchs, but rather than addressing the oppressive practice of coerced castra- 
tion directly, he falls back on an argument for spiritual castration to get rid of vice, 
again showing nothing but indifference to the plight of male slaves who were being 
forcefully castrated to become eunuchs. The analysis of prostitution in Chrysos- 
tom illustrated the complexities of slaves as reproductive capital. It was not simply 
a case of maintaining a high birthrate among slaves to sustain the slave supply. The 
slave body as reproductive capital had numerous cultural, social, religious, and 
legal complications that Chrysostom does not hesitate to mention. Chrysostom 
wanted men to retain their control of fertility and reproduction, and by frequent- 
ing slave girls and prostitutes, a man was in danger of losing this control. 

Chrysostom’s preaching about slaveholding is also part of his rhetoric concern- 
ing the management and renunciation of wealth. Like most of his audience mem- 
bers, Chrysostom also saw slaves as property and thus part of the wealth of his 
audience. How they utilized this wealth was very important to Chrysostom. When 
it came to the possession and use of slaves, less was more, and the principle of 
necessity had to govern the need for slaves. Chrysostom did believe that it was best 
not to have any slaves, not because of the injustice and oppressive nature of slavery, 
but because people should be able to care for themselves. He was more bothered by 
luxury and decadence than by slavery itself. Avoiding any sign of ascetic rigorism, 
Chrysostom tells his audience that the acceptable situation was to own between 
two and four slaves, but no more. Thus, he promoted a tactical mode of slavehold- 
ing, based on smaller numbers, over and against strategic slaveholding, which was 
based on a large number of slaves. Households that had large numbers of slaves 
probably did not reduce their numbers drastically—most households in late antiq- 
uity were in any case already close to a tactical mode of slaveholding. While some 
households may have reduced the number of slaves they had, tactical slaveholding 
was not ameliorative to slavery—it worsened conditions for slaves. Slaves were 
often showcased in public as symbols of status and power, in a kabuki of wealth and 
domination, if you will. It was a spectacle that nauseated Chrysostom, to say the 
least. He openly attacked the public display of slaves, especially by female Roman 
aristocrats, and added that a noble person should not appear in public with more 
than two slaves. 

However, Chrysostom advised people to purchase slaves, teach them a trade 
and virtue, and then to manumit them. This advice would not have appeared rad- 
ical to his audience—it was common practice in Roman times to teach slaves a 
trade, usually related to the family business, and then to manumit them in order to 
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increase their usefulness and opportunities for upward social mobility. Even after 
being freed, however, the owner still had power over the freed person in various 
degrees. Not all slaves necessarily had better lives after manumission; some had it 
worse, again showing how oppressive the institution of slavery was. Yet, the worst 
thing a slave could do was run away. Any form of resistance was rejected by Chrys- 
ostom as being unlawful and even blasphemous. Slaves had to accept their status 
and remain enslaved. Chrysostom’s views on fugitive slaves is based in particular 
on his reading of Paul’s Letter to Philemon, where Paul advises Onesimus to return 
to his owner after running away. 

The power of Chrysostom’s preaching resided in its ability to cultivate habits 
among his listeners, and to creatively interpret scripture to be relevant for every 
aspect of slaveholding. From the analysis given in this book, I must conclude by 
saying that Chrysostom’s homilies did indeed cultivate certain behaviors among 
both slaveholders and slaves in the assembly. Unfortunately very few of these 
behaviors improved conditions for slaves—in many instances one form of oppres- 
sion was simply supplanted by another, for instance in the case of restructuring 
slave sexuality, and in other cases older forms of domination were only given a 
Christian content, while their execution remained practically the same, as, for 
instance, in the case of discipline and punishment. 


The purpose of this book was to examine how the discourse of slavery operated in 
Chrysostoms homilies. This involved looking not only at slavery as an institution, 
but also at its metaphorization, and how the dynamics between these two manifes- 
tations of slavery worked. As we also saw in this investigation of Chrysostom’s 
doulology, slavery expresses itself in a very particular way. What makes slavery 
such a problematic discourse to analyze is that it expresses itself in a language that 
professes to negate it. In Chrysostom’s homilies, concepts like freedom, kinship, 
humanity, religious devotion, marriage, reward, and even manumission often did 
not function as concepts exposing the evil that is institutional slavery; in most 
cases, these seemingly benevolent ideas functioned as carceral mechanisms that 
enforced the state of the enslaved. These were the greatest weapons of kyriarchy. 
Freedom was one of the most common carceral mechanisms in Chrysostom’s 
homilies—the freedom that Chrysostom preached kept slaves in their state of 
bondage. This occurs when freedom is elevated to a metaphysical level. Chrysos- 
tom often speaks of “true” freedom, a liberty that is indifferent to the social status 
of its subject. Kinship too was a carceral mechanism. Slaves were to be considered 
as spiritual equals and brothers and sisters, yet in practice such distinctions prob- 
ably carried little weight. Chrysostoms homilies, in fact, show very little use of the 
old Pauline language of the spiritual kinship of slaves; discourses of division and 
exclusion were much more commonplace. Ancient authors often emphasized the 
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humanity of slaves, yet this too was a carceral mechanism. So the challenge to the 
scholar of doulology is to be aware of this subversive enunciation of slavery; it 
seems at face value to be positive, yet it is highly inhuman and tyrannical. The dark 
night of slavery is not yet over; freedom has not fully dawned—the legacy of this 
doulology presents itself in our contemporary society daily, whether in human 
trafficking, the abuse of women and children, racism, homophobia, or economic 
oppression. 


Writing about slavery is difficult. It is painful. It constantly reminds us of that great 
failure of humanity. It testifies to how often we are completely unable to identify 
oppression, and how we are even less able—or should I say, willing—to do some- 
thing about it. Despite all our advances as human beings, the stain of slavery 
remains, and although the light of humanity and its wisdom can be so splendor- 
ous, and we must never lose trust in this, I ask, along with Hannah More, whose 
poem opened this book, Why are thy genial beams to parts confind? 
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Anopticism 


Antikinship 


Aretagogy 


Carcerality and 


Carceral Mechanisms 


Christic Panopticon 


Christomorphism 


Decosmeticize 


GLOSSARY 


A state of otherness or difference. 


A term used by Cynthia Baker to describe the presence of a 
subject, usually a female, in a determined spatial setting, in 
terms of that subject’s invisibility or inconspicuousness. 


A concept used by the anthropologist Paul Bohannan, referring 
to slavery as the total inversion of and absolute alienation from 
natal or familial ties. Antikinship is different from nonkinship, 
which is not essentially set against familial ties and could include 
business partners, etc. 


The teaching of virtue, especially as related to “masculinization” 
(see below). 


Carcerality refers to a state of confinement, quarantine, or 
imprisonment (incarceration), while carceral mechanisms refer 
to those concepts or processes that serve to keep someone in a 
state of confinement. 


The unending and all-encompassing surveillance thought to be 
performed by the divine Christ on slaves and slaveholders both 
of their outward actions and inner thoughts and feelings. 


The imitative act of taking on or being given the subjectivity and 
identity of Christ, usually in a symbolic, moral, and especially 
religious sense—that is, becoming like Christ. 


To reverse beautification, usually the external type that relies on 
cosmetics or apparel. 
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Degenitalize 


Desexualization 


Discourse and 
Discursivity 


Doulogenia 


Doulology 


Doulomorphism 


Gynaecodouly 


Habitus 


Hamartigenia 


Heteronomy 


To negate the influence and prominence of the physical genitals 
with regard to a certain issue—e.g., when lust is degenitalized it 
is not generated from or sustained by the genitals. 


Specifically in the context of slavery, the process by which the 
slave body no longer serves as a morally and juridically neutral 
site that can be used as a sexual outlet for the free. 


In this book, these terms are used specifically as conceived by 
Michel Foucault. Discourse refers to the dynamic way knowl- 
edge and the meaning of an idea (e.g., the idea of slavery) are 
constituted and enunciated, a type of language in practice, as 
well as how different forms of knowledge relate to each other, 
focusing on the role, operation, and effect of discourse with 
regard to social and cultural practices, forms of subjectivity, and 
relations of power. Discursivity refers to the nature of something 
that produces and presents itself as a discourse in the just-men- 
tioned sense of the word. 


The origins or birth of slavery. 


The discourse of slavery; more specifically, when slavery as a 
constitution of knowledge, a language, and a social practice is 
enunciated and used to produce and reproduce meanings and 
behaviors in various related contexts (see also "discourse" 
above). 


The imitative act of taking on or being given the subjectivity and 
identity of a slave, usually in a symbolic and moral sense—that 
is, becoming a slave or like a slave. 


From the Greek word gynaikodoulos (literally, “a slave of 
women’); a term used by John Chrysostom to refer to the moral 
enslavement of men to women, especially in the context of synei- 
saktism. 


A notion developed by the sociologist Pierre Bourdieu. Bourdieu 
defined habitus as “a durable, transposable system of definitions" 
(Logic of Practice, 53), a structured corporeal vernacular, learned 
by a young child in the home from both the conscious and the 
unconscious behaviors and practices of the family and close 
companions. 


The origins or birth of sin. 


The state of being unable to rule or govern oneself; the exclusion 
of the freedom of autonomy. In the early Christian context, 
human bodies are referred to as heteronomous, in the sense that 
they are always subject to the rule and domination of a higher 
power, such as God, sin, the devil, a slaveholder, etc. 


Interiorization 


Kyriarchy and 
Kyriarchization 


Kyriophorism 


Masculinization 


Medicalization 


Metaphorization 


Naturalization 


Pastoralization 


Pathologization 


Polemology 


Pornomorphism 


Psychic 
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The process by which a concept, value, or behavior is made part 
of one’s inner nature, and related to ones inner thought and 
emotion. 


Kyriarchy is a term coined by Elizabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, 
which she understands as an appellation for the intersectional 
structures of domination, and those processes by which a 
dominant subjectivity exercises power over a subordinated 
subjectivity. Kyriarchization refers to the formation of attitudes 
and behaviors of mastery— that is, the creation of masters. 


The naming of a slave by a slaveholder, specifically when the 
slave receives the name of the master. 


The process of making someone or something masculine or 
manly in character, behavior, or appearance; in antiquity 
masculinization gives a person social worth and prominence (for 
masculinization and virtue, see “aretagogy” above). 


The expression of something in medical terms, or the use of 
medical language to characterize something that is not essen- 
tially a medical problem or issue. 


The process of turning something into a metaphor. 


In two senses that are often related, this term can refer to (a) the 
attribution of something to the provenance of nature—e.g., 
natural slavery; (b) the process of making someone or something 
natural, and consequently, normal, or "in line with nature" in 
character, behavior, or appearance— that is, by that persons or 
thing’s imitation of values and practices thought to be blue- 
printed in nature or within the natural “order” 


The process by which the values, principles, structures, and 
especially the functions and operations of Christian pastoral 
power (pastoralism) are carried over to and duplicated in 
another structure, such as the household. 


The process of treating an individual or group, especially with 
regard to personal characteristics and behavior, as socially and 
psychologically abnormal, deviant, or diseased (also referred to 
as abnormalization). 


The discourse of war and warfare. 


The imitative act of taking on or being given the subjectivity and 
identity of a prostitute, usually in a symbolic and moral sense— 
that is, becoming a prostitute or like a prostitute or a sexually 
immoral person. 


Relating to the soul (from the Greek psyché); a term mostly used 
to refer to the interiorized mechanisms of characterization and 
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Reproductive Capital 


Somatic 


Somatography 


Somatoscape 


Subjectivation 


Thaumatic 


self-governance (e.g., "psychic virgin” —that is, a virgin of 
the soul). 


A term referring to the understanding of the slave body as 
property or capital of the owner, and as such exhibiting the 
potential for biological reproduction or multiplication, thereby 
increasing the wealth of the owner. 


Relating to the body (from the Greek soma). 


A term derived from the work of Michel de Certeau, and 
referring to a social and/or juridical principle or operation that 
“writes” itself on the body; in other words, the direct corporeal 
effects of an institution or law—e.g., through punishment, 
reward, confinement, recognition, etc. 


A certain space, with an emphasis on its occupants as bodies, 
and the movements and interactions of those bodies based on 
the conditions of the particular space—e.g., the household as a 
somatoscape distributes bodies in a very specific way, and also 
has social conditions that govern how different domestic bodies 
interact with each other. 


A term used by Michel Foucault to refer to the construction of 
an individual identity (that is, a subject or “self”), and sometimes 
expanded to refer to the construction of group identity or 
collective “self? 


In the case of a phenomenon or statement, having shock value or 
inducing astonishment or wonder. 
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homotimon (Op6ttpov), 98 paidogogos (maSaywydc), 141 
hybris (bBptc), 205, 232-34 paidopoiia (natSonotia), 249 
hybrizo (pit), 205, 232, 234 pais (naic), 102 
hybrizomai (dPpiCopat), 205, 232, 234 paradoxon (napá&o&ov), 69 
hypomoné (nouovń), 175, 194 paralyo (napaXóo), 77 
hypotass6 (bnotdoow), 176 paranomia (mapavopia), 241 
paranomos (napávopoc), 233 
ischyros (ioxvpdc), 136 parapaio (napanaiw), 77 
isotimia (icoupía), 100, 236 parapléxia (napanAn&(a), 77 
parousia (napovoía), 59 
katapipto (kataníntw), 77 parrhésia (nappnoío), 182 
katastello (xavaotéAAo), 261 pernémi (népvnuut), 239 
kathybrizo (ka®vuBpitw), 232 philanthrépia (quiavOponía), 111-12 
kenodoxia (kevodokia), 115, 118 philosophia (qiXocoqía), 118, 183 
kérygma (xrjpoyyuo), 195 phonos (qóvoc), 249 
kolones (kóXcvec), 86 phronesis (ppovnots), 172 
kraugé (kpavyr|), 212 phtheiro (qOsipo), 232 
kyria (kvpía), 196, 220 phthora (qOopá), 222, 226, 228-33 
kyrios (koptoc), 46-47, 49 phylakai (pvAaxai), 202 
physis (pvotc), 36, 242 
léme (Mun), 77 pneuma (nvebpa), 260 
leródia (Anpwsia), 77 poled (noo), 241 
léthé (An®n), 77 politike (noui), 28 
logos (Aóyoc), 3, 36, 38 ponos (nóvoc), 215 
logos spermatikos (Xóyoc oneppaikoc), 37 porné (nópvn), 239-40, 254-55 
lype (Ann), 215 porneia (nopveia), 224 
porneuo (mopvevw), 239 
maia (uaia), 128 pornoboskos (nopvopooxoóc), 241 
mainomai (uaívouat), 77 proairesis (npoaípeotc), 54, 259, 262 
malakoi (yaXakot), 267 proistemi (mpototnt), 212 
mallon chrésai (uaddov xpfjcat), 64-67 prooraó (npoopác), 27 
mallon douleue (uàAXov GovAevs), 65-67 prophtheiro (npoqOsipo), 232 
manganeué (uayyavebw), 14 prophylakai (npoqvAaxaí), 202 


mastiktor (uaotixtwp), 209, 214 psyché (oy), 36, 200, 283 


sathros (oa0póc), 77 

schema (oxíiuo), 114-16, 118, 161 

semnotes (oeuvótric), 118, 235, 243, 247 

semnotetos (oeuvótrjtoc), 235 

skeuos (oxevos), 115 

soma (o@ua), 27, 242, 284 

somatemporos (owpatéumopos), 14 

sophronizó (owepovitw), 206, 232 

sophrosyne (owppoovyn), 118, 147, 149, 155, 159, 
172, 175, 183, 192, 206, 222, 226, 235-36, 268, 
273, 276 

spaó (onào), 257 

sperma (on£pua), 50 

spoudé (onovór|), 105, 273 

stenochória (otevoxwpia), 192 

stoicheia (ototyeia), 47 

syndouloi (ovvdovdo1), 56 

synétheia (ovvn8sía), 178 

syngeneia (ovyyéveta), 138 

syzeugnymi (cv(ebyvupu), 237 

syzygia (ovčvyia), 100 


tetrapous (xevpánovc), 171 
thaumazo (0avuáto), 69 
therapainis (0eparauvic), 240 
Thessalida (OeooaXida), 213 
thlibo (0M), 257 

threptos (Operxóc), 154 
thrypto (pono), 112 
thymos (0vpóc), 209 

titthe (titOn), 128 

trophos (xpoqóc), 128 
typhos (1óqoc), 118 


zeugnymi (Cevyvut), 237 


LATIN 


adulescens, 148 

adulterium, 222-24, 231, 239 
aliud genus spadonum, 257 
alumnus, 154 


bulla, 132-33, 142, 149-50 


castratus, 256 
censor, 198, 200 
cinaedus, 224 
collegium, 92 
coloni, 86-87, 89 
contubernia, 237 
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crimen, 235 
cursus honorum, 148 


dies lustricus, 132 
dies sanguinis, 258 
digna condicio, 222 
dignitas, 235, 241 
diligens dominus, 196 
disciplina, 146-47, 151 
domina, 92, 196 
dominium, 223 
dominus, 84, 89, 196 
domus, 20, 93 


erro, 188-89 
eunuchus, 256 


familia, 12, 19-21, 82, 92, 94, 97, 126, 132, 164, 
187, 274 

femina, 224 

filiafamilias, 140, 144, 192, 245 
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filiusfamilias, 43, 103, 118, 145, 149, 151, 158, 168, 192 


flagellator, 214 
flagellum, 214 
fugitivus, 184, 187-89 


gallus, 258, 260, 265 


habitus, 114, 161 
historia, 187 


infamia, 235 

insignia, 132, 142 

instrumentum vocale, 13, 33 
instrumentum, instrumenti, 13, 33, 240 
ius naturale, 13 


libera servitus, 69 
Liberalia, 150, 155 
libertas, 241 
luxuria, 121 


magister, 144 

Magna Mater, 257, 265 

mango, 14 

manumissio in ecclesia, 22, 166-67 
manumissio inter amicos, 22 
materfamilias, 241-42, 244 
matrona, 220, 241 

moecha, 224 

moechia, 233 

moechus, 233 
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mollitia, 172 
mulier, 172 


natura spadones, 257 
nutrix, 128 


obsequium, 23-24, 69 
obstetrix, 128 

ordo Dei, 55 

ordo naturalis, 55 
oricularii servi, 201 
otium, 86, 88 


paedagogium, 144—45 

paedagogus, 141, 151 

palam, 240 

paterfamilias, 13, 46, 49, 63, 82, 84, 90-92, 94, 97, 
99, 124—26, 164, 177, 183, 202, 216, 237, 256, 274 

patria potestas, 97, 106, 110, 123-24, 126, 147, 152 

patrimonium, 13 

peculium, 17, 21-22, 90 

plagiarius, 14 

poena, 215 

professor, 144 

prostitute, 239 

pudicitia, 175, 222-23, 241 

puella, 224 

puer, 102 


repraesentatio, 114 
res mancipi, 12-13 


semen, 37, 50, 52 
severitas, 105 

spado, 256-57 

stuprum, 222-24, 226, 231, 239 


thlibiae thlasiae, 257 

toga, 143, 156, 240, 245 

toga praetexta, 142, 150 

toga virilis, 144, 148, 150, 155 
tribas, 224 


valetudinarium, 144 
venaliciarius, 14 
venalium greges, 13 
verna, 14, 16, 18, 82 


vilicus, 32-33, 59, 196, 201, 209, 257, 265 


vir, 172, 223 

virago, 224 

virgo, 241 

virtus, 172, 197 

vis, 172 

vita militaris, 146, 152. 
vita rustica, 35, 88-89 


COPTIC 


schmschal (M23), 154 
sayon (63. Y OW), 154 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


abortifacient, abortion, 131, 248-52, 265, 277. See 
also contraception 

Abraham, 16, 40, 234 

adolescence, adolescent, 99, 102-4, 127, 146n97, 
148-49, 162, 228, 232, 257 

adoption, 29, 102, 249 

adornment, 118-22, 246; slaves as, 118, 120-21, 
261; of boys, 143; inner, 261; with jewelry, 
118-20, 143, 229; with makeup, 229, 244-45; 
virtue as, 105, 116-18, 122. See also clothing; 
decosmeticization 

adultery, 43, 149, 220-23, 226, 231-34, 237-38, 
243-48, 251-57, 268-69, 274, 276 

agency, 42, 47-48, 58, 123, 152, 164, 181, 199, 


207-8, 218, 239, 241, 245, 262-64, 272-73, 276. 


See also free will 

almsgiving, 93, 208 

alterity, alterization, 13, 26, 29, 32, 35, 68, 89, 170, 
263, 281 

Ambrose, 1, 65, 71n84, 83n4, 176n32, 227n25, 
231, 268 

Ambrosiaster, 61, 65 

amulet, 131-33, 142-43, 149-50, 250 

anger, 67, 70, 103, 145, 159, 161-62, 201, 209-13 

animal, animalization, 16, 27, 39, 53, 77, 80, 
170-71, 250, 267 

anopticism, 117-18, 124, 219, 244, 281. See also 
panopticism 

antikinship, 20, 281 


Antioch, 1-2, 45, 65, 85, 91, 93-95, 106-7, 113, 116, 
143, 211, 274 

Aphrahat, 19 

aretagogy, 43, 169, 171-78, 181-82, 184, 190-95, 
217-19, 281, 283. See also virtue 

aristocracy, 30, 42, 85-86, 88, 93, 111, 116, 118, 121, 
123-24, 126, 253, 277 

Aristotle, 25-27, 170; corpus of works, 27-28; 
on natural slavery, 26-27, 29-30, 36-37, 55, 
57, 170, 180; on oikonomia, 26, 28, 30; on 
virtue, 171-72, 190. See also pseudo- Aristotle; 
"Theophrastus 

army, military, soldier, war, 8, 30, 32, 52, 97-98, 
107-8, 124, 146, 148, 151-52, 158, 170, 176, 
194, 205n165, 215, 235, 266, 274, 283. See also 
polemology 

Artemis, 132 

ascetic, asceticism, 22, 35, 54, 61-62, 108-9, 111, 
120, 151-54, 166, 194, 230, 246, 265; modera- 
tion, 62, 108, 160; regimen, 160; rigorism, 
61-62, 68, 108, 160, 265, 277 

Athanasius, 29, 57 

Augustine, 15, 29, 52n11, 54n18, 69, 258, 265n219 

Ausonius, 235 


Babylas, 157-58 

banditry, 185-86. See also theft 
baptism, 58, 62, 133, 155-56, 186, 194-95 
Basil of Ancyra, 261 
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Basil of Caesarea, 51n8, 62n44, 130n16, 176n32, 
237-38 

Baubo, 132 

birth, 38, 52, 101, 129, 130-32, 142, 247-51, 257, 
277. See also infancy 

bishop, 46, 84, 87, 91, 166-67, 268; dealings with 
slaves, 166, 193, 202; as domestic adviser, 84, 
93, 123; owning slaves, 9; of rural district, 87. 
See also priest 

Bourdieu, Pierre, 4, 41; and distinction, 114; and 
habitus, 11n28, 95, 285; and symbolic capital, 
116, 120, 124 

brain, 259, 261 

breast-feeding, 128-30, 136-37, 140; metaphori- 
cal, 137-38. See also milk; wet-nurse 

brothel, 220, 240-41, 254. See also palaestra; 
pimp; prostitute 


carceral, carcerality, 12, 18-21, 49, 69, 89, 118, 139, 
141, 171, 189, 199, 202-3, 255, 268, 273, 281; 
contingent, 118, 140, 146, 201-23, 255, 274; 
mechanism, 18-20, 23-25, 40, 49, 70, 74, 111, 
162, 186-87, 189, 204, 278-79, 281 

castration, 43, 222, 256—70, 277. See also eunuch 

Cato the Elder, 6, 28, 32-35, 39, 59n36, 86, 129, 
143, 144n83, 164, 196, 198, 203n155 

chastity, 93, 118, 124, 168, 175, 221; female, 124, 
140, 168, 175-76, 218, 222-23, 228, 241-42, 
261; male, 125, 151, 168, 175, 228; of slaves, 13, 
175, 192, 226, 241, 276; teaching of, 63, 168, 
175, 192, 274. See also moderation; modesty; 
philosophy; self-control 

child, childhood, 22, 35, 42, 52, 90-92, 95, 98, 
101-6, 112, 118, 125-50, 152-55, 157-59, 162, 
164, 168-69, 180-81, 194, 201, 206, 237-38, 
249-51, 265, 268, 273-76, 279, 282; adoles- 
cence, 104, 148-49, 155; bearing of, 249-50; 
castration and, 259-60; of Christ, 137-38; 
difference/similarity between slave and, 

52, 97, 101-3, 106, 125-26, 158—59, 178, 275; 
disciplining of, 103, 127, 135-36, 139, 146-49, 
151-52, 154-55, 158; education of, 43, 99, 105, 
118, 127-50, 152-56, 158, 164-65, 168-69, 
176, 181, 206, 218, 273-75; exposure of, 14, 
154; illegitimate, 248-50; kidnapping of, 

15, 142; mastery of, 90-92, 94, 98, 118, 125, 
140, 158-59, 180-81, 183, 223, 238, 274; in 
monastery, 153-54, 166; naming of, 132-33, 
135; obedience of, 52, 90-94, 99, 103, 133-37, 
176—77, 206, 275; and old age, 77; prostitu- 
tion, 240-41; punishment of, 99, 103, 134-36, 
144—47, 158, 216; sacrifice, 250; selling into 


slavery of, 104, 240-41; sexuality and abuse, 
142-43, 150, 240—41, 251, 259-60; slave as, 
6, 29, 102, 206, 249; of slaves, 13, 19, 21, 31, 
330137, 129-30, 139, 164, 237, 247-49, 268. See 
also adolescence; education 

Christianization, 1, 10, 85-86, 89, 133, 161n169, 
171, 174, 271 

Christomorphism, 56-57, 102, 207, 209, 281 

Cicero, 28, 38, 198 

circumcision, 63n46, 66, 260, 263-64, 266 

clothing, 115-22, 130, 177, 196, 200, 229-30, 245; 
of boys, young men, 120-22, 142-43; Christ 
as, 155-56; as display of power, 120-22, 
245-46, 261; dressing of, 2, 105, 160, 162, 200, 
228-29; of Eudoxia at procession, 246; of 
prostitutes, 120, 123, 240, 245-46; simplicity 
of, 117-20, 160, 196, 244, 246, 261; of slaves, 
11, 330137, 203, 229-30; toga as, 142-44, 148, 
150, 155-56, 240, 245. See also adornment; 
decosmeticization 

Columella, 6, 13n40, 28, 33-34, 86-88, 196 

Constantine, 5, 264 

Constantinople, 2n1, 85, 91, 93, 95, 106, 110-11, 
113, 116, 241, 246, 274 

contest, 152, 194 

contraception, 140, 247-52, 265. See also abor- 
tifacient 

cook, kitchen, 2, 93, 96-97, 105, 112, 137, 159-60, 
164, 167, 213, 228, 274 

Council, ecclesiastical: of Carthage, 166; of Chal- 
cedon, 166; of Gangra, 11, 67-68, 108, 185; of 
Sardica, 166 

courtesan, 109, 253-56; male, 253. See also prosti- 
tute; pornomorphism 

Cybele, cult of. See Magna Mater, cult of 

Cynicism, 68, 75 

Cyprian, 19, 61, 83n4, 122n145 


De Certeau, Michel, 3, 107-9, 112, 119, 159, 284 

decosmeticization, 120-23, 281. See also adorn- 
ment; clothing 

degenitalize, 259, 262, 282 

Demeter, 132 

demon, demonization, 77, 135, 248, 252, 263. See 
also devil 

Demosthenes, 233 

desexualization, 225-27, 230, 239, 276, 282 

desire. See lust 

devil, 40, 58, 76-78, 81, 131, 133, 155, 240-41, 252, 
255, 259, 282. See also demon 

dignity, 117-18, 121, 146, 205, 235, 247, 255; sexual, 
118, 235, 243, 247, 254-55, 273 


Dio Chrysostom, 24-25, 37154, 172n7 

Dionysus, 251 

discipline, 6, 9, 42-43, 84, 103, 152, 180, 192, 
198, 216-19, 273, 275, 278; of children, 103, 
127, 135-36, 139, 146-49, 151-52, 154-55, 
158; Foucault on, 84, 195, 198; Manichaean, 
264-65; of slaves, 60, 84, 112-13, 171, 176, 180, 
182, 184, 191, 198, 203, 206, 209, 211, 216-19, 
273, 275; and surveillance, 184, 112-13, 198, 
218; and virtue, 145-55, 184, 191-92, 195-96, 
216-18 

discourse, 34-35, 39-44, 55, 70, 75-76, 118, 121, 
134, 282; Christian, 24-25, 34, 45, 48-49, 51, 
62, 69, 100n68, 139, 221, 226n23; of fertility, 
88; of love, 61, 73, 141; of masculinity, 29, 43, 
63, 121, 125, 129, 135, 190; of mastery, 38, 190; 
of naturalization; 26, 29, 54; of nursing, 140; 
of oikonomia, 29, 34, 38, 125; pathologizing, 
75; of philosophization, 183; popular, 55; of 
prostitution, 246; punishment as, 217; sexual, 
225, 262, 261-67; of slavery, 2-7, 10-12, 34, 
41-45, 48, 75, 110, 129, 135, 138; 141, 153, 207, 
271-72, 278; of spiritual castration, 262, 269; 
of the suffering slave, 207; of virginity, 225; 
virtue as, 43, 63, 190; of war, 30, 283. See also 
doulologization 

disgrace, 17, 67, 73, 75-76, 79, 96, 104, 112-13, 
116-19, 140, 148, 157, 159, 179, 187, 193, 197, 211, 
237, 247-49, 256, 266, 273, 276; passing from 
slave to master, 17, 179-81, 218, 239, 247-49, 
252; and punishment, 211-19; sexual, 147, 
222-26, 232, 234-39, 241-49, 252-56, 266, 
274; of slavery, 17, 20, 75-76, 112-13, 140, 142, 
159-60, 167, 180-81, 184, 211-12, 214; of vain- 
glory, 43, 116-21, 161. See also honor 

dishonor. See disgrace 

dominicide, 60, 74, 161, 218, 221 

doulogenia, doulogenic, 51, 100, 103, 282 

doulologization, doulology, 2-7, 40-44, 47, 51, 61, 
68-69, 74-75, 86, 107, 123, 126, 134, 160, 239, 
247, 264, 271-73, 278-79, 282 

doulomorphism, 3, 74, 119-20, 177, 258, 262, 
282 

dress. See clothing 

drunkenness, 96, 104, 129, 179, 216, 248-49, 
251-52, 256, 269, 276-77. See also wine 


education, 4, 6, 9, 42-43, 64, 103, 128, 135, 158, 
171, 218; of boys, 43, 103, 141-44; of girls, 103; 
in monastery, 154, 165-68; by slaves, 128, 135, 
158-59, 218, 275; of slaves, 13, 64, 103, 134, 145, 
163-68, 171, 181, 276. See also pedagogy 
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Elagabalus, 257 

emotions. See passions 

endurance, 125, 175, 194n105, 207-8. See also 
suffering 

envy, 74, 117, 122, 131, 133. See also jealousy 

Epictetus, 38 

Epicurean, Epicurus, 34, 198. See also Philode- 
mus 

equality, 19, 37, 53n13, 63-64, 66, 69, 97-102, 123, 
206, 234, 236, 253, 273, 278 

eschatology, 23, 42, 51, 59-64, 165, 208 

ethnicity, 63, 115 

Eudoxia, 93, 246 

eunuch, 43, 48, 80, 115-16, 128, 194, 221-22, 229, 
256—70, 272, 277. See also castration 

Eustathians, 11, 67-68, 111 

Eutropius, 194, 256 

evil eye, 131, 33 

examination of slaves, scrutiny, 15-16, 196, 
199-200, 227. See also surveillance 


fairness, just/unjust treatment of slaves, 61, 67, 
161-62, 166, 172, 178, 204-8, 211, 218-19, 273 

fasting, 68, 93, 96, 155, 160 

Favorinus, 129, 140 

fear, 15, 34, 59-60, 97, 99-102, 132, 134-35, 138-39, 
146-47, 152, 190-91, 195, 201, 251; of God/ 
Christ, 60, 134, 177, 182, 190-91, 197, 199; of 
hell, 60, 99, 134; of manumission, 22; of the 
master, 9, 17, 50, 59, 99-102, 178-79, 190-91, 
199, 203-6; of the pedagogue, 143, 146-47, 
149, 158; of punishment, 60, 99, 134-35, 
139, 146-49, 185, 190—91, 195, 203-6, 214; as 
respect, 50, 97-100, 102, 177, 181; and the 
teaching of virtue, 134-35, 146-49, 190-91, 
195, 203-6, 214. See also respect 

feminization, effeminate, 76, 79, 122, 136, 142-43, 
156-57, 161, 174, 245, 253, 255-56, 266-67, 273 

fertility, 33, 88, 153, 251—52, 258, 260, 268, 277 

fornication, 99, 147, 149, 179, 192, 231, 234, 
237-38, 243, 247n127, 248, 256, 276 

Foucault, Michel, 3, 4, 41, 92, 174, 221, 282, 284; 
on the care of the self, 120; on discipline, 
punishment, 195, 215n218, 218; on govern- 
mentality, biopolitics, 83-84, 92; on hetero- 
topias, 89; on masculinity, 174; on sexuality, 
221; on the soul, 36 

freedom, 12, 17, 22-23, 40, 45, 49—50, 52, 54, 
65-66, 68-71, 74-75, 80-81, 89, 104, 117, 120, 
152, 182, 185, 190, 199, 223, 241, 254, 264, 273, 
278-79, 282; in Augustine, 15n51; as carceral 
mechanism, 19, 40, 49, 70, 73-75, 272, 278; 
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freedom (continued) 
female, 254-55; from passion, 36, 40, 52, 
54, 65-66, 70, 99, 119, 264; sexual, 223, 241, 
254; from sin, 48, 52, 54, 70-71, 73-74; of 
the soul, psychic, 74, 117; of speech, 182; 
spiritual/”true’, 40, 64, 68-69, 70-71, 74-75, 
80, 99, 119, 199, 208, 263, 272 

freed persons, freed status, 16-19, 21-24, 49, 
66-75, 102, 107, 128, 133, 139, 141, 158, 163-65, 
194, 220, 239, 244, 256-57, 278. See also 
freedom 

free will, 47-49, 54, 58, 70, 199, 207-8, 262-65, 


269, 272-73, 276; Augustine on, 52n11; of Paul 


the apostle, 54, 264. See also agency 
Fronto, 35 
fugitive, runaway slave, 166, 176, 183-90, 209, 
212-13, 252, 278. See also Philemon; Onesimus 
funeral, 14-15, 119, 194n103 


Galen, 77n104, 173 

gender, 80, 118, 121, 126, 135, 140, 143, 157n151, 
172-74, 223, 243, 254, 256-57, 262-63, 266-69 

ghosts, 135 

gluttony, 78 

gossip, 1, 105, 133, 139, 202, 211 

governance, governmentality, 25-30, 35, 53-54, 
64n52, 80, 83-84, 92, 97-98, 100, 107, 123-24, 
178, 272, 283-84 

gratitude, 23-24, 58, 204, 209 

greed, 1, 52, 78, 114, 121, 136, 143, 246 

Gregory of Nyssa, 11, 51n8, 62n44, 110-11 

gynaecodouly, 79-80, 266, 282 


habits, habitual, habitualization, 11-12, 14, 41, 61, 
103, 114-15, 117, 127, 135-36, 139, 161, 164, 168, 
174, 195, 228, 232, 234, 245-46, 278, 282. See 
also Bourdieu, Pierre: and habitus 

Hadrian, 263 

Hagar, 234 

Ham, Canaan, 104, 176 

hamartigenia, 51, 282. See also sin 

hamartiology, 36, 42, 51, 53, 55, 74, 76. See also sin 

heresy, heretical, 57n30, 68, 77, 108, 137, 263, 266, 
269 

heteronomy, 24-25, 39-40, 42, 46, 48-50, 58, 81, 
197-98, 241, 272, 282 

heterotopia, 89 

hierarchy, 330137, 53, 63, 80, 90, 92, 97-98, 100, 
102, 125, 167-68, 174, 183, 256, 274 

Hippocratics, 173 

homily: role in the study of slavery in Chrysos- 
tom, 1n1, 4-9, 271-72, 278. See also preaching 


homoeroticism, homosexuality, 80n119, 118, 142, 
150, 151, 224, 232053, 235, 245, 253, 260-61, 
266-67 

honor, 22, 62, 64, 97-98, 114-17, 123, 140, 143, 151, 
181, 185, 215-16, 226, 236-39, 249, 268, 273-74, 
276; ascetic, 62, 151, 236-39; and distinction, 
114-15, 117, 122-23; equality of, 19, 97-98, 100; 
passing from slave to master, 17, 179-81, 218, 
221, 239, 247-49, 252; sexual, 140, 218, 220-21, 
225, 226, 236-39, 241-43, 268, 273-74; in slav- 
ery, 74, 179, 181, 185, 226, 236-39; of virtue, 74, 
140, 157, 179, 187, 236-39. See also disgrace 

household, 9, 28-30, 42, 46, 82-85, 89-100, 102, 
106, 108-13, 128, 130-31, 135, 149, 152, 159, 163, 
168, 181, 183-87, 193, 200-203, 217, 221, 227, 
229, 236-39, 242, 251, 274-75, 277, 283-84; 
as church, 85, 125-26, 152; church as, 46, 84; 
codes, 49—51, 66, 102, 177, 197; cult, 93-95, 

195, 239; elite, 82, 91, 106—7, 109, 113, 123, 141, 
154, 159-60, 201; eunuchs in, 256; of God, 46, 
84; hierarchy, 97-100, 102, 106, 274; as lay 
monastery, 85; management, 6, 28-30, 84-85, 
97-100, 125, 160, 165, 180, 184-87, 197, 202, 
208-9, 211, 235-36; middling, 107, 109; monas- 
tery as, 167; pastoralization of, 9, 42, 83-85, 87, 
90, 100, 113, 123, 125-26, 187, 203, 222, 274-75, 
283; of Philemon, 187; poor, 90, 107, 109, 229; 
and prostitution, 242, 249, 251; slaves, 14, 18, 
43, 83-85, 89-100, 124, 201, 214, 218, 229, 236 

humors, 77 

hymen, 226-27 

hypocrisy, 198 


identity, 2, 10, 12, 43, 46, 48, 64n53, 87, 104, 169, 
171, 199, 207, 218, 252, 271, 275, 281-84; gen- 
der, 116, 118, 122-23, 136, 168, 173n19; Jewish, 
155-573 religious, 94-95, 177, 218, 252, 281; SO- 
cial, 133, 207, 271, 284. See also subjectivation 

Ignatius of Antioch, 56n28, 65 

infancy, infant, 14, 43, 128-30, 132, 136, 139, 164, 
168, 201, 222, 249, 251, 275; baptism of, 133; 
exposure of, 154, 247-48, 251; infantilization, 
156; naming of, 95; old age as second, 77; of 
slaves, 129, 132, 139-40, 164, 276. See also birth 

inheritance, 103-4, 125 

interiorization, 283; of adultery, 243; of mastery, 
35, 39; of slavery, 24-25, 35, 39, 46, 81, 119, 
272-73; of surveillance, 171, 198-99, 276; of 
virginity, 262 


jealousy, 230, 234, 248, 252 
Jerome, 45n2, 66, 83n4, 165, 203n156, 251 


Jews, Judaism, 26, 38-40, 45n2, 48, 62n46, 63, 
71n84, 95, 137, 155-57, 259-60, 263-66 

John the Baptist, 255 

Joseph, son of Jacob, 40, 71, 103 

Julian, 253, 257 

Justinian, 166, 264 


kidnapper. See slavery: trader 

kinship, 18-21, 38, 101-2, 138, 278, 281; anti-, 20, 
281; as carceral mechanism, 18-20, 278 

kyriarchization, kyriarchy, 3, 17-18, 21, 23-24, 42, 
58, 77, 100, 124-28, 135, 139-43, 156, 158-59, 
161, 163-64, 168-69, 171, 175-80, 183-85, 
189-90, 193, 195, 198-200, 203-4, 208, 216-19, 
221, 256, 268-69, 273, 275-76, 278, 283 

kyriophorism, 16-17, 283 


Lactantius, 172, 203n155, 258n180 

law, 12-15, 47, 54, 150, 155-59, 185-86, 197, 220, 
231-38, 248-51, 257, 263-64, 284 

laziness, 31, 34, 136, 196, 198, 209, 214 

Leo I, 253 

Libanius, 31, 72, 86, 142n75, 143, 146, 165, 
204n159, 233 

literacy, 18, 113, 144-45, 165, 168 

liturgy, 90, 93 

liver, 259, 261 

lust, 39, 71, 76, 80, 146, 148-49, 151, 157, 159-60, 
162, 221, 225, 228, 234, 242-44, 247, 258-62, 
267, 282; same-sex, 150, 235, 260-61 

luxury, decadence, 61, 106, 115, 118-21, 127, 136, 
140-42, 158, 160, 229, 245, 255, 261, 270, 273, 
277 


magic, sorcery, 131, 213, 249-53, 256, 269, 277. See 
also superstition; Thessalian 

Magna Mater, cult of, 257, 260, 265 

Manichaeism, 259, 264-65 

manumission, 21-23, 83, 112-14, 182, 278; as 
carceral mechanism, 21-22, 31, 278; fear of, 22, 
31, 171; in ecclesia, 22; inter amicos, 22; mass, 
22, 62, 109, 112, 1145 by testament, 22, 114 

Marcionites, 67-68 

Marcus Aurelius, 35, 39 

marketplace, 109, 117, 119, 146, 191-92, 244, 254 

marriage, 43, 84, 95, 98-100, 127, 131, 144, 149, 
151-52, 220-25, 230-38, 251, 254—56, 262, 
265, 274, 276; and Manichaeism, 265; as 
slavery, 98-100, 274; of slaves, 22, 171, 184, 
234, 237-38, 262, 268, 278; spiritual, 79, 
266-67 

Martial, 200 
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masculinity, masculinization, 29, 35, 41, 64, 88, 
110, 118, 122, 125, 129, 135-37, 139, 146, 152, 
158-61, 167, 173-76, 180, 205, 208, 223-24, 235, 
243, 266-69, 273-75; ambiguity of, 221, 257, 
266-69; and biological sex, 172-73, 257; and 
chastity/modesty, 152-53, 174; Christian, 110, 
118, 124-26, 152-53, 156, 161, 167, 174, 194, 208, 
223-24, 257, 262, 267-69, 273; and clothing/ 
adornment, 118, 142, 245; crisis of, 42, 86, 88, 
124, 140-41, 151, 174, 273; formation of, 29, 43, 
64, 84-85, 104, 110, 125, 128-29, 143, 146-49, 
158-61, 164, 168, 174, 216-18, 273, 275, 281, 
283; hegemonic and subordinated, 74-75, 
174-75, 208; and moderation, 173-76, 205, 
243; and the passions, 35, 134, 152-53, 223; and 
penetration, 174, 223-24, 235; and regimen, 
160; Roman, 36, 86, 88, 124-26, 140-41, 143, 
146, 151-53, 158, 161, 164, 174, 217-18, 223-24, 
262, 273; of slaves, 64, 167, 217-18, 273; and 
virtue, 43, 63, 125, 135-36, 147, 149, 152-53, 171, 
173-76, 194, 212, 217-18, 256, 273, 281, 283; of 
women, 64, 118, 173-74, 211, 217-18, 274. See 
also aretagogy; virtue 

master, 1n2, 11-12, 16, 47, 50, 53, 58, 66-68, 83, 
100, 106, 112, 161, 163-64, 166-69, 171, 176-82, 
185-86, 191, 194-97, 204, 208, 214-15, 224, 
231, 237-38, 261, 273-75, 283; absentee, 32-33, 
51, 59, 87, 158, 198; caring for slaves, 9, 78, 

88, 102, 141, 178, 206, 209; death of, 22, 60, 
74, 161, 218, 221; devil as, 58, 240; equal to 
slave, 19, 37-39, 59, 62, 69, 73, 102; fear of, 

9, 17, 50, 59, 99-102, 178-79, 190-91, 199, 
203-6; formation of, 3, 104, 108, 158, 168; 
God/Christ as, 29, 46, 50, 56, 69, 96, 191, 
199-201, 208, 273; just/fair/virtuous, 71-72, 
100-102, 127, 161, 168, 178-82, 190, 193, 195, 
226, 274; murder of, 60, 74, 161, 218, 221; 
natural, 27, 28n114; neglecting slaves, 9n21, 
55, 140, 179-80, 182, 276; non-Christian, 208, 
275; passions as, 71-74; relationship with 
slaves, 6, 10, 50, 68, 100-102, 111, 165, 177-78; 
represented by slave, 17, 146-47, 182; seduced 
by slave, 229, 231-32; slave as, 92, 97, 183, 218; 
slave having many, 49, 58, 71-72, 78-79; as 
slave of slaves, 71-72, 92, 103, 119-20; slave 
spying on, 201-4; sold as slave, 15; strict, 143, 
161, 171, 179, 191; unjust/wicked, 60, 71-72, 
78-79, 162, 180, 185, 193, 208, 226. See also 
kyriarchization; mistress; slave 

medical, medicalization, 75-77, 113, 128, 131, 137, 
144, 160, 173, 226, 242, 260, 283 

Melania the Younger, 22, 109, 166 
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metaphor, metaphorization, 45, 283; of the body, 
100; of breast-feeding, 136-37; of buying 
slaves, 57-58; of castration, 264-66; of the 
court eunuch, 263; of the household, 84; hy- 
men as, 227; military, 98, 151; of milk, 136-37, 
139, 155; of the nurse, 137-39, 155; of old age, 
77; olfactory, of smell, 255; of the pedagogue, 
pedagogy, 154-57; of prostitution, 240-41; of 
slavery, 9, 24-26, 37-42, 45-51, 60, 64-66, 75, 
80-81, 111, 120, 137-39, 141, 154-57, 177, 199, 
240-41, 262-67, 271-73, 278; of soldiery, 151; 
of the teacher, 154-57 

midwife, 128, 131-33, 227. See also nurse 

milk, 129, 137, 168; as metaphor, 139, 157-58. See 
also breast-feeding 

mistress, 71, 92, 123, 130, 184, 192, 196-97, 
200-203, 209, 211-13, 216-17, 220, 228-29, 
236, 274. See also master 

mobility: physical, 18n73, 88-91, 120, 130, 146, 192; 
social, 12, 18—19, 21, 23, 98, 113, 164, 182, 278 

moderation, 62, 101, 136, 161, 168, 172, 175, 192, 
205, 214, 219, 223, 274. See also chastity; 
philosophy; self-control 

modesty, 43, 122, 130, 175, 191-92, 195, 206, 220, 
222, 227-28, 235, 237, 242, 274, 276. See also 
chastity 

monastery, 9, 85, 127, 130, 145, 150-54, 165-68 

monastic, monasticism, monk, 62, 87, 89, 99, 142, 
145n91, 149-54, 160, 166-68, 246, 260n189, 
266, 274 

mother, 35, 128-32, 135-38, 140, 152-53, 158, 179, 
181, 230, 245; of Chrysostom, Anthusa, 125, 
209; of the Maccabean martyrs, 174; slave, 
139-40, 247, 258n185 

murder, murderer, 251-52, 255-56, 269; abortion 
as, 248-49, 251, 256; Jews as, 259, 263; of mas- 
ter, 74, 161, 214, 218, 221; of slave, 210, 215, 224 

myth, 52, 54, 133-35, 265, 275 


naturalization, 24, 26-27, 29, 35-36, 38, 46, 55, 
272, 283. See also Aristotle: on natural slavery 

necessity, 21, 55-56, 59, 61, 108, 116-18, 120, 136, 
160, 167, 199, 277 

Noah, 1, 52, 104 

normalization, abnormalization, 54, 60-61, 137, 
157, 234, 267, 283 

nurse, 42, 48, 127-44, 148-49, 158, 168, 201, 
254-55; as guardian of chastity, 130, 254-55, 
275; metaphor of, 137-38, 155, 157, 272; selec- 
tion of, 128-30; stereotype of good and bad, 
138-41; superstition of, 95, 131-34; wet-, 95, 
128-30, 136. See also midwife 


obedience, disobedience, 42, 48, 50, 53, 56, 61, 
100, 103, 134-35, 172, 175-78, 184, 186, 193, 195, 
197-98, 208, 216, 272 

old age, 76—77, 141, 162 

Onesimus, 10, 185-90, 193-95, 210, 278. See also 
fugitive; Philemon 

Oribasius, 77n104, 128, 140 

Origen, 29, 45n2, 66, 258 

othering. See alterity 


pain, 131, 136, 215-16, 279 

palaestra, 254-55. See also brothel; prostitute 

Palladius, agronomist, 34 

Palladius, biographer of Chrysostom, 93, 166 

panopticism, panopticon, 146; Christic, 43, 171, 
195, 197-99, 218, 276, 281. See also anopti- 
cism; surveillance 

paradox, 49, 64, 69-70, 72-75, 81, 240 

passions, 24, 30-36, 38-40, 42, 46, 52, 58, 64, 67, 
70-71, 74-81, 104, 118, 134-35, 150, 161, 191, 
208, 212-13, 223, 225, 234-35, 260-61, 272, 
275-76 

pastoralism, pastoralization, 9, 42-43, 49, 82-91, 
94, 106, 113-16, 123-27, 133, 139, 165, 177, 187, 
199, 203, 222, 225, 237-39, 267-68, 273-74, 283 

paternalism, 72, 138, 141, 204 

pathologization, 5, 19, 54, 68, 75-76, 139, 157, 170, 
217, 263, 267-69, 272, 283 

patron, patronage, 24, 46, 49, 69, 87, 109, 124, 138, 
164, 260n189 

Paul, the apostle, 10, 20, 38, 46-66, 74, 76, 80, 
155-57, 177, 179, 210-11, 260, 264, 272; bonds 
of, 210-11; and circumcision, 263-64; and 
the Law of Moses, 155-57; as nurse, 137; and 
Philemon, Onesimus, 185-89, 194-95, 210, 
278; theology of, 40, 42, 46-66, 76, 102n76, 
197-98, 236 

pedagogue, 42-43, 127-28, 134, 141-60, 168, 176, 
179, 201, 228, 272, 275; Babylas as, 157-58; as 
carceral contingent, 145-47, 201; corrupt, 134, 
150; departure of, 148-49, 155-58, 181; differ- 
ence between teacher and, 144-45, 155-57, 
165; discipline of, 151-52, 143-44, 155, 157-58, 
176, 275; as extension of paternal power, 143, 
147, 158; fear of, 143-47, 157-58; freedman 
as, 141-42; and habitualization, 146, 158, 
228; lack of, 149, 179, 181; Law of Moses 
as, 155-57; literacy of, 144; metaphor of, 
78, 154-57, 272; monk as, 142, 151-53, 160; 
and punishment, 143-47, 203; Satan as, 155; 
selection of, 134, 147-48. See also education; 


pedagogy 


pedagogy, 99, 103, 127, 134-35, 139, 147, 152-55, 
157, 160, 165, 168-69, 177, 195, 214; as meta- 
phor, 154-58. See also education; pedagogue 

pederasty, 142, 149-50, 233n57 

Philemon, 10, 20, 65, 166, 185-90, 193, 278. See 
also fugitive; Onesimus 

Philo, Philonic, 26, 34, 38-40, 48, 51, 71n84, 74, 86 

Philodemus, 28, 34, 39, 180, 204n159 

philosopher, philosophy, 23, 28, 39-40, 60, 

118, 129, 183, 190, 207, 269; Chrysostom as 
medical, 173; Cynic, 68, 75; Epicurean, 34; 
and masculinity, 118, 157, 182-83, 198; and 
self-control, moderation, 39-40, 117-18, 157, 
182-83, 204, 207. See also Aristotle; Plato; 
Plutarch; Stoicism 

pimp, 14, 240-41, 253; devil as, 240-41. See also 
brothel; prostitute 

Plato, Platonic, 25, 83, 171, 172n6, 261-62 

pleasure, 60, 80, 105, 116, 195, 230, 234, 241, 266 

Pliny the Elder, 128-29, 132, 250-51 

Plutarch, 27, 103n80, 129, 130n14, 144n83, 190, 
209-10 

polemology, 30, 107, 109, 283. See also army 

poor, poverty, 6, 18, 90-91, 93, 96-97, 106-9, 112, 
115, 127-28, 153-54, 166, 206, 224, 229-30, 
246-47. See also wealth 

poor box, 93 

pornomorphism, 120, 122-23, 245-46, 283. See 
also courtesan; prostitute 

prayer, 93-97, 152-53, 195, 274 

preaching, 1, 5, 43, 46, 62, 195, 271, 275-78. See 
also homily 

Priapus, 132 

priest, 9, 45-46, 87, 113, 167; eunuch as, 258, 260; 
owning slaves, 113, 160; paterfamilias as, 
90-91, 98, 124, 239, 273-74; slave as, 167, 258, 
260; of villa church, 87, 91. See also bishop 

processions, 94, 114, 116, 124, 246, 274 

prostitute, prostitution, 16-17, 43, 48, 104, 109, 
120-21, 212-13, 220, 222-26, 231-35, 239-61, 
267-69. 274, 276-77, 283; noble woman look- 
ing like, 120, 245-46, 283; penitent, 243n105, 
244-45; wealth of, 245-46. See also brothel; 
courtesan; palaestra, pimp; pornomorphism 

Prudentius, 258 

pseudo- Aristotle, 28, 196, 203. See also Aristotle; 
Theophrastus 

psychic. See soul 

punishment, 4, 6, 30, 33, 42-43, 48, 50, 54, 59-61, 
63, 84, 96, 112-13, 155n145, 161, 171, 184-85, 
203-19, 272-73, 275-76, 278, 284; as act of 
love, 61; and anger, 145, 210-12; celerity of, 
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217; of children, 99, 103, 134-36, 144-47, 158, 
216; as Christian duty, 206-9, 218-19; as con- 
finement, 171, 190-92, 214, 236, 284; divine, 
50, 59-61, 99, 101, 134-35, 195, 204, 208-9, 211, 
215, 276; and excessive violence, 145, 206-7, 
213, 215, 217-19, 232; fear of, 60, 99, 134-35, 
139, 146-49, 185, 190-91, 195, 203-6, 214; 
food deprivation as, 196, 214; justification of, 
59-61, 111, 204-5; legislation of, 215, 223-24, 
260; lexical analysis of, 206-7; methods of, 
161, 164, 171, 214-15; and moderate violence, 
145, 210, 212, 217-19; pain of, 215-16; by peda- 
gogue, 143-47, 203; proportionality of, 217; 
purpose of, 203, 206-7; sex deprivation as, 
30-31; slavery as, 53, 56; as violation, 206-12, 
215, 217-18, 232; of women, 206-12, 215; 
wounds from, 209, 215-16. See also whipping 


rebellion. See slavery: and rebellion, and revolts 

renunciation, 57-58, 102, 109-12, 159-60, 224-25, 
263; self-, 56—57, 62, 73, 125; sexual, 222, 
224-25, 244; of slavery, 110-12; of volition, 47, 
263; of wealth, 9, 22, 62, 67, 70, 109-12, 126, 
160, 230, 277 

reproductive capital, 13, 247, 252, 277, 284 

resistance. See slavery: and resistance 

respect, 24, 29, 50, 97-100, 102-4, 123, 125, 
137-38, 141, 176, 181, 211. See also fear 

revolt. See slavery: and rebellion, and revolts 

reward, 6, 13, 21-22, 30, 43, 47-48, 50, 59-60, 164, 
182, 195, 203-4, 208, 218, 247, 276, 278, 284; 
as carceral mechanism, 18, 195, 203-4, 208, 
218, 278 

ritual, 52, 89-97, 113, 125, 131-33, 145, 191, 193, 195, 
218, 239, 252 


salvation, 58, 60-61, 84, 94, 155, 194n99 

Satan. See devil 

scripture, 9, 68, 75, 93-94, 134, 165, 186, 199, 208, 
225, 258, 272, 278; and pedagogy, 134-35, 139, 
165, 169, 195; and punishment, 63, 134-35, 
199, 208, 219; reading of, 91, 93-94, 97, 125, 
145, 165, 195, 274; and subjectivation, 9 

self-control, self-mastery, 30, 36, 104, 118, 125, 
136, 139, 142, 147, 149, 151, 159, 168, 175-76, 
182-83, 206, 232, 276; of the passions, 30, 
36, 38, 52, 134, 161, 212. See also chastity; 
moderation; philosophy 

Seneca, 37-38, 50, 68n74, 163, 172n7, 209n181 

serfdom, 8 

servant, 39, 46-47, 56n28, 57n30, 95-96, 113n118, 
116, 154, 201-2, 229-30 
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sex, sexual, sexuality, 4, 6, 9, 15, 42-43, 126, 136, 164, 264; diet of, food and, 17, 19, 33137, 72, 


140, 150, 160, 220-70, 273-74, 276, 278, 282; 
abstinence, 175, 223, 225; abuse/exploita- 
tion/violation, 90, 142, 154, 162, 213, 217, 221, 
226, 231-34, 248, 252, 256, 267, 274, 276; of 
children, 143, 149, 150; crime, criminalization, 
224, 230, 233, 235, 237, 268; dangers of slaves, 
105, 142-43, 150, 162, 228-29, 270; decorum, 
91, 237; difference, 63, 172-74, 227, 257; dignity, 
118, 175, 221, 273; discourse of, 221; dishonour/ 
disgrace/shame, 147, 222-26, 232, 234-39, 
241-49, 252-56, 266, 274; duties of slaves, 
220-30, 234, 237, 240, 242, 254, 282; and the 
gaze/vision, 243-44; honor, 140, 218, 220-21, 
225, 226, 236-39, 241-43, 268, 273-74; initia- 
tion, 150-51; intercourse, 30, 129, 140, 200, 
223, 230-31, 238, 265; mixed-status, 223-26, 
230-31, 249; moderation, 175, 262; one-sex 
model for, 172-74; pastoralization of, 90, 239; 
pathologization, 217-18, 244-45, 265, 267, 269; 
positions, 91, 237; promiscuity, 239; punish- 
ment and, 192, 212-13, 217-18; regulation, 19, 
35, 90, 140, 171, 192, 221, 236, 238, 276; renun- 
ciation, 222, 224-25, 244; restructuring of, 90, 
212, 219, 225, 267-68, 278; as reward, 30, 203; 
sin/vice, 118n134, 225, 231, 238, 244-45, 252, 
256, 259, 261n192, 268; virtue, 236, 241, 262. 
See also desexualization; lust; pleasure 


shame. See disgrace 
sin, 1, 29, 42, 46-49, 51-61, 64, 67, 69, 75-81, 99, 


103-4, 118134, 150—51, 160, 195, 231, 252, 259, 
268, 272, 277, 282; freedom from, 48-49, 66, 
70-71; origins of, 11, 51, 53, 172, 282; sexual, 
118n134, 225, 231, 238, 244-45, 252, 256, 259, 
261n192, 268; slavery as a result of, 1, 29, 42, 
51—61, 97, 100, 103-4, 176, 178, 272; slavery 
to, 24-25, 40, 42, 45-49, 51-61, 64, 70, 75-81, 
176, 272. See also hamartiology 


slave, slavery: abolition of, 6, 9-11, 24, 50, 62-63, 


67-68, 81, 83, 111, 113, 272; absentee owners 
of, 32-33, 51, 59, 87; agricultural, rural, 32-34, 
39, 59, 83, 87-89, 105, 109, 163, 196, 200; 
amelioration of, 11, 43, 79, 110-13, 141, 219, 
268, 277; American, transatlantic, 6—7, 115-16, 
138, 170; audience of Chrysostom and, 2, 

9, 15, 30, 45, 48, 52, 62, 79, 83, 85n11, 88-90, 
107, 112, 162, 164, 189, 211, 241-43, 267, 272, 
275-77; barbarian, 95, 116; caring for the sick, 
147, 162; as commodity/object/property, 4, 

9, 12-19, 67, 108-9, 111, 114, 122, 165, 214-20, 
226, 239, 241, 270, 284; comparative study 

of, 6-7, 41; and creation, Genesis, 97, 104, 


147, 160, 171, 196, 203, 205, 214, 274; duties of, 
72-73, 98, 106-7, 112, 130, 162, 167-68, 228, 
239, 254, 257; economy of, 4, 8, 12, 16, 18-25, 
40-41, 86, 163, 171; end of, 7-9; family, 22, 

31, 90, 92, 98, 107, 141, 171, 181-84, 236-37, 
239, 273; fellow-, 56, 155, 177, 191; female, 2n2, 
33n137, 63, 98, 108, 129-31, 140, 162, 186, 192, 
201, 211—17, 221, 224, 226, 228-29, 231, 234-35, 
238n85, 239, 242, 253, 255, 273-74; of God, 
24-25, 29, 39-51, 55-56, 59-60, 69-70, 73-75, 
78, 80-81, 111, 120, 157, 177, 207, 240, 263, 273; 
and governance, governmentality, 25-30, 

35, 53-54, 64n52, 80, 83-84, 92, 97-98, 100, 
107, 123-24, 178, 272, 283-84; home-born, 

14, 16, 18, 82; humanity of, 4, 12-13, 18-20, 
24, 37-39, 49, 51n8, 138-39, 162, 170-71, 178, 
204, 278-79; indifference to, 40, 52, 66, 70, 
81, 269-72, 277-78; Jews/Israel as, 53, 156-57, 
259, 263-65; management of, 6, 12, 28-34, 
59n35, 62, 83, 89-92, 98, 119, 160-61, 180, 
184, 195, 211; as managers, 6, 59, 112-13, 119, 
196, 209; market, 14, 16, 18, 57-58, 270; and 
military conquest, 8, 52; modern legacies 

of, 10, 43-44, 271, 279; moral, 24-26, 34, 40, 
55, 65-66, 71n84, 75, 119, 148, 200, 264, 267; 
naming of, 16—17, 283; natal alienation of, 16, 
20, 281; natal association of, 20-21; natural, 
by nature, 27-29, 36, 55, 57, 103, 283; offspring 
of, 31, 220-21, 237, 248-50, 260, 269; origins 
of, 12, 24, 51-56, 164, 282; of the passions, 

39, 42, 46, 64, 71, 76-81, 272; presence in late 
antiquity, 7—9; as priests, 166-67, 239, 258, 
260; of priests, 9, 113, 160; productivity of, 
34, 43, 61, 74, 100, 109, 163, 168, 178, 195-96, 
199, 276; as punishment for sin, 53, 56; and 
race, racial difference, 7, 19, 55, 115-16, 139n61; 
and rebellion, and revolts, 22, 34, 52, 74, 
161—62, 176, 202, 207, 218, 276; and resistance, 
138, 184, 190, 202, 205, 207, 217-18, 238, 268, 
275-76, 278; as a result of sin, 1, 29, 42, 51-61, 
97, 100, 103-4, 176, 178, 272; and serfdom, 

8; of sin, 24-25, 40, 42, 45-49, 51-61, 64, 70, 
75-81, 176, 272; slaves of, 79-80, 90, 267; and 
social status, 15, 40, 62-63, 66, 68, 71, 73, 111, 
114—15, 122, 126, 165, 175, 222, 278; and social/ 
upward mobility, 12, 18-23, 98, 113, 164, 182, 
278; of the soul/psychic, 36, 39, 71, 77-78, 
104, 117, 135, 255; spiritual, 45n2; stereotypes 
of, 14n49, 34, 104, 112, 126, 129, 138-39, 144, 
167, 170, 172, 178, 187, 189-90, 198, 212-13, 216, 
267, 271; strategic mode of, 42, 105-26, 164, 


277; tactical mode of, 42, 83, 105-26, 160, 164, 
209, 229, 277; trader, 14-15, 67, 77, 143, 185; 
urban, 62, 83, 86-93, 105. See also master 

somatoscape, 90, 92, 96, 284 

Soranus, 128-29, 249 

soul, psychic, 3, 36, 60, 101, 117, 119, 134, 145, 
147, 153, 155, 160, 192, 196-99, 244, 255-56, 
263-65, 272, 283-84; cultivation of, 39, 86, 89, 
119, 134, 147-48, 155, 192; diseases of, 67, 71, 
76-78; enslavement of, 36, 39, 71, 77-78, 104, 
117, 135, 255; Foucault on, 36; freedom, 74, 
17; materiality of, effect on the body, 71, 160; 
and the passions, 77, 79, 117, 134, 160, 228, 
244, 255, 259, 274; Platonic division of, 259; 
pneuma, 260; as prison, 36, 38; rational part 
of, 259, 261; in Stoic thought, 38-39; virginity, 
121, 124, 226-27, 283-84 

South Africa, 138-39 

Stoicism, 19, 24, 26, 34-38, 40, 48, 50-52, 66, 68, 
75, 80-81, 162, 172, 174, 207-8, 272 

subjectivation, subjectivity, 3-5, 9-10, 19-20, 
24, 45-47, 51, 55, 62-64, 74-75, 82, 120-21, 
139, 147, 170, 174, 198-99, 207, 244, 269, 275, 
281-84. See also identity 

suffering, 77, 130, 143, 151, 166, 175, 207-10, 
217n227, 218-19, 264, 275. See also endurance 

superstition, 95, 105, 131, 133, 213, 249, 275. See 
also magic 

surveillance, 43, 92, 113, 275-76, 281; Christic, 
divine, 197-200, 281; by slaves, 113, 195-203, 
275-76; of slaves, 200-203. See also panopti- 
cism; examination 


Tertullian, 67, 71n84, 93n41, 122145, 129, 233 

thaumatic, 69, 187, 284 

theater, 59, 89, 104, 120, 122, 146-47, 176, 180, 193, 
228, 241-42, 245, 253 

theft, 17, 31, 34, 56, 60, 143, 185-87, 189, 193, 196, 
214, 237. See also banditry 

Theodoret, 72, 204n159 

Theodosius II, 241, 253 

Theophrastus, 27-28. See also Aristotle; pseudo- 
Aristotle 

Thessalian, 213, 252. See also magic 

Thycidides, 170 

toga. See clothing 

tomb, 119. See also funeral 


Ulpian, 239-40, 257 


vainglory, 22, 78-79, 114-15, 117-18, 122-23, 143, 
245-46 
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Varro, 6, 13, 28, 32-34, 39, 59n36, 86, 196, 
203n159 

villa: church, 86-87, 89, 91, 93-94; estate, 32, 
331137, 59, 85-87, 90, 163, 196, 209 

violence, 154, 161, 190, 204-8, 237, 269; abolition 
as, 67; domestic, 205-6, 212-17; against 
females, 63, 192, 212-17, 236; moderate, 161, 
192, 204-5, 219; punitive, 205-8 

virgin, virginity, 66, 98-99, 120-24, 127, 166, 
222-29, 231, 241, 244, 246, 251, 254-55, 257, 
261-63, 283-84; guarding of, 223, 226-27, 
236, 262; psychic/of the soul, 121, 124, 226-27, 
283-84; slave as, 226-27, 236, 262; in spiritual 
marriage, 266; testing of, 16, 226-27, 236 

virtue, 43, 60, 63-64, 68, 73-74, 77n104, 78-79, 
103, 105, 116-18, 122, 135-36, 149, 163-84, 186, 
190—95, 206-8, 214, 256, 262, 264, 273-75, 278; 
as adornment, 105, 116-18, 122; Aristotle on, 
171-72, 190; discipline and, 145-55, 184, 191- 
92, 195-96, 216-18; discourse of, 43, 63, 190; 
fear and teaching of, 134-35, 146-49, 190-91, 
195, 203-6, 214; formation of, 43, 63, 88, 94, 
147, 149, 163-64, 168-84, 212; honor of, 74, 
140, 157, 179, 187, 236-39; and masculinity, 43, 
63, 125, 135-36, 147, 149, 152-53, 171, 173-76, 
194, 212, 217-18, 256, 273, 281, 283; necessity 
as, 56, 136; Philodemus on, 28n110, 34; sexual, 
236, 241, 262; teaching of, 23, 43, 55, 63, 94, 
143, 147, 159, 163-64, 168-84, 190-95, 203, 212, 
218, 274-75, 278, 281. See also aretagogy 

Von Clausewitz, Carl, 107, 109 


war. See army 

wealth, 6, 23, 33, 40, 90-91, 105, 107, 111-17, 130, 
142, 150, 185, 229, 244-46, 284; display of, 
108-9, 111-17, 126, 143, 203, 229, 254, 277; re- 
nunciation, 9, 22, 62, 67, 70, 109-12, 126, 160, 
230, 277; slaves as, 111, 113-14, 116, 277; slaves 
of, 78, 105. See also poor 

whipping, 61, 103, 143, 171, 208, 214-19; care 
after, 209; of children, 103, 143; fear of, 99; 
instrument for, 214; of slaves, 192, 208, 210, 
214-19, 236; wounds from, 209, 215-16. See 
also punishment 

widow, 93, 122, 125, 166, 183-85, 209, 223, 225, 237 

wine, 33n137, 87, 203, 216, 251. See also 
drunkenness 


Xenophon, 25, 39; on manumission, 31; on 
oikonomia, 28-30, 91; in Roman agrono- 
mists, 28-29, 34, 207; on slavery, 26, 28-35, 
170, 196, 203n156, 207, 233n58 


